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INTBODUCTION 

ANEW taak or, perliaps better, a new realization of tlie 
significance of an old task, has recently come to tlie 
church in America. Proud of our success in separating 
church from state and thus securing unquestioned religious 
Uberty, we have been at ease, unaware that we have grad- 
ually drifted into a situation where perhaps two thirds of 
our youth are securing no religious instruction whatever. 
The state gives them none because religion is not in its prov- 
ince; the church gives them little, for they do not come 
within its influence or, if they do, the influence is so brief and 
insignificant as to count for very little. The Sunday school, 
to be sure, has become better organized than ever before, 
but it has had absolutely no academic recognition, haa 
fiuled to hold a large majority of our youth, and has mani- 
fested very little activity which could be seriously regarded 
as truly educational. Test after test given to the brightest 
young people of our country in schoob and colleges has 
shown a most lamentable ignorance of the greatest of English 
classics, the English Bible, and of the fundamental sud his- 
torical facts lying back of religious faith. It has become 
evident that not merely from the point of view of religion 
but from that of general culture the problem of religious 
education is a problem worthy of most serious consideration. 
The realization of these facts, which seems to have dawned 
on several educational workers in various parts of the coun- 
try almost simultaneously a few years ago. has spread with 
wonderful rapidity, and various attempts have been made to 
meet the difficulty. In the following pages Mr. Wood has 
set forth with great care the history of this remarkable 
movement and its present status. He shows us how the 
church is rallying to tiie task, how it is catching a new vision 
of cooperating with the state, not as its slave or as its mas- 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

ter, but as a co-worker, a coSrdinate agency joining in the 
great common task of giving to the youth of our land a 
broad and generous education which shall fit for citizenship 
and for life. The movement is growing so r^iidly that it 
is impossible to keep up with it, but Mr. Wood has succeeded 
in giving us a vivid picture <rf the situation as it b in this 
fall of 1916. It is fortunate that he has gathered up thus 
early the facts which have att^ided the inauguration of this 
great educational movemrait on the part of the church and 
the new recognition of the value of Biblical and religious 
training by the educational authorities of our country. 

VEBNON P. SQDIBES 
Tbb UimxBsiTT or Nobtb Daxoia 
November 8. lOlS 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CREDIT FOR 
OUTSIDE BIBLE STUDY 



CHAPTER ONE 

CO&PERATION BETWEEN StaTE AND ChOBCH 

THE Bible has been called the textbook of American 
civilization. It "has entered, as a sort of lifeblood. 
into the history, the traditions, the ideab, the literature, and 
the very thou^t-fiber of the civilized world." 

The Bible is the moral code and religious manual of a 
4najority of the American people. "No more complete 
code of morals exists than is contained in the New Testa- 
ment, which reaffirms and emphasizes the moral obligations 
laid down in the ten commandments." It is the "most 
valuable one source of inspiration toward the rehgioua life 
and righteous conduct." In addition to its ethical and 
religious value, the Bible "contains treasures of history, 
biography, and literature, in kinds and quality not to be 
found in any other book." 

The Bible is the "best seller" among all books. The con- 
tinued demand for copies of the Bible is extraordinary. 
Few of the most popular novels run more than one hundred 
thousand in circulation, but in the single year (rf 1915 the 
American Bible Socnety alone issued 2,707,739 copies of the 
Bible, exceeding the issue of the previous year by 281,821. 
In its century of existence the society has been instrumental 
in circulating more than 115,000,000 copies of the Bible. 

The Bible is found in nearly every American home, and 
a great deal of time and energy is devoted to religious exer- 
cises and instruction based upon the Bible. Notwithstand- 
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iDgtbtae fiU!tiS,'fliaM a'»- lamentable ignorance of the Bible, 
an ignorance which is not confined to those who are indif- 
ferent to its value. 

This situation is primarily due to the fact that the Bible 
has been excluded from the curriculum of our public schools 
aod colleges. Religious instruction based upon the Bible 
was given in the colonial and ear^ state schoob. In those 
early days of our national history the church was the mother 
of education. Id these later days the state has taken over 
the educative function of the church, save in one particular, 
rehgious education, "the normal development of the per- 
sonality in and for the complete social life that includes God 
and humanity in one fellowship." * 

THE BIBLE EXCLUDED FBOM SCEOOU9 

Together with formal religious instruction, the Bible has 
been practically excluded hY>m our public institutions of 
learning. While a familiarity with the history and Uteratuie 
of the Greeks and Romans is considered essential to broad 
culture, the history and literature of the Hebrews is, for the 
most part, ignored in public schoob and colleges. 

This situation baa not been brought about by the enemies 
of rebgion and of the Bible, but by their friends. Disputes 
among religionists over the apportionment of public moneys 
has caused the state to withdraw its finan<nal support from 
sectarian schoob. 

Ours b a cosmopolitan democracy, for our population is 
made up of all nationalities. Our poUticid ideab forbid 
discrimination among our citizens upon religious grounds. 
Reli^ous freedom is guaranteed to the individual. No 
state church can be estabUshed. From these political ideab, 
which lie at the very basis of our national life, has evolved 
a so-called doctrine of separation of state and church. 
> Religunu Edtieatum ioi February, 1916, page 4. 
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Separation of state and church has been interpreted to 
mean indifference of state and church, if not hostility of 
state and church. The present lack of cotirdination be- 
tween these two institutions is depriving at least half the 
(duldren of the United States, or approximately ten millions 
in number, of any religious instruction. President Butler 
ot Columbia University has pointed out^ that the child 
is entitled to his religious inheritance along with his scien- 
tific, literary, eesthetic, and institutional inheritances. Many 
of our American youth are being deprived of a birthright, 
the right to reli^us instruction, and collateral to that the 
right to a part of their literary inheritance, the Bible. 

There are practical difficulties in the way of giving ade- 
quate religious instruction in the public schools, though it 
would seem that it ought to be possible for intelligent and 
fair-minded men and women, imbued with the true spirit of 
Americanism, to impart to their students certain funda- 
mental reli^ous ideas common to all religions based upon 
the Bible, without intruding religious doctrines. 

For the present, however, the field of religious education 
must be covered by the church. "Though the state must 
engage in education, it cannot teach or demand the teaching 
of religion, which is the most vital factor in education." * 
Let us hope, for the sake of the unchurched youth in our 
population, that this is but a temporary expedient. As it 
is, a multitude of ow boys and girls receive no direct reli- 
gious or moral instruction and are growing iq> in absolute 
ignorance of the Bible. 

Leaving to the church full responsibility for the adequate 

religious instruction of her children does not, however, 

make it necessary to exclude the Bible from the public 

schools. We need to draw a dear distinction between the 

' In his Meamng of BdveOtion, page 17. 

) Tntu Plan of BibU Studg, page S. 
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religious and the cultural value of this book. An important 
part of world literature as it is, to delude it from the public 
school cuniculum is ridiculous. 

The United States Commissioner of Education has said, 
"There b no reason why the Bible should not have its right- 
ful place in our school curriculum." ^ In some jurisdicUons 
the fundamental law or judicial decree has declared that 
the Bible is not a sectarian book to be excluded from the 
pubUc schools. In Mississippi, for instance, the state con- 
stitution explicitly declares that it is not to be construed 
as justifying the exclusion of the Bible from the public 
schools.* The Bible is taught in some of the schools of West 
Virginia, and there teachers are required to pass an exami- 
nation on the Bible, as part of the test for securing a license. 
In the Protestant schools trf the Province of Quebec, the 
teachers must teach the Bible either in the pubhc schoob or 
in the churches. 

In some states the law requires the Bible or selections 
therefrom to be read in the public schools. In many states 
there is no law or judicial decision concerning the matter, 
but the local school board may decide the question. In 
some it m^ be read if no one objects. Practically, however, 
the Bible b taboo in most of our pubUc schoob, and in some 
states it is absolutely excluded from the schoob. 

Dr. Richard C. Hughes, secretary for university work of 
the Presbyterian Board of Education, in an article oa "The 
Limitations of PubUc Schoob" in Rdigums EdveaHonf 
after reviewing the legal provisions of the various states 
concerning the reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
says : " It is probable that the number of schoob wh^re the 
Bible is read b decreasing. But it b evident that even in 

> Quoted in Rdi^itm* Edveatioit for December, IVIfi, page 548. 

> ArUde m, 18. 

■ Febniuy, 1912. page S7S. 
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tbose states where conditiona are moat favorable the stu- 
dents do not get from the 'opening exercises' enough instruc- 
tion for their real needs. . . . The Bible reading is of 
neces^ty formal, without comment, and brief. Students 
are apt to compare this colorless presentation of the Bible 
with the positive, aggressive teaching of other subjects to 
the disparagement of the Bible. . . . Something more 
must be done, something more than it is possible for the 
schools or state universities to do." 

MEBE &EADINO OF THB BIBLB INSUFFICSEMT 

We may agree with the United States Commissioner of 
Education, when he says that "the day will come when the 
Bible will be read in the public schools just as any other 
book," ' but the mere reading of the Bible without note or 
comment is not sufficient. It has been pertinently asked, 
"What would be the result if we applied the principle of 
freedom from adult interference to other branches, secular 
literature, history, or mathematics?"* The mere reading 
of an emaciated skeleton of the Bible, from which is elimi- 
nated all that might be objectionable to any sect or religious 
denomination, is inadequate, especially if the reading is done 
under compulsion by an unsympathetic teacher. 

"The population of the average community is made up of 
people who differ so widely and so honestly in reli^ous faith 
and behef that it would be impossible to get together a defi- 
nite body of reli^ous knowledge that would be satisfactory 
to all sects, without doing violence to the integrity of the 
Holy Scriptures." • 

It is abo inconsistent with our democratic institutions tor 
the majority to compel the children of the minority to listen 

'Quoted in Rdigitmi Edtieation tor December, inS, page ff48. 

* Emil C. Wilm, The CvUure of lUligum, page 6*. 

* MittUrippi Plan qf A^idtion, page fi, iTifra, Qi^ttei XI. 
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6 CREDIT FOR OUTSIDE BIBLE STUDY 

to the reading of the religious mnniial of the majority, with 
the humiliating option of remaining outside the building 
while it is being read. If the majority of one period m^ 
require the Bible to be read in the public schoob, what would 
prevent a majority of another period from requiring that 
the Koran or any other rehgious literature be so read F 

What is needed is systematic instruction in and interpre- 
tation of the Bible, not mere reading of it. The Bible, as 
hterature, should be taught, not merely read, in the public 
schools, but of course without sectarian interpretation. It 
should be in the curriculum of the high school and univer- 
sity, and should there be taught as other hterature and 
history are taught. It should there be "treated as a great 
collection of rehgious documents that have profoundly 
affected language, literature, art, law, and customs, in fact 
the entire life of the nation and the people. Thb will be 
information, not religion, but it will be information students 
oi^t to have." ' 

Except in limited localities, there is nothing in our laws 
to prevent this being done. We must recognize, however, 
that about the Bible has centered so much rehgious animosity 
and with the Bible are associated so many rehgious doc- 
trines supposed to have be«n derived therefrom, that, ex- 
cept in communities where the population is homog^ieous 
in a religious sense, it b yet impracticable to reintroduce tiie 
Bible into the pubUc school curriculum, even as literature. 

Some information about church history and about the 
various beliefs and ideab of the various great world religions 
b now given in hbtory and litorature courses in state schoob 
and colleges, and selections from the Bible are sometimes 
included in the optional readings in English courses. Thb 
consideration of religion and the Bible is incidental and in- 
consequential compared with the significance and impor- 
1 Hn^tes, tvpra, page S87. 
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tance of the subject. It U a matter of common knowledge 
that the reading of the Bible selections is seldom, if ever, 
encouraged by teachers or actually done by students. 

If the Bible may not be read in the public schools, there is 
less probability of its being taught in such schools. "It 
may be admitted, then, once for all, that for the present 
generation at least, Biblical instruction by teachers in the 
public schools is a matter of impossibility." * 

CHUBCHES HATi: ASBUUED BESPOIffilBIIJTT 

State Superintendent of Public Insbuction V. M. lUce, 
of New York, said in 1866 ' that the proper places in whidi 
to receive religious instruction "are churches and Sunday 
schools, of which there is usually a sufficient number in 
every district." 

Judge Lyon of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in an 
opinion given in 1890, holding that the reading of the Bible 
in schools of that state constituted sectarian instruction 
within the meaning of the constitution of that state,* said, 
"The priceless truths of the Bible are best taught to our 
youth in the church, the Sabbath and parochial schools, the 
social religious meetings, and, above all, by parents in the 
home cirde." 

Parents are disposed to delegate the instruction of their 
children to pubhc or quasi-public institutious. They con- 
tribute to the maintenance of schools and churches and send 
their children to persons who are specially prepared for the 
work of instruction. The parent thus surrenders his pre- 
rogative, but this procedure is consistent with the tendency 
toward specialized activities. At any rate, it may be con- 

* MittiiHppi FUm <tf Affiiiafion, page S. 

* Code of FvHie InatnmHan, page 349. 

* Wrisa ». Edgerton, 76 Wuconsin ReporU, page 808. 
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ceded that the solution of our problem is not to be found in 
tbe home, as st^gested by Judge hyon. 

It is perUnrait to inquire : " How many parents have the 
knowledge either at the subject m of pedagogy to teadi the 
Bible properly P Child psydiology is a new science, and as 
applicable to the teaching of rdigion as d music or numbers. 
So greatly, also, have men's minds changed as to religious 
behefs, so much have archeeology and history and ethnology 
done to alter the understanding of Biblical statements, tiiat 
many parents would confess themselves hopelessly behind 
the times if put before an ordinary Sunday school class." ' 

In the schools maintained by the churches is given all 
the reli^ous and Bible instruction of any moment that our 
young people receive. "The churches have a responubility 
for the students that cannot be shifted upon the state. . . . 
The church shoidd do its own work in its own way for the 
young people who normally belong within the range of the 
particular church's responsibility."* 

The Cathohc Church has taken the position tiiat the 
educative process is imitary, tiiat the religious atmosphere 
should permeate the whole school life. It has miuutained 
its own parochial schools in order to withdraw its young 
people from what have been characterized as the "Crod- 
less" public schools. 

A writer in The Catholic Educ(^(mal Eeview (S : 166) aaya 
that "religion must be ^ven as an integral part of all educa- 
tion, whether in science, in literature, history, or philos- 
ophy, and unless it is so given it is a worthless addition to 
a life process which is integrated and complete without it." 

The Protestant church has taken the position that tbough 
the educative process is unitary, it does not follow that it 

* Tit BttmHal Ptaee <^ R^ifion in £iIiioii(tim (a mwiogni^i pubfiilied 
bjr tbe National Educatioo AModatioD, 1S18). page 99. 

* Hu^tea, lupra, page SSO. 
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Deeds to be conducted at the same time in one place. This 
church, therefore, attempts to provide in its Bible or Sunday 
adiools the religious and Biblical instruction which is not 
provided in the pubhc schools. 

THE DUTT OF THE STATE TO ENCOTTIUOIi BIBLE STTTDT 

If these two branches of the Chmtiau church, together 
with the Jewish churches, are thus working in a field where 
the home does not and the state will not work, ought not the 
state to foster and encourage this work? "State, church, 
and parents are all concerned in the welfare and education 
of the child. The state deures good citizens ; the church 
desires consecrated Christians. They are interested in all 
children equally and impartially. The parent is interested 
in the individual; he wishes the greatest prosperity to his 
own child. In his development the child is a unit, and the 
forces making for his training must operate in harmony. 
There is partnership in our interest; there must be co- 
operation in oiir tnuntng if the best results are to be at- 
tuned." ' 

The whole problem of the religious and moral education 
of our young people has been given earnest attention during 
recent years. We have long been conscious of a lack of 
tQrmpathetic coBperation between the pubhc schools and 
the church schools. Leaders of both state and church edu- 
cational systems are awakening to the problem of reli^ous 
education as a common responsibility. There is felt to be 
need for a more systematic and effective program of reh- 
g^ous and moral education than has yet been offered In the 
public schools or in the church schools. The demand has 
become widespread for an organized correlation of all edu- 
cational forces for moral and religious ends. 

Within the last few years several plans to make the Bible 
I Texa* FIoB t>f Bibh Sttidy, page i. 
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better known to the pupils of the public schoob have been 
put forward. The interest which is being manifested in the 
various movements for a close correlation of the public and 
church schools is remarkable. The occasional press reports 
(rf these plans have aroused world-wide interest. 

In addition to the efforts that have been made to have 
the Bible more generally read in the public schools, it has 
frequently been suggested that the church supplement the 
work of the Sunday school by further instruction on Satur- 
days, or after school hours on other days of the week. This 
plan, however, has not been widely adopted, probably 
because of a reluctance to curtail the child's opportunity for 
recreation. 

VACATION BIBLE SCHOOU 

Vacation Bible schools have been conducted in the church 
buildings during six weeks of the summer vacation frith 
good results. These schools seek to combine religious triun- 
ing and practical Bible teaching with a program designed 
to promote, irrespective of race or creed, the social welfafe 
of the 18,000,000 school diildren during the summer vaca- 
tion. To many children these summ^ schools present their 
only opportunity for Bible instruction. It is churned that as 
many Bible lessons can be taught in a six-weeks session, with 
classes meeting every day except Saturdays and Sundays, 
as the ordinary Sunday school can teach in seven months. 

These vacation schoob began in a very small w^ in 1901. 
The movement was founded in New York in that year by 
the Rev. Robert G. Boville, whose attention was drawn to 
the need of bringing together idle children, idle churches, 
and idle students for conununity welfare on the East Side 
of New York City. In 1907 the Daily Vacation Bible 
School Assodation, a national organization, was formed 
and schools were introduced into other cities. In 1915 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE AND CHCBCH 11 

tiieie were 3SS such schools in 78 different centers, with a 
total euroUment of 78,058 children, under the instruction 
of 2731 teachers. In oversight and instruction these schools 
are nousectarian and interdcDominational. 

It has occasionally been proposed to adopt the European 
method of excusing the children from the pubhc schools 
at certiun times to attend reUgious instruction in the church 
school of their preference. Rev. George U. Wenner, pastor 
of Chiist Lutheran Church of New York City, proposed 
that the children be excused for this purpose on Wednesd^ 
afternoons.* 

THE OABT FIiAN 

At the industrial cit^ ot Gary, Indiana, the school schedule 
has been so arranged that all pupils whose parents request 
it may attend schools conducted by the various churches 
and synagogues of the city during a. part of each school day. 
The soKslled Gary plan provides that the child can be ex- 
cused during the day to take private lessons at home or to 
attend religious instruction. These periods are not taken 
from the academic work and tiierefore do not detract from 
the regular work of the school. What is taught in these 
outude classes is not the concern of the public school. 
The pupil goes directly from home to church school and then 
to the pubhc school, or else from the public school to the 
church school and then home. Attendance at the church 
school is not compulsory, but b entirely a matter of cottpera- 
tion between the church school and the home. 

The Gary plan is recommending itself in some places as 
a practical solution of the problem of religious education, 
but rehgious teaching is no essential part of ihe plan. It 
merely presents a possible opportunity. The children re- 
ceive their religious instruction under priest, pastor, or 

' Sdigioua Edveatum and tht AiUm Sehoolt. American Tract Society. 
New York, 191S. 
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teacher io their own church or parish house. No recogni- 
tioD or credit is given in the Gary public sdiools for studies 
pursued in the churcli schools. 

STATE AND CHDBCH COdPEOATINQ 

The element of value in this plan is that it demonstrates 
the possibility of the state and church coCperating in the 
nutter of reli^ous instruction and Bible study. A dragy- 
man interested in promoting the Gary system is quoted as 
saying, "I am absolutely convinced that ... a church 
school correlating its work with the public school is the in- 
evitable system and the only solution of the problem of 
reli^us education." * 

Dr. John W. Good of the Eitosas State Agricultural 
College, in "A Plan for a Closer CoSperation in the State of 
Kansas between the PubUc Secondaiy Work of the State and 
the Educational Work of all the Churches within the State,** 
says, "A solution of the problem of Bible study is quite 
possible through a closer cooperation between the public 
sdiool and the educational work of the local churches of 
the school community." 

The committee on reli^ous work in state institutions of 
higher le^iiing, in its report to the Fourth Amiual Council 
of Church Boards of Education, says,* "It is very clear 
that in education the separation of church and state calls 
for vigorous cooperation of church with state." 

1 fiuUdin ej Board </ Edueatiom, Metbodift Ej^Kopkl Qiuidi. Soutli. 
Febniu7> IQIS, ptve S06. 
*F>geS6. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
CsKDiT FOB OnraiDB Bible Study 

THE notion that the educative process can be conducted 
only within the confines of a building or a group of 
buildings is vanishing. Our state and private univer»ties 
are carrying their advantages to the students by extension 
lectures and correspondence courses. Satisfactory completion 
of courses so pursued counts toward diplonia and degree. 

In many places certain activities carried on during part ti 
the day, out^e of the pubUc school but under supervision 
of the school authorities, are credited toward graduation. 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of Division of School Adminis- 
tration of the United States Bureau of Education, wrote on 
March 1, 1916, that he was in favor of giving credit for out- 
side work when supervised and standardized by the school 
authorities. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Educa* 
tion for 1915 * says that the movement to give school credit 
tor definite home work is progressing. "A nimiber (rf high 
schools now allow one or more units for work done at home, 
in the store, or in the shop, under the supervision of the school 
authorities. . . . The giving of school credit tor some defi- 
nite home project properly standardized and supervised u 
recognized as a great aid in bringing the work of the home 
and the school closer together and of offering an opportunity 
to pupils to work on some industrial or ftgricultural project 
under real conditions." 

In March, 1916, the educational department of the state 

of New York announced a plan for coordinating and unifying 

home activities and school instruction in agriculture and 

homemaking. Regents' credits will be granted for successful 

t Vdmne I, p&ge 89. 
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completion of approved work in these subjects. The term 
"project" is applied to such directed study plus supervised 
work. High school projects in agriculture and homemaldiig, 
supervised by special teachers, are to be known as "senior 
projects," and the more elementary work is to be known as 
"junior projects." 

Pupils above the age of twelve years may undertake any 
project authorized by the state educational department and 
approved by the district superintendent of schoob. The 
district superintendent is expected to secure the coopera- 
tion of farm bureaus, hi^ school agricultural and home- 
making instructors, granges, fair boards, and agricultural 
societies. 

One credit, or "count," for such work will be granted to 
seventh and eighth grade pupils during any one year, and a 
maximum of two counts may he granted, to be accredited 
only after high school entrance. This credit is to he given 
upon certification of the district superintendent and ap- 
proval of the Division of Agricultural and Industrial 
Education. 

The projects outlined for 1916 comprise gardening, potato 
growing, com growing, poultiy rising, cooking, and sewing. 
It is announced that other projects will be added from time to 
time as interest warrants their consideration. It is expected 
that at least forty-five minutes during each school week will 
be devoted to the study of agriculture or homemaking related 
to the project being carried on by the puptls. 

The plan is designed to place on an educational basis the 
activity which has developed in connection with agricultural 
clubs and contests, where great stress is laid upon garden and 
kitchen work and little upon school instruction, and where the 
school instruction in agriculture and homemaking is given 
without any effective plan of projecting this instruction 
into the home. 
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SCHOOL CREDITS FOB HOME WOBK 

School credit is ^ven in the elemeDtary schools at Pough- 
keepsie. New York, for a long list of home duties, and Super- 
inteodeDt S. R. Shear of the public schools said in his annual 
report to the board of education, January 1, ldl6: "I be- 
lieve some way should be planned whereby high school 
students as well might receive credit for work done outside 
of the regular school duties." ' 

At the March (1915) meeting of the Foughkeepsie board of 
education. Superintendent Shear stated: "If a child pre- 
pares a meal, makes a bed, mops a floor, does the ironing or 
washing, cares for a baby, builds a fire, goes on an errand, or 
does any one of the thousand things that children are called 
upon to do, it is just as respectable, and just as much a part 
of education, as the study of Greek and Latin. If children 
could have credit for these home duties, they would have 
more respect for their parents, and more respect for labor, 
and they would at the same time do bett^ school work." * 

Beginning with the opening of schools in the fall of 1915, 
credit was offered for a long list of home duties. Those 
specified include work in the garden, cleaning yard, sprink- 
ling lawn, mowing lawn, sweeping sidewalk, shoveling snow, 
care of heater, washing, ironing, mopping, bedroom work, 
dusting, bousecleaning, preparing meals, washing dishes, 
caring for the baby, running errands, caring for sick, repair 
work, care of animals, home sewing, paper routes, helping 
in store, practicing music lessons, and care of automobile. 
Credit is also given for "any other important duty not Usted." 

The pupil is given a card on Friday afternoons upon 
which is printed the list of home duties for the proper perform- 
ance of which credit will be given. Thb card is returned 
on Mondays, ten days after it is received, with the time spent 
t Annual Beport, page 14. * J6t(I., page 11. 
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at various tasks recorded and indorsed by parent or guar- 
dian. Superintendent Shear meets the objection that 
parents may falsify when ngning these cards, by saying : 
"I believe it is a rare parent who will deliberately falsify 
with the full understanding of the child, and the full knowl- 
edge of the parent. Even so, here is a ^lendid opportunity 
for the teacher to give moral instruction in the schools and 
in the homes." ' 

The rules governing the giving of credit for home duties 
provide that such "credit will count as much in the promo- 
tion of a child as any regular subject in the school, and the 
pupil will be marl^ on a scale of one hundred for actual 
work of not less than forty-five minutes a day"; also that 
"any duty ... of value to the parents may be counted." 

Superintendent Shear reported that as the year advanced 
he was "more fully persuaded of the value of this line of 
work," and that it was "probably the most important for- 
ward move we have made this year." * He advocated the 
plan in an address b^ore the New York State Coundl of 
Superintendents at Ithaca on October 9, 1915. Among 
other reasons advanced for it was that it dignified labcw, 
increased sympathy between home and school, and hence 
increased the efficient^ <rf the school. 

Some schools in other states give credit for almost any 
work done in the home. Superintendent L. R. Alderman of 
the Portland, Oregon, pubUc schools, reported to the United 
States Department of Education,* "We are ^ving credit in 
school for music work done outside of school, and are in 
some schools giving credit for any work done at home." * 

' Annual Report, page IS. 
' Ibid., pages 11 and IS. 

* Report for 1913, Volume I, page IH. 

• See School Credit for Home Work, by L. B. Aldermui. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boatoo, 1910. 
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The report of the United States Commissioiier of Educa- 
tion for 1914 ' states that while "the giving of credit for 
any kind of work that a parent certifies his chUd has done is 
not general^ considered advisable," "some schools report 
good results where this plan Has been tried." 

Th&te are several plans for allowing credit for home work. 
In high schools requiring fifteen or sixteen points or units 
for graduation, the usual plan is to allow a unit of credit for 
definite home tasks. In the dementary schoob a few points 
are added to a pupil's grade in the industrial subjects, or a 
half holiday is granted to a pupil after he has earned a cer- 
tain number of credits. 

In Kansas, at the cities of Topeka and Salina, a total of 
three credits is given toward graduation from high school 
for work done out«de of the high school. Not more than 
two of these credits may be in any one subject. 

In Wyoming credit is ^ven for industrial work, manual 
training, etc., conducted outside of the public schools. 

At Westbrook, Maine, the high school course of study 
meets the requirements of coll^^ entrance, while at the 
same time it contains two electives, paper making and tex- 
tile working. The students may spend one half day each 
week doing work in the local mills, for which they can receive 
credit in these elective subjects. 

It b not uncommon for credit to be given for work done 
outside of regular school classes in the schools of Ohio. 
At Franklin, in that state, such oedit is given for work 
done in ccnrelation with the high school and under the direc- 
ti<m of the superintendent of schools in muuc, art, manual 
tnuning. domestic science, agriculture, and commercial lines. 
Credit b given at Coshocton for outside work along various 
lines lite mu«c. 

The giving of credit for work done in muuc under the 
' Vcdume I, page 80. 
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instructioQ of a competent private teacher is meeting with 
favor, according to the United States Commissions of Edu- 
cation, for in the report last cited we read: "Many girls 
attempt to cany lessons in instrumental music, which re- 
quire several hours of practice a day. in addition to their 
regular high school studies. . . . That school officials are 
coming to rect^^ize the necessity for giving credit for music 
taken out^de of school, provided no music course is offered 
1^ the school, is shown l^ the many reports received at 
this bureau." • 

The following report from Junction City, Kansas, b cited 
as typical: "There has been a growing demand among the 
pupils of the high school to take some form of instrumental 
music outside of school. To do this, they have had either 
to run the risk of overwork or to postpone their musical 
truning until later in life. The school authorities have 
arrived at the conclusion that a serious and thorough study 
of singing or the playing of any musical instrument is as 
truly a part of education as any regular school subject." 

At Webb City, Missouri, credit b given for private in- 
struction in music equivalent to the course outlined by the 
State Department of Education. At Lewbton, Idaho, four 
t^ the uxteen units required for graduation from the high 
school may be secured for music courses pursued out^de of 
the school. 

At Rockford, Illinob, the board of education in 1916 passed 
an order allowing credit to be ^ven for study of piano and 
violin mu^c outside of school hours. In order to receive 
thb credit the student b required to submit to an ^^mination 
by a committee of competent musical experts at the begin- 
ning of the school term. Lessons must be taken at intervab 
of not less than one week, and the hours given to practice 
must be certified. At the close of the semester, a second 
•PageST. 
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examination is required. The plan was worked out through 
the coSperation of the school authorities, the members of 
a local musical club, and prominent vocal instructors. It is 
probable that credit will be offered in the Bockford public 
schools during 1917 for outside vocal music. 

OUTBIDE BIBLE STUDY mCLDBED 

At the city of Newton, Kansas, credit b given in the high 
school for regular weekfy music lessons, instrumental or 
vocal, under an accredited instructor, for active membn- 
ship in any high school or approved city musical organiza- 
tion, for active membership in high school literary work, 
steady work on the farm, in the home, in the store, bank, 
shop, factory, office, etc. ; for judging with some degree of 
accuracy different types of horses, cattle, hogs, and chickens ; 
for china painting, oil painting, art needlework, or other 
handicraft, or other home-decorative work, and for d^niie 
BiMe study. 

At various places, including Topeka and Salina, Kansas. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Birmingliam, Alabama, credit 
has been offered for outside study of the Bible as well as for 
similar work in music and other subjects. 

Why should not credit be given toward high school 
graduation for definite Bible stut^ pursued outside of the 
school, either in the home or in the church school, or else- 
where? Is not the study of the Bible "as truly a part of 
education as any regular school subject," and if such cre<Ut 
can be ^ven "for any kind of work that a parent certifies 
his child has done," ought there to be any hesitation about 
giving credit for Bible study? Should the public schools 
discriminate against a collection of literature that has 
played and is playing such a vital part in the life of our 
people? 

For the pubUc schools and colleges to grant credit toward 
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gradu&tion for Bible study pursued outside of these insti- 
tutious would introduce no novel principle. In thus recog- 
nizing the cultural value of Bible study th^ accord to it the 
same recognition that they now accwd to other activities 
carried on outside of the classroom. 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson of the public schools of 
Topeka, Kansas, says : "It is not difiScult to find parallda in 
support of this policy on the i>art of the school. Many 
school qrstems give credit toward graduation from high 
school for art work done by high school students in private 
studios. Credit is likewise given toward gradualion from 
high school for music work done under private teachers. 
Also, the high school credits toward graduation the work of 
students done under all cooperative arrangements, whether 
the student be a commemrial student spending part of his 
time in the business office, or a nuinual truning student 
spending a portion of his time in the factory, or a student 
who takes training in physical education in the Young 
Men's Christian Assodation, leceiving credit for the same 
at the high school." ' 

It is customary for the public schoob to recognize work 
done in private schools or under private tutors dther upon 
certificate or after examination. "There can be no Ic^cal 
objection to granting hi^ school credit for work done out- 
side, if the character of the work b such as entitles it to recog- 
nition, and if a rigid examination shows that it has been well 
done ; high schools frequently {^ve credit for work done in 
private schools or by private tutors." * Why should not 
the work of the church schools. Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish, be similarly credited, when properly done and tested 
by examination or otherwise P If the church schools are in 
any measure providing religious education for future citi- 
> Sunday Seftool Jownot, June, 1906, page 4S1. 
■ Dr. Vemon F. Squiica, Brovm Aimm UtmMf, U^r, 191t. 
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teas, ought not the state to acknowledge its obligation 
therefor and at least grant adequate recognition for the 
cultural value of the Bible study pursued therein F 

The United States Commissioner of Education in the 
report for 1&15 says,' refening to the hiring of a manager of 
the sdiool savings association bjr sis banks at little Rock, 
Arkansas, to promote thrift among the school children, that 
"the cooperation of outside agen<nes should be encouraged." 
This statement is surely sweeping enough to indude the 
church schools. 

It has been empirical^ proved that the state may co- 
operate with the church and coordinate the educational 
activity of the churches with that of the public schools. 
Pubhc schoob, elementary and high schools, and colleges 
in many of the states and provinces of North America are 
granting credit toward graduation from such institutions 
for Bible study voluntarily pursued out«de of the state 
institutions, mainly in the church schools. 

During the last few years such a plan has been instituted 
and followed in obtain cities in more than thirty of the 
states and provinces. In several states the plan has been 
officially indorsed by the state educational authorities. 
Many groups of educators, representing state and church 
educational associations, either have already initiated the 
movement or are about to recommend such action. A 
solution has been found for one of the most vexatious 
problems of American life. " What I believe to be an effec- 
tive door is about to be opened to the churches in the 
matter of ^ving rdigious education to students in state 
high schools." * 



> ViJiime I, page 44. 

■ StoDcwaU Andenon, teat^aiy of education of the Methodiat EpiMOpal 
Owrdi Sonth, in BvUttin iff Board ef Edvealwn. Julf , lOlff, p^e «t. 
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OUTLINIi OF THE PLAN 

According to thb plan the public or state seliools simply 
recognize the cultural value of Bible study and grant aca- 
demic recognition therefor, leaving to the church the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibihty of interpreting the Bible as it 
chooses. 

The Bible will continue to be studied as now, on^ more 
systematically and enthusiastically, in church schools, 
young people's classes, or privately. The teacher inter- 
prets the Bible according to the tenets of the particular 
church with which the class or the members may be con- 
nected. The public school authorities concern themselves 
only with the attainments made by the student in the geo- 
graphical, historical, and literary aspects of the Bible. The 
state either satisfies itself by certificate of the teacher of the 
class that the work has been satisfactorily done, or itself 
tests the results by an examination or othea- written 
exercise. 

Credit is given in most cases for satisfactory completion 
of any approved course of Bible study, as there is no general 
dbpositioD to reqiuie the use of any particular course, or to 
supplant any established courses. Frequently an alterna- 
tive course is outlined or suggested. 

In the Protestant Sunday schools credit b general^ given 
for study of either the Uniform or Graded Series of the 
International Lessons. The use of the International Les- 
sons with supplemental lessons is suggested at Pawnee City, 
Nebraska. At Iberia, Missouri, the work may be based 
upon the International Graded Series or other course ap- 
proved by the acaden^ authorities. The Senior Graded 
Series b required in the junior high school of Lewistou, 
Idaho, while in the senior high school of that city the Con- 
structive Series published by the Univer^ty of Chicago 
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Press, or its equivalent, is required. The topics of the 
International Graded Series are adopted in Colorado and in 
Texas, and textbooks in the Constructive Series are sug- 
gested for supplemental reading. The Constructive Series 
is used likewise at Webb City and at Iberia, Missouri. At 
Tacoma, Washington, a special course has been prepared 
by the Educational Committee of the local Ministerial 
Alliance. 

In most cases a brief syllabus is provided, pving in out- 
line the minimum requirements for credit, to serve as a 
guide for the use of teachers and pupils pursuing Bible courses 
for credit. The syllabus originally proposed in North 
Dakota has been followed in many different places, either in 
its original form or after adaptation to local conditions, as 
in Indiana. In Oregon an amplification of the North 
Dakota syllabus has been prepared by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. In the state of Washington 
a syllabus is to be issued under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education. At Pawnee City, Nebraska, 
the superintendent of public schools furnishes each Sunday 
school with a bri^ outline of the work to be covered. The 
subject "Bible Study" there appears in the printed high 
school course of study. 

The expense of printing and distributing the syllabus has 
sometimes been borne by the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, but in some cases the state has printed the syllabus. 
In Oregon an elaborate syllabus has been printed by the 
state. In Colorado the plan is set forth in a bulletin of the 
SUte Teachers' College. 

In most cases some evidence is required by the public 
school authorities that a minimum amount of lime has been 
spent in class exercises and in preparation therefor, as a 
prerequisite for securing the credit for Bible study. The 
amount of work varies from thirty-six to forty-five zedta- 
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tions a year, averagiitg one recitation a week during the four 
years of the high school course. 

The usual plan is for the high school to grant a limited 
amount of credit for Bible study toward graduation, — 
about the same amount of credit that is often given for 
other outside work, — but in Alabama it is proposed to 
add a tew points to the pupil's grade in the public school, 
as is sometimes done in industrial subjects for outside or 
home work. 

A c^tiGcate is frequently required attesting certiun facts 
relating to the quantity of the work done, and the regu- 
larity and punctuality in attendance. This is true at Topeka 
and Salina, Kansas, and Tacoma, Washington. The certifi- 
cate is signed by the teacher cS the class and sometimes 
countersigned by the superintendent (rf the Sunday school 
or the pastor, or by both. 

Cre<Ut is giv^i in a few cases for Bible study carried on 
in church school classes upon the statement .or certificate 
of the teacher that the work has been satisfactorily done, 
without any formal examination being required, but the 
satisfactory completion of the minimum amount of work 
required for high school cre<Ut is generally tested by a written 
examination. In some places credit is based in part upon 
notebooks or other written work. One half credit is some- 
times given for a term paper and the other half for a success- 
ful written test or examination. In Colorado more empha- 
sis is put on the written exercises and notebooks than on the 
examination. The questions in no case cover anything but 
the geographical, historical, and Uterary aspects of the Bible.* 

At Tacoma the pupil is admitted to the examination only 

on recommendation of the teacher of the class, who sends 

to the high school a record of class grade. In Virginia it is 

proposed that only pupils conforming to the general require- 

> See AppeiuUx E, pttfjei aoO-SIl. 
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ments of the public school ore to be admitted to the exami- 
natioD by the high school. 

In aome states a uniform examination is conducted in all 
schools where credit is sought. In other states, where 
credit is allowed by school boards, local arrangements are 
made for the examination. In VermoDt it was proposed that 
examinations be conducted in such manner as would be ac- 
ceptable to the local school authorities. 

The examination is given quarterly, half yearly, or once a 
year at the close of the school year. It is ^ven eac^ half 
year at Olathe, Kansas, and Iberia, Missouri, and at Taconw, 
Washington. It is usually given at the time of other public 
school examinations, usually in the public school building 
and by the public school authorities. 

In the cities of Washington it is usually given under the 
direction of the high school prindpal. At Tacoma it is 
conducted by high school examiners. In Mississippi the 
examination is conducted and the papers are graded by the 
high school authorities. At Topeka, Kansas, the exanu- 
nation is conducted by a "disinterested competent student 
of the Bible." At SaUna, in the same state, it is conducted 
by a committee consisting of the superintendent of public 
schools, the principal of the high school, a member ap- 
pomted by the board of education, and two memb«« ap- 
pointed by the local ministerial union. Sometimes, however, 
the examination is conducted by the teacher of the class in 
the church building with questions prepared ^ther by the 
teacher or by the school authorities or some one designated 
by them. 

There are various plans for formulating the questions. In 
North Dakota the questions are prepared by the state edu- 
cational authorities. In Indiana they are prepared by a 
committee of the State Teachers' Association. At Olathe, 
Kansas, the questions are prepared by a committee repre- 
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sentative of the various church schools conducting the 
classes ia collaboratioa with the high school authorities. 
At Grand Rapids, Michigao, the questions are submitted 
by the teacher of the class to the high school principal for 
approval as to their pedagogical value. The Mississippi 
plan of affiliation provides that the teacher of the several 
groups in a community may suggest questions, but] the high 
school authorities may make up the final list of questions. 
At Iberia, Missouri, the questions are approved by the 
Academy teachers. In Vii^inia the examination questions 
are to be prepared by a committee of educators, appointed 
by the State Board of Education. The papers are to be 
sent to the high school principals, who conduct the exami- 
nation and send the answer papers to the committee, which 
determine the grades that are reported back to the principal. 
It was proposed in Ontario that the examination paper be 
prepared by an educationist appointed by the Minister of 
Education and that it be submitted for criticism to a com- 
mittee representing the churches, which should be especially 
selected for the purpose. 

The Bible study classes are generally conducted in the 
churches or any other convenient places that are not public 
school buildings. Sometimes, however, they meet in the 
public school building after school hours. In some cases 
Bible study is presented as a regular class study in the public 
school building. At Des Moines, Iowa, the teaching is done 
in the high school building after school hours by high school 
teachers. At Spokfme, Washington, Bible coiu'ses are 
taught in the night school for teachers of Sunday school 
classes and for high school students. 

In Ontario Province religious instruction is given in the 
normal school biuldings by representatives of the various 
churches and is accepted as part (rf the regular work re- 
quired for graduation. 
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No public funds are used in teaching the Bible courses for 
credit, and the state itself, in most cases, has not assumed 
any financial obligation in connection with this work. The 
plan leaves with reUgious bodies the responsibihty and cost 
of Bible teatjiing. The teaching is never done by pubhc 
school teachers as such. It is usually done by teachers in 
the church schools, priests, pasting, tead^« from tlie Young 
Men's Christian Association or the Young Women's Christian 
Association, or other qualified person. As a matter of fact, 
the teacher b generally the pastor or priest, or some high 
school teacher. If the teaching is done by pubhc school 
teachers, the^ receive no additional remuneration therefor. 

AN BnUCATIONAL., NOT A REUGIOUS MOVBaiBNT 

Various plans have been suggested to avoid any semblance 
of discrimination against any creed or sect. It must not 
be overlooked that this is no more a Christian movement 
than it is a religious movement. Credit is to be given for 
creditable Bible study pursued by Christian or Hebrew. 
In a su^ested course of Bible study issued by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Oregon, provision 
is made for the study of the Apocryphal literature of the 
Hebrews, books that have not been canonized and made a 
part of the Christian Bible. In Virginia three courses fit 
Bible study are offered by the state authorities, two in the 
Old Testament and one in the New Testament, ao that the 
Hebrew who denies the inspiration and authority of the 
New Testament may confine his study to the Biblical liter- 
ature that is more acceptable to him. The student may 
receive credit for the satisfactory completion of any two of 
the three courses. In the province of Ontario, it was pro- 
posed that optional questions be ^ven in the examination 
so that the pupil might confine himself to the Old Testament 
if he chose. 
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The course ia entirely voluntary, thus interferii^ in no 
way with individual liberty, whether of secularist or religion- 
ist. The decision on the part of individuals or churches 
whether or not to cooperate in the plan is left entirely with 
them. 

This plan of f^ving credit for Bible study does not super- 
sede or displace any other plan for giving mstruction in the 
Bible outside of the public school during school hours. 
Creditable Bible study pursued in summer Bible schools or 
in week-day Bible schools can be credited, according to this 
plan, toward public school graduation, the same as for such 
study pursued in Sunday schools. 

It should be noted that the plan does not put the Bible 
into the pubUc schools, but seciues credit for creditable 
Bible study pursued outside of the schook. 

BUMDAT 8CHOOIB AS BDCCATIONAL AOBNCIBB 

Dr. Gerrit Verkuyl, now educational superintendent for the 
Middle Northwest, of the Presbyterian Church, writing on 
"The Recognition of Outside Religious Study by Our Secular 
Schools," ' ref«-red to the lack of sustuned and purposed re- 
lation between the week-d^ and the Sunday school, and the 
treating of religious efforts as adventitious, and spoke as a 
prophet when be said that "adjustment seems near at hand." 

In the course of his argument Dr. Verkuyl said : "Seeing, 
then, that the teaching of reUgious subjects answers a de- 
mand that is not and cannot be answered in our secular 
schools ; tiiat in themselves such studies have value because 
ot their healthful effects upon the mind; and knowing, 
further, their literary value and thdr broadening of life's 
outlook, — it must be with a sigh of relief that our secular 
instructors notice other agencies at work for the maldng up 
of thdr shortcomings." 

■ ltdigiolu Edtteation, June, 1010, pa^ 197. 
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He then proceeded to draw attention to the fact that 
"the mastery and application of Christian pedagogics and 
even a faithful study of the graded lessons [referring to the 
InteniatJODal Graded Lessons] involve considerable time and 
mental effort. A number tjt those that are in classes pre- 
paring for religious teaching are also students in the hi^ 
school. However earnest and exacting theii Bible work or 
their pedagf^cal studies may bCi no account of them is 
taken in their high school work." Should the pupil "deter- 
mine to study sacred history, then he must do injustice 
either to his mind by overcrowding it or to his school duties 
by neglecting them. Or, should he decide not to study 
sacred history and kindred divine facts and promise, then a 
good quality of him must dwindle down." The conclusion 
was reached that "religious research must be recognized 
and duly valued." 

The suggestion was then made by Dr. Verkuyl that the 
secular instructors "take an honest look at the present con- 
dition of Sunday school work," and that the reU^us edu- 
cators "show plainly to such visitors the kind of work which 
they are doing" and " endeavor to gain a general acquaint- 
ance" with the ways and means of secular instruction. 
"Then, when our educational workers begin to understand 
each other and each other's work, official action can be 
taken on both sides. ... Li order to make this official 
step possible, the work of our Sunday schools must be made 
subject to the inspection of the public educational authorities, 
who may pass judgment only upon its value as an educational 
agency. Examinations, either oral or in writing, must be 
made in the presence of such inspectors so that the stand- 
ards of the vrark can be fmrly estimated. We believe that 
this plan can be carried out in certain places even now; in 
general very soon. It may be the honor of this generation 
to remedy their educational defect." 
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chaftek three 
Advantages op the Plan 

THE results achieved by this plan of cooperation between 
the state and church schoob, briefly stated, are : 

1. It standardizes Bible study and raises the standard of 
qualiflcation of Sunday school teachers. 

2. It dignifies the subject and encourages Bible study. 
S. It affords an incentive for more serious Bible study. 

4. It increases interest on the part of parents in religious 
education. 

5. It tends to reduce sectarian differences. 

6. It coordinates church, parochial, and private schools 
with the public schools. 

7. It gives uplift and impetus to church schools and reacts 
beneficially upon the conduct and life of public schools. 

STANDARDIZATION OF BIBLE STDDT AND TEACHINa 
The plan will necessitate the standardization of the church 
school and the raising of the standard of qualification of 
teachers in such schools. These schools, in order to have this 
Bible study accorded academic credit, will be required to con- 
form to academic standards of education. 

At some places those interested in the subject are not 
urging immediate granting of credits, but are ^ving their 
attention to making sure that when the public school au- 
thorities are disposed to grant the credit it will be found that 
the church schools are doing a grade of work worthy of aca- 
demic credit. 

The Protestants, at least, must admit the accuracy of tlus 
estimate of the educational efficiency of the Sunday school, 
recently made by Dr. Theodore G. Soares, head of the depart- 
ment of practical theology of the University of Chicago: 
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" Its work . . . ia still very superficial. The Sunday school 
teacher is generally entirely untruned. Simday school 
literature has until recentiy been far below the standarcts of 
the public school. Sunday school work has been enthusiastic 
and inspirational, but not educational." ^ 

Professor J. D. Elliff says in the Missouri School Jotimal: 
"la our attempt to make the Sunday school lessons easy 
and attractive we have shortened the recitation period, di- 
luted the subject matter, and lowered the standards of teach- 
ing, until we are in danger of defeating our real purpose. 
The term 'school' in the sense of a place where something is 
studied intensively and taught skillfully is a misnomer when 
applied to some Sunday schools." * 

A Protestant Sunday school worker in a central state points 
to two reasons why, in his estimation, credit cannot be ^ven 
for much Bible study, when he says, "The work ,in most of 
our Bible schools is not yet such as to deserve recognition, 
and some lessons, as, for instance, the Uniform Lessons, I 
consider entirety unsuited for this purpose." 

The teachers in Protestant Sunday schools, at lea^t, are 
too often volunteer workers with good intentions, but possess- 
ing littie skill as teachei:s. However, among these unpaid 
teachers are an appreciable number of the trained public 
school teachers who teach in the local church schools with 
which they are affiliated what they are not permitted to 
teach their pupils in the public schools. 

Either the teaching methods which are followed in the 
public schools are not known to many church school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, or these persons are imbued with 
a strange notion that methods must be employed in religious 
education different from those of secular education. 

The time now devoted to religious instruction in the church 

1 BibHeal World, Jsnuaiy, 1916, pags 6. 
> February, 1916, page 79. 
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schools is entirely insdequate. It will readily be admitted 
that more Ume i^ould be devoted to the study of the Bible. 
The church should Tif-^*^ sure, however, that it ia mftlcing the 
beat use possible of the time that is now available to it before 
it asks the state schools to surrender a part of their time. 

The equipment in church schools is sometimes inadequate, 
especiaUy in country church schools ; but in larger centers 
(rf population classrooms are usually provided, with ade- 
quate maps and reference books. As to the curriculum, in 
the past the Protestant churches, at least, have pursued frag- 
mentary studies in the Bible only. This state of affairs is 
remedied in the Graded Series, which provide a course adapted 
to the developing life of the child. 

Dr. Scares, however, points to the door of hope by saying 
that during the past quarter of a century expert educators 
have given much attention to the matter of religious educa- 
tion and that the International Sunday School Association 
has invited the coitperation of reUgioua educators. This 
association "has completely revised its curriculum, pre- 
senting a graded course of study from the kindergarten to the 
adult classes. This has been accepted and issued in text- 
pamphlet form by the leading denominational publishing 
houses. Other systems of graded curricula have been devel- 
oped, most notably the 'Constructive Studies,' published by 
the University of Chicago Press, the 'Completely Graded 
Series,* published by Charles Scribner's Sons, and the new 
graded system announced by the Unitarian Board." > 

Referring to the movement for credit for out^de Bible 
study and to the Gary plan of allowing the church to take 
children during school hours for study in the church buildings. 
Dr. Soares says, "The results will depend largdy upon the 
possibility of training reUgious teachers." * 

> BibUeal World, Juiusry, 1910, page 9. 
■ Ibid.. pa«« 11- 
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The second annuat annouucemeiit of the Rochester School 
of Beligious Educatum' refers to the pedagogical movement 
in the educational work of the Protestant Sunday schools as 
follows : "For the last decade the Sunday sc^ook have been 
responding very rapidly to the modem pedagogical move- 
ment. Departmental organization in harmony with the 
natural periods of child development has been worked out, 
graded lesson materials have been provided by both denomi- 
national and independent publishing houses, definite courses 
for the training of teachers have been mapped out, and a host 
c^ Sunday School Institute workers have been sent out into 
the field in the cause of more efficient religious education. 
Colleges and theological seminaries are rapidly establishing 
chairs of Religious Education. Sunday school teacher train- 
ing is coming rapidly into the focus of attention." 

The unsatisfactory situation ui the respects indicated is 
largely due to the failure of the state schools to recognize 
and foster their sister schools conducted by the church to 
supplement ihe incomplete work of the state schools. The 
educational standards of the church schook will gradually 
be rused to the level of the public school standards when the 
latter give academic recognition to academic work done by 
the former. 

The adoption of this plan will lead to an improvement of 
the teaching in church schools. One r^ the most significant 
results of the plan wherever adopted is that it raises the stand- 
ard of qualification for teachers in church schoob. The 
teachers of these Bible study classes realize that their work 
is under surveillance by educational ^cperts. They must 
either supplement their inadequate preparation for teaching 
or give way for others who are equipped. It is an advan- 
tage that the incompetent, though faithful and earnest, souls 
who have done the best they could when no more competent 
> See Chatter XVI, page 809. 
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teachers were available, should be compelled by the power ot 
selection to yield their positions to those who are better 
prepared. 

In some places where credit is given for Bible study the 
teacher of a class working for school credit must be in some 
degree specially qualified for the work. The generid tend- 
ency is to require that the Bible study be conducted under the 
direction of a teacher approved by the public school authori- 
ties, either by the local superintendent of schoob or by the 
board of education. In at least one case (Topeka, Kansas) 
the list of approved teachers is posted in the hi^ school 
building. In Sabna, Kansas, the teachers are approved by 
the local ministerial union. At Topekat the teacher must be 
approved by the executive cotmnittee of the city training 
school. The teacher, there, as in some other places, must 
meet the standard required of high school teachers. 

It was provided by the promoters of the plan in Colorado, 
where it was early adopted, that the State Sunday School 
Association should maintain and conduct graded training 
schools for Sunday school teachers, in order that the teachers 
of the high school classes in Bible study mi^t be given 
special training in the subjects they are to teach. Such 
schools were organized throughout Colorado, and over seven 
hundred men and women are enrolled in these graded train- 
ing schools for teach^^. 

It is stated that North Dakota, one (rf the first states to 
adopt this plan, now leads the country in its teacher-training 
work. Dean Vernon P. Squires, of Grand Forks, says : "One 
marked development has been a notable improvement in the 
quality of the work done in the Sunday schools of the state. 
Sunday school workers have realized, as they never realized 
b^ore, that their work is being looked upon by their pupils 
in the same way that these pupils regard their regular high 
school studies. There has, ther^ore, been a noticeable 
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improvement in the character of the work. Teachers and 
pupils have both studied in a way hitherto unknown in the 
Sunday school." ' 

At Lewiston, Idaho, the teachers of BiUe study classes 
working for public school credit meet once a month for 
special directions as to the work. One of the teachers has 
been chosen general manager and instructor of aJl the other 
teachers. 

Professor G. Byron Smith of the Iberia Academy, Missouri, 
testifies relative to the results attained there along this line, 
that "it has brou^t the courses and the instruction up to the 
standard ot secular education." 

At Spokane, Washington, classes for teachers of these 
courses in the Simday schools are held in the night school, 
and high school pupils also are admitted to these classes. 
Bible classes for teachers in which not less than five hundred 
are enrolled are conducted in Tacoma, where high school 
credits are given for Bible study. 

The standards of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, or their equivalent, have been 
accepted generally in states where the plan has been adopted, 
as the only adequate standard of efficiency for the Sunday 
school. These standards require that "the minimnni scholas- 
tic attainment of high school teachers shall be equivalent to 
graduation from a college, . . . including special training 
in the subject they teach." 

ENCOUBAOEBIENT OF BVBLB STDDT 

The plan is well adapted to encourage careful Bible study. 

Every Bible teacher knows how difficult it is to get the 

pupils to study the Biblical literature as they study their 

public school lessons. By this plan "The great literature 

1 ReUsioiu Edtiaation, W.in. 
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(^ wliich no intelligent person can afford to be ign<mint is 
here placed alongside ctf the modem literature, which it per- 
meates." ' When tlie pupils know that their Bible study is 
considered by their public school teachers worthy of credit 
toward graduation, they will apply tltemselves to Bible study 
as earnestly as they do to other courses in the public school 
curriculum. The fact that the Bible is placed side by ^de 
with the courses in his pubUc school curriculum impresses 
the pupil unconsciously with the fact that religion is a vital 
part of his education. 

"We never had classes do more serious and more satis- 
factory work," wrote President Julian A. Burruss of the nor- 
mal school at Harrisonburg, Virginia. "The students studied 
the Bible as never before in the history of our school. 
The Sunday school superintendents and pastors of the dif- 
ferent churches have told us that th^ notice a marked in- 
crease in attendance, regularity of attendance, and interest 
in the Sunday school work as a result of these classes." 

Some will say that the Bible should come into ihe lives of 
the young people regardless of any reward offered for its 
study, and that by this plan their interest is focused upon the 
attdnment of the credential, diploma, or academic degree. 
They will urge that the Bible should attract on its own merits 
regardless of any idea of credits. 

AN INCENTIVE AFFOSDED 

Of course the real objective in religious education as in 
secular education is development of the individual praaon- 
ality. The young person, however, is accustomed to having 
his attainment of a certwn degree of profidenqr in a course 
of study credited toward graduation. There is no logical 
reason why the same recognition should not be ^ven for Bible 
study that is given for other studies. If his Bible study course 
^BOilieia World. W:i7. 
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wen honored with a place in hia curriculum and he knew 
that a definite knowledge of the Biblical literature would be 
given credit equ^ to that given to English hterature. for 
^cample, and would be counted toward graduation, he would 
pursue Bible study more zealously. 

Dean Forest C. Ensign of Iowa University well anawers 
the objectors on this score : "After all. few erf us do much for 
which we do not expect to receive credit. Even we older boys 
and girls are so lazy, both mentally and physically, that some 
real stimulus must arouse us to activity. The credit which 
we receive by way of the monthly pay-check, or profits in 
our business, or in the good opinion of our fellow-citizens, 
drives us to many a worthy deed which would otherwise 
remain undone. Possibly some of us attend divine services 
for the pay which comes faxim the approval of our pastor or 
our neighbor. Many a prayer meeting is made possible for 
the same reason, and possibly the good behavior of some 
of us in our homes is due to the pay which we expect to 
receive in the form of smiles from the eaxthly ruler of our 
destinies ; so let us not under-emphasize the importance of 
official recognition of credit, if you please, even for a work so 
w<Mthy as the study of the Word of God." > 

Even though the plan does increase the interest of the 
young people in the study of the Bible, it will not bring the 
Bible and religious instruction to all. Those who attend 
the church schools come for the most part from religious 
homes, and the young people who do not attend are the ones 
who need such instruction the most. Nevertheless, even if 
the church schools do not reach all the youth, they are doing 
what the pubUc schools are not doing. Therefwe, let the 
state recognize what the church schools are doing, and in a 
later day the state may take the next logical step and supple- 
ment the educative work of the church schoob by directiy 
> BtUgioiu Edveatiim. December, 191S. page US. 
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teaching the Bible as lit^nture to its wards who cannot be 

reached by the church schools. 

The plan does not propose to bring the young people to the 
study of the Bible as the state brings them to the study of 
arithmetic and geography during the elementary years, by 
compulsion. That it is now impracticable for Uie state to do. 
It is unfortunate that the children of aU our homes cannot be 
brought to a study of the Bible, but according the Bible a 
place in the child's curriculum and allowing our public school 
teachers to suggest the election of a Bible course which may 
be taken and counted for graduation will bring maiqr more 
to the study of the Bible than now study it. 

THE PASENTB' interest ELICITED 

If the public school authorities announce that the church 
school is performing an essential and important part of the 
educative process, many of the parents and guardians of the 
unchurched children will send them to the church schools, 
and will have an opportunity to encourage and assist their 
children to do the necessary home assignments in order to pass 
the tests and secure the school credit therefor. Parents, too 
often, pay slight attention to home tasks brought from the 
Bible study class. This plan, however, leads the parents to 
attach new importance to the mastery of the assigned task 
from the Bible study class, since credit is given by the public 
schools for such study. 

BEUOIOnS INTEBESTS HASHONIZED 

This plan is in no sense narrow or sectarian. Denomina- 
tional or sectarian jealousy is not provoked, but aU pupils 
of all creeds and faiths receive equal credit for actual work 
done. It provides a happy medium for the harmonious co- 
operation between both great branches of the Christian 
church and the Hebrews. It offers equal opportunity to all. 
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N^th^ CaUiolic nor l^testant nor Bebrew has cause to 
object, because each can teach bis own veraion of the Bible 
in his own way to bis own people. The Jew, surely, will be 
gratified to have his racial literature accorded an honored 
place beside other ancient literatures. All religionists in 
many parts of the country are 6nding in this plan a happy 
solution of this American problem.* 

This plan especiaUy interests the Catholics, who are mun- 
taining parochial schools wherein they teach the Bible and 
the tenets of their church. There are in the United States 
1276 parish high schools with a registration of 29,176 in high 
school grades. The total of Catholic elementary parish 
schools reached 5488 in X91S, with an enrollment of 1,466,209.* 

The plan will appeal especially to pupils entering the 
public schools from parochial and private schools, where the 
Bible is taught, as such pupils can receive credit towuxl grad- 
uation from the public school for such courses. As it is now, 
students from the parochial or private schools, when they are 
transferred therefrom to the public schools, receive no credit 
toward graduation for work done in courses in religion. It 
is possible under this plan for the public schools to recognize 
to a certain extent credits brought by these students in Bible 
courses as well as in algebra and Latin. 

EFFECTS NOTICEABLE 

The plan engenders real religious enthusiasm and creates 
a desire for BibUcal knovdedge. Professor G. Byron Smith of 
Iberia, Missouri, writes that the adoption of the plan in his 
city "has put backbone and purpose into the entire work of 
the Sunday school." Dean Squires says that many young 
people are kept in or brought back to the Sunday school 
when th^ are brought under religious influences while study- 

■ See Chapter XV. 

■ B«port of the United Sutea CommunoDer of EducatioD, 191S, 1 : 5W. 
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ing the Bible for credit.' President Bumiss wrote that the 
effect (rf the plan in vogue in the aormal school at Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, "was noticeable throughout the student Ufe." 

Religious teachers are enthusiastic over the plan and 
public school teachers are quite general; interested in it, 
because it supplies a body of information which their pupils 
sadly need, but which cannot well be taught in the public 
schools. 

Concerning the advantages of the plan. Dr. Loran D. 
Osbom of the University of Colorado says : "Bdigious edu- 
cation is given a place and a recognition on a par with public 
school education, and the same standards are applied. At 
the same time, each church is left free to conduct its own 
work and the responsibility for religious education is thrown 
squarely upon the churches, where doubtless it must rest 
under a ^stem involving the separation of church and state 
such as maintains in our country. The plan seems to contain 
genuine possibilities for development of religious education 
among young people of high school age, while the reflex in- 
fluence will be felt throu^out the entire Sunday school in 
better standards and more efficient work." * 

> R^fiouM Education, Febniaiy, 1916, page H. 
*Vnd.. April, 1916, page 12«. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
The Plait Applied m Higher Education 

CREDIT toward graduation was given at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, for certain Bible courses 
conducted by clergymen of that city, as early as 1908. A 
committee of delegates from all the leading churches of the 
city, from the student organizations, and from among the pro- 
fessors of the university presented the following petition to 
the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of the university : 

"We respectfully request that arrangements be made as 
speedily as possible by which a limited amoimt of credit may 
be given students for systematic and thorough work done in 
ai^ such religious studies as are usually counted toward the 
degree of B.A. in American universities of Uie first rank, 
provided that such students submit for approval an outline 
of any such course of study with a list of collateral reading, 
and give proper evidence that they have opportunity to pur- 
sue such study under the systematic and regular guidance 
(^ a reliable teacher, and pass suitable examinations to be 
given by the university," 

The faculty tmanimously granted the petition, and a Com- 
mittee on Religious Education was appointed, which served 
practically as the head of a department of the university. 
Subject to the regulation of this committee, pastors of local 
churches or duly qualified representatives of any religious 
organization were allowed to give courses in reli^^ous edu- 
cation for university credit. Any teacher who desired to 
give courses on religious topics for credit in the university 
announced the fact to the committee and presented an out- 
line of the proposed course, which was subject to approval by 
the committee. 

Courses aggregating fourteen hours of credit were offered 
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by the local miniatera. The foUowing courses, each for two 
hours' credit, were given : Christian Apologetics, Chriatian 
Ethics, Evdution of Christian Idea and Wcvship ci God, The 
Modeni Interpretation of Religion, The Literature of the 
Bible, New Testament Theology, and Old Testament History 
and Literature. 

Students following Uiese courses might receive four hours' 
credit in one year, but not more than eight hours during 
the four years' college course. Credit was given only after 
an examination conducted by the instructor of the class, sub- 
ject to the rules of the university. The instructor was re- 
quired to present to the registrar of the university a formal 
statement certifying the amount of work done, that the final 
examinations were satisfactorily passed, and Uie amount 
of credit to which the student was entitled. 

The work began with promise, and courses were success- 
fully given for two years. The interest of the students, how- 
ever, declined, and the courses were discontinued. Nearly 
one hundred students registered and received credit in these 
courses while they were given. Similar courses are now 
prepared by the university departments, are passed upon 
by the Course of Study Committee, by the Committee on 
Religious Education, and finally by the faculty. 

Pwrfessor Forest C. Ensign, Dean of the Men at the uni- 
versity, giving an account of this experiment in the Decem- 
ber, 1915, issue of Religious Education,^ says : "My own per- 
sonal conviction is that the partial failure and final aban- 
donment of the work was due somewhat to the fact that the 
ministers giving the courses felt that they were under rather 
dose supervision. I believe also that those giving the 
courses, overwhelmed as they were with their regular parish 
duties, felt that their courses would be compared, possibly 
unfavorably, witli courses in the regular departments of the 
< Page 5Si. 
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university and they, therefore, hesitated to bring them to 
the attention of the students naturally affiliated with their 
particular churches and most likely to elect Uieir lectures." 

Professor Ensign adds that the fact that these courses were 
rather successfully given for two years "is a suggestion of 
what might be accomplished under somewhat different con- 
ditious without in the least trespassing upon the religious 
rights of any, without calling upon the state for a cent of sup- 
port, and without subjecting the administration of the imi- 
versity to any criticbm because of sectarian reli^ous instruc- 
tion." 

TH£ PI.AN WORKED OUT AT OBEELET, COLORADO 

In the fall of 1910 the State Teachers' College of Colorado 
at Greeley, a conununity of about eight thousand people, 
arranged that its students might elect to take Bible study 
courses in the local churches for college credit. This ex- 
periment, which has become widely known as the "Greeley 
Plan," has been increasingly successful. 

In the yearbook and catalogue of this college for 1916- 
1917,' we read : "Unusual opportumtlea for Bible study are 
offered to students through a system of cooperation betweeen 
the churches of Greeley and the Teachei^' College. Bible 
courses of college grade are maintained in all the larger 
churches. Under specified conditions students may receive 
college credit for work done in these classes." 

The Greel^ plan was elaborated through the combined 
action of the local Young Women's Christian Association, 
the college faculty, and the Weld County Ministerial Asso- 
datiou. The guiding spirit in the movement was the Kev. 
De Witt D. Forward, then minister of the Baptist Church 
at Greeley, now pastor of the First Baptist Church at Oil 
City, Pennsylvania, who worked out a plan whereby the stu- 
» Page il. 
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dents (rf Uie college should pursue their Bible study in the 
local churches, the college Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation coSperating with the churches to push the matter 
of enrollment and attendance. To this plan was added the 
idea of credit in the college for the Bible work thus done. 

This arrangement grew out of dissatisfaction with the 
results attained by the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion in Uie field tA Bible study. This strong organization 
was conducting Bible classes composed of small groups of 
students. Not enough studentsi however, elected the Bible 
courses, and the work was not considered thorough enough. 
Then, too, these classes met the needs only of those affiliated 
with the evangelical churches. They were viewed with dis- 
approval by other denominations, and received but half- 
hearted support from the local churches with which these 
students were associated. The ministers complained that 
students who should attend their chim^es and Sunday schools 
felt that their religious obligations had been met if they at- 
tended the weekly devotional meeting of tiie Young Women's 
Christian Association and the study group to which they be- 
longed. The students had but little to do with the local 
churches. 

At a conference of some of the religious leaders c^ the com- 
munity Mr. Forward expressed the dissatisfaction of the local 
ministers with a situation which tended to isolate the college 
students ht>m the churches. This led to the question of 
cooperation. Mr. Forward conferred with Mrs. Mary Miller 
Cross, the president of the Advisory Board of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, and they made a report to 
President Zechariah X. Snyder of the college, asking that 
arrangements be made for conducting Bible study groups in 
the churches of the city and granting credit for the work in 
the same manner that credit was being granted for other non- 
resident work. President Snyder accepted the recommeada- 
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tion and asked the director of non-restdeat work to confer 
with a committee composed of Mrs. Cross, the student presi- 
dent of the Young Women's Christian Assodation, and rep- 
resentativea of the local ministerial association, and to 
work out the plan in detail. Originally the ministers of ihe 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and Roman Catholic 
churches were members of the committee. 

This joint committee addressed itself to two questions. 
Since the students from the college for teachers were to study 
the Bible, ought they not to have a formal course in every 
way worthy of teachers in training and of children in the 
Sunday schools p If the quality and quantity of work done 
by these prospective teachers should be worthy of academic 
credit, ought not credit to be ^ven to all the applicants who 
should meet the academic requirements for credit ? Unani- 
mously the members of the joint committee answered both 
these questions in the affirmative. 

The committee's conclusions were sent to President 
Snyder in a full statement, which covered five details of or- 
ganization : the course of study, the tertbooks to be used, 
the appointment of teachers, the organization of classes, and 
the method of granting credit for the work. Under the test 
of actual practice, a few changes were found to be desirable ; 
but in the main the plan in use at present is identical with 
that originally proposed. 

President Snyder referred the report to the college com- 
mittee on curriculum. This committee worked out a set c^ 
conditions that must be fulfilled if credit were to be given for 
such courses. Dean James H. Hays, the chairman of that 
committee, reported favorably. When it was foimd that 
every reli^ous leader, pastor, priest, and minister in Greeley 
had assented to the principle involved, the college launched 
the Greeley plan. 

When the students enroll in the college, the director of 
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Bible study asks for their church preference or church mem- 
bership. A list of the students preferring a certain church ia 
sent to the pastor of the church. These students are then 
invited to become members of the Bible study class in that 
church and to take the work, either for or without credit. 
Persons not enrolled in the college may take the work in these 
classes without credit. If they desire the college credit, they 
may enroll as non-resident students. The committee recom- 
mends that every class elect a president and secretary and 
such committees as may be helpful in malting the work of 
the class most efficient. 

The regular work for a student in the college la sixty tenn- 
hours per year, twenty hours to a term of twelve weeks. 
Bible study for the full year of thirty-six weeks is given four 
term-hours of credit. This is equivalent to one fifteenth of 
the whole year's work, and may be taken in addiUon to the 
twenty term-hours required of the resident student. To earn 
this (»«dit of four term-hours, the student must attend a 
minim imn of twenty-eight lessons of forty-five nunutes each, 
extending throughout the year. 

The number and length of the sessions, the notes and 
themes for each term, and the scholastic attainments of the 
teachers are the only questions over which the college main- 
tains jurisdiction. It is upon the academic quality of the 
work alone that the college presumes to pass judgment. 
Each class is absolutely free to follow any doctrinal bent it 
may choose in the presentation of the subject. 

In accepting the work for credit, the college treats courses 
in Bible study as it does courses in mathematics or domes- 
tic science, accepting or rejecting the student's work as it 
is found academically satisfactory or unsatisfactory. At 
first the college set a final examination upon the year's work, 
but at present, while the college reserves the right to give 
such an «uunination, the student is asked to present his 
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notebook and prepare three theses upon some topic connected 
with the work at the end of each term. These are first read 
and approved by the teacher of the class and then sub- . 
nutted to the college director for his approval.' 

The college is very careful in the selection of persons, 
not members of the college faculty, to conduct its work in 
non-resident groups. The teachers of these Bible classes are 
nominated by the superintendents of the Sunday schools and 
must be approved by the college director of Bible study 
brfore the work of the class will be accepted for credit. The 
director insists upon the teachers having a good general edu- 
cation, usually indicated by a college degree, and besides this, 
special preparation for teaching the Bible and personal fit- 
ness for the work. It b stated that in the churches now sup- 
porting these classes all the teachers have had their training 
in college or theological seminaries, all but one are graduates, 
and four out of nine are Masters of Arts or Philosophy. Once 
every term, at the call of the director, there is held a meeting 
of all the teachers of the Bible classes for consultation with 
one another and with the committee in charge of the work. 

Since most of the students leave the college to teach in 
the elementaiy schools at the end of two years, the plan 
provides for the foundations of the knowledge of Biblical 
history and hterature to be established in the work of these 
two years. The work of the two years is designed to give 
the student, not a detailed, but a comprehensive study of the 
story of the Hebrew people, legendary and historical ; of the 
growth of their religious ideas ; and of the life and teachings 
of Jesus. It is recommended that a comprehensive, consecu- 
tive study of the books of the Old Testament should be the 
work of the first year, and that the life and teachings of Jesus 
should be taken up in the second year. Some supplementary 

■ For queatums lued on the early eiaminatioiu see Appendix E, pagea 
2e7-eSff. 
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lessons baviDg to do with teaching methods in the Sunday 
schools are given in some of the classes at the option of the 
teacher. 

The work for the tliird and fourth years, designed for 
students who remun in the college for the A.B. degree and 
fcM* preparation for positions as supervisors, principals, and 
teachers of high school subjects, covers in a more detailed 
way some particular period of Biblical history, with empha- 
sis upon the social and ethical significance of the book studied. 
This work is given in only one or two of the churches, and then 
only when there are enot^ of third or fourth year students, 
who have had the work of the first two years, to warrant the 
oi^anization of such classes. 

In a bulletin issued March, 1915, by the college, entitled 
"A Bulletin Concerning Beligious and Moral Education," 
and prepared by Professor Ethan A. Cross, the college direc- 
tor of Bible stud^, the courses are outlined as follows : 

First Year. The Old Testament. 
The history of the Hebrew people. 
The growth of the Hebrew rehgious ideas and ideals, traced 

through Hebrew legends, stories, history, and finally 

in the sayings of the prophets. 

Second Year. The Life of Christ. 
The events in the life of Jesus. 
How, when, and where Jesus Uved. 
How Jesus worked and what he taught. 
The extended influence of the teachings and examples of 
Jesus. 
Third Year. 
A detailed study of some phase of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, such as the Acts of the Apostles, and a study of 
methods of teaching apphcable to religious educati(M). 
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Fourth Year. 
A detuled stu<^ of some book or group of books of the Old 

or New Testament not previous^ covered in the third 

year. 
Teaching methods. 

It is stated in the bulletin that it is the purpose of the 
work of the first two years to acquaint the students with the 
contents of the Bible. After the foundation is laid in the first 
two years, the student is ready for a more careful study 
of any phase of the literature or history of the Bible that the 
third or fourth year groups may take up. 

No one textbook is required, although one b recommended 
for each year. If the teacher in any one of the churches pre- 
fers a book other than the one recommended by the com- 
mittee, the book is submitted to the college director of 
Bible study for his approval. If it is approved, it is used in 
that class as a substitute for the recommended book. 

For the first year, the Old Testament studies, the books 
recommended are G«oi^ L. Chamberlmn's An ItUrodttction 
to the BiUe for Teachers of Children, or Chamberlain's The 
Hebrew Prophets. These books are to be supplemented by 
such others as Professor Kent's Historical Bible, Comill's 
History of the People (^ Israel, Comill's Prophets of larad, 
and, for spedal topics, l^ The Encyclopedia Britanniea, 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, The Jewish Encyclopedia, and 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 

For the second year, the New Testament studies. Burgess* 
Xtfe of Christ has been used for some years, and Kent's 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus at other times. Classes in 
the Roman Cathohc Church have used Abb£ Fouard's The 
L^e of Christ and Pope's The Prophets of Israel. For Jewish 
classes, Montefiore's The Syjioptic Gospels has been recom- 
mended. Some variations in textbooks have been author- 
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ized from time to time for the classes in the Episcopal Church 
and others. During 1915-1916 the college classes were doing 
the second year's work on the life and Teachings of Jesua. 

The Greel^ plan has been a success from the beginning. 
It has operated to increase greatly the number of students 
studyii^ the Bible. In the first year about one hundred and 
fifty students enrolled in the trasses, and about one third of 
these took the work for credit. Durii^ the year 1911-1912 
there were two hundred and seventeen students who elected 
the courses of Bible study on Jesus, fifty-six of this number 
being members of the Roman Catholic church. Each succeed- 
ing year upwards of two hundred students have been enrolled 
in these classes. In the college year 1914-1915 two htmdied 
and seventy-one students were enrolled, more than fifty per 
cent of the students enrolled in the college. One hundred 
and forty-five of these took the work for college credit. The 
following year approximately two hundred and sixty-five were 
enrolled. 

The plan meets with the approval of the Protestant 
churches of Greeley, and of the Roman Cathohc and Unita- 
rian bodies. It has also been presented to eminent teachers 
of the Jewish faith and has been commended by them. All 
the leading churches of the city have their college Bible classes, 
open both to those who wish to meet the credit conditions and 
to those who do not care for credit. Such classes are b^ng 
conducted in the Methodist, Baptist, P^t Presbyterian, 
United Presbyteaiian, Unitarian, Roman Catholic, Disciples 
of Christ, Congregational, and Episcopal churches. 

Three significant results are reported to have been no- 
ticed at Greeley since this plan has been in operation : 
" (1) The percentage of students in the present classes is far 
larger than that under the old system of Bible study in the 
Christian Associations and in the miscellaneous Sunday 
school classes. (2) The influence of former students is be- 
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giimiiig to be felt in various communities of the state in the 
direction of higher standards for the Sunday school. (S) The 
Bible and the religious life are coming to have more lecogni- 
tion as belonging to a reasonable life." ' 

Of the Greeley plan, Mr. Forward says, in a paper on the 
subject read at the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in St. Paul, July, 1914 : "The technique of this plan 
bas a threefold necessity — academic, rehgious, civic. Always 
alert and interested, the leaders have worked together 
for the sake of the students and for the good name of the 
institution, to conserve academic standards. Always happify 
and vigorously the leaders have so wrought that each reli- 
gious group has had freedom for study and for investigation ; 
. . . The commanding purpose is threefold : To conserve 
the religious interests of teachers in training, to initiate 
sound pedagogy for the study of the Bible at the seat of a 
professional school for teachers, and to arouse each local 
church to serve its own group of the leaders of to-morrow. 
We shall make no plea tor the outworn pedagogy of rewards. 
We would not force teachers, much less children, to gulp 
down a curriculum, and, frankly, we scout the idea that 
at^ version of the Bible can have place in our public schools. 
But it is a settled fact that without appropriation of state 
money and with only a slight expense to the local churches, 
the truths of religion, as expressed in our sacred writings, 
function in a state institution of higher learning at Greeley, 
Colorado." 

Rev. fVanklin J. Estabrook, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church and president of the Weld County Ministerial 
Association, and Rev. W. D. Whan, minister of the Greeley 
Baptist Church, unite in saying : "The Greeley Plan con- 
tinues in usefulness and popularity in both church and col- 
lies, and is a great source of inspiration and efficiency to 
n loT April, 1916, page 110. 
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all our churches. It brings us into most hsp^ relations 
with brethren of eveiy communion, and is having a large 
influence in establishing standards of religious education 
throughout the state. It is our opinion that the so-called 
'Greeley Flan' can be adapted to all the state institutions 
of the coimtry." 

In a letter written May 18, 1912, by Mr. Estabrook at the 
request of and in behalf of the Weld Coimty Ministerial 
Association, to express to Mr. Forward the appreciation of 
the churches and ministers of Greeley "for the statesmanlilie 
and effective plan of public reli^us instruction carried on 
by the Teachers' College of Colorado," he says of the Gndey 
plan: 

" 1. The work carries with it the coSperalion and support 
of every branch of the church and yet is entirely free from 
the legal and denominational difficulties which have hereto- 
fore positively hindered such coOp^ation. 

"2. The plan provides also an adequate and suitable course 
in the study of the Bible and raises the study to the profes- 
sional level maintained by the college in other studies. 

" 3. It is a source cJ delight and profit to all who take the 
work for credit, many of whom axe seriously studying the 
Scriptures for the first time, though in Sunday school all 
their lives. 

" 4. The supervision of teachers and work exercised by the 
school is in every way conducive to the quaUty of the work 
of the teaching and of the respect in which it is held in both 
church and school. 

" 5. The work seems susceptible of adaptation to the colle- 
giate institutions and to high schools, and will, we beUeve, 
powerfully promote the cause of Christian scholarship and 
prove an effective and unobjectionable method of providing 
an adequate education in religion under church Influence." 

Rev. Andrew B. Casey, pastor of St. Peter's Catholic 
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Church at Greeley, who persistently supported the movement 
and won for it the approval of the authorities of the Catholic 
church in the Colorado diocese, says: "Eveiy thoughtful 
and sincere man is desirous c^ some plan for the working out 
of the problem of reli^ous teaching in our public schools. 
The so-called * Greeley Flan ' will certainly figtu% much in the 
future solution of this problem. For the last three years, 
I have taught the Bible class in my church, and the results 
have been most gratifying, both from the standpoint of 
my personal satisfaction and the splendid results from my 
students. I consider the Greeley Plan a success." 

Mrs. Anna Hileman Hugh, a member of the college 
faculty and Bible Study Chairman of the Young Women's 
Christian Association's Advisory Board, has this to say : 
"From the standpoint of one who has worked in one of the 
Simday schoob of the town for several years, and has also 
been a member of the faculty of the college and of the ad- 
visory board of the Young Women's Christian Association, 
I consider the Greeley Plan for Bible study far superior to 
any plan for such work ever undertaken for the students of 
the collie, and believe that this movement ranks among the 
most important educational undertakings in the history of 
the institution. This opinion is shared by the faculty and 
townspeople of Greeley, who are interested in the problem. 

"In the first place, Bible study has a place on a level with 
oth^ academic work. It is so presented to the students at 
the opening of the year. The work has been of such a char- 
acter that it is not con»dered a 'snap course.' The best 
students of the school have enrdled in the classes for credit. 
This plan seems admirably adapted to give a broader outlook 
in religious matters to students." 

Mrs. Maiy M. Church, who teaches the dass which Mrs, 
Forward conducted until the removal of Mr. and Mrs. Foi^ 
ward from Greeley, wrote on December 20. 1915 : "I think 
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there is a coiwderable increaae in the attendance of the Bible 
classes for credit, though my own class counts about the 
same as last year. ... It is indeed very stimulating to 
look over sucb careful work as most of the students present 
and watch their progress in actual knowledge of the Bible 
according to the highest standards of modem scbolarsbip 
and vital religion." Later.JunelS, 1016, Mrs. Church wrote: 
" The wotk this year was in many respects more gratifying 
than ever, though the increase in attendance is not phe- 
nomenid." 

The Gredey plan has not been extended b^ond the botmd- 
ariea of Greeley, for the reason that the college faculty could 
not so well sup^vise the appointment of instructors. Any 
extension of the course to include other cities would make the 
supervision less effective or make necessary the employment 
of a supervisor. This is considered to be impossible under the 
law of the state. The principle involved is, however, pene- 
trating the entire educational system of the state, as we shall 
see in a subsequent chapter. 

TH£ PLAN WOBKED OUT AT AUSTIN, TEXAS 

The University of Texas, at Austin, also gives credit for 
Biblical courses given outside the institution. Such credit 
is given for courses offered by the Texas Bible Chair, the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, and the other 
members of the Aasodation of Religious Teachers.^ 

The Association of Religious Teachers is the result of an 
earnest and prolonged effort, on the part of those interested, 
to meet the felt need and demand, on the part (rf the students, 
for some ^stematic Biblical and religious instruction in 
connection with the university. As stated in its constitu- 
tion, the object of the association is "to present suitable 
religious instruction to students of the University of Texas, 
> UtUTcrn^ Cstologue. 1915-l&ie. page 89. 
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for credit in that institution, to prevent unneceasary dupli- 
cation of courses, to secure co&rdination of courses, so far as 
practicable, and such coj^ration B3 may be mutually helpful, 
wise, and expedient." 

It is stipulated that the work must be of university grade 
and be taught on an undenominational basis in an educa- 
tional foundation of rec<^nized standing located in Austin, 
or by an approved teacher, who devotes himself permuiently 
to teaching. The rules laid down by the university auth<Mi- 
ties require that regular classes be held, at least equal in 
number, in length of period, and in amount of preparation to 
those of a university course involving the credit asked. Tests 
or examinations are held, corresponding to those of the uni- 
versi^. Only students of sophomore grade or above are ad- 
mitted to the classes. The work must be completed with a 
creditable grade. The student cannot carry more than one 
full course outside the university at one time, and his total 
amount of work must not exceed six coiu*8e9. He must se- 
cure the consent of the dean of the faculty and, if under 
twenty-one years, the approval of his parent or guardian. 

The schedule of courses includes the following : The 
Fundamental Conceptions Underlying the National Growth 
and Greatness of the Jews ; The Life of the Jewish Nation ; 
Kingdom of God as Proclaimed and Defined by Jesus Christ 
and Interpreted and AppUed by his Followers; Life of 
Christ ; The Beginning and Eariy Period of Hebrew Proph- 
ecy ; The Life and Work of Isaiah ; Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
All Later Prophecy; Life and Letters of Paul; The Ethics 
of Jesus; The Social Message of Jesus — Modem Applications; 
Outlines of General Church History from the Beginning of 
the Second Century to the Eighteenth Century ; Christian 
Ethics; The Social Teachings of Jesus Christ ; The Parables 
of Jesus Christ; The History and Methods of Christian 
Asceticism ; Jewi^ History from M^nddssohn to Our Time. 
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The courses are conducted by the following gentlemen: 
Thomas W. Currie, Associate Professor of En^h Bible and 
Practical Theology, Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary ; Frank L. Jewett, Professor of the Texas Bible Chair 
of the Church of the Disciples of Christ; Thornton R. 
Sampscoi, Professor of Church History and PoUty, Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary; J. Elliot Boss, Lec- 
turer in Newman Hall; David Bosenbaum, Instructor in 
Semitics, University of Texas. 

The teachers of these classes may state the different 
views of different commimions but may not advocate any in 
the classes. While loy^ to the truth, as each man sees it, 
all suspicion of proselytism is proscribed. Denominational 
advantage and sectarian advocacy are required to be elimi- 
nated from the courses. 

About one hundred and twenty-five students received cred- 
its as a result of pursuing such courses in 1014-1915. About 
the same number received credit in 1016. The religious 
bodies represented by the students in these classes are Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Presbyterians, Jews, and Roman Catholics. 

BISLB STtTDT PLANS AT OTHBB BTATE UNIVERSITIES 

The State University of Missouri, at Columbia, allows 
students to elect a limited amount of work chosen from the 
courses offered by a denominational Bible college situated 
near by. In all such cases there is no question concerning 
the content of the courses offered. It is merely prescribed 
that recognized standards as to amount and quality of 
work shall be maintained. 

Professor J. D. EUiff, Professor of High School Administra- 
tion at the university, who is deeply mterested in the subject, 
has recommended to the faculty the adoption of the essential 
features of the Greeley plan. Professor Elliff wrote on Jan- 
uary 17, 1816: "I have every teason to believe that this 
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plan will be accepted by the university. I have the promise 
of the support of the State Superintendent of Public Schools." 
Dean W. W. Charters of the Education Department is ex- 
pected to urge its adoption. It is understood that Dniry 
College, at Springfield, stands ready to give such credit. 
Professor George of that college has been active in promoting 
the cause in the southern part of the state. 

At the University of South Carolina a course is offered to 
students having in view social or welfare work, or the minis- 
try. The specifically religious and Biblical parts of the course 
are given by courtesy of two theological seminaries situated 
in the same city as the university. The university accepts 
and credits such courses as Bible Study and The History of 
Christianity to the amount of eighteen hours. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is the only state university which has a 
professor devoting his entire time to Bible teaching. For 
such study pursued under Professor W. M. Forrest in the 
department of Biblical History and literature, full credit 
is given toward college and graduate degrees. It is provided 
that the teaching and class instruction in this department 
of the university "shall never, in any wise, be sectarian or 
denominational in character." 

BIBLE STDDT FLANS APPLIED IN STATE NOBUAL SCHGOU 

The state normal schools at East Radford, Virginia, and 
at Harrisonburg in the same state, are now crediting Bible 
study. In the former place a very interesting combination 
has been worked out, with the Normal School for Women, 
the Young Women's Christian Association connected with the 
school, and the Sunday schools cooperating. The students 
are permitted to secure credit toward graduation from the 
normal school for Bible courses voluntwily pursued outside 
the school buildings and outside the school hours. 
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A Council, consisting of the local pastes, Sundiqr school 
auperinteodents of the various churches of the city, the 
officers and faculty advisers of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, and the presid^it of the normal school, 
was formed in 1915. The Comicil made a careful study of 
the plans being followed in North Dakota, Colorado, Indiana, 
and other states, and decided on a two-years course adapting 
the material in the North Dakota ^Uabus. 

The course which was pursued during the session of 1915- 
1916 covered the historical and Uterary parts of the Old 
Testament, with due attention to geography, climate, and 
scenery of the Biblical countries. A study of the great and 
inspiring characters of the Old Testament was made. Strik- 
ing passages of historical and literary value were memorized. 
Attention was called to the parts of the Old Testament that 
are most frequently used by the great writers of English 
literature. Frequent citations and study of such Uterary 
use of the Old Testament by English writer were made. 
Theological and controversial interpretations were carefully 
avoided. 

The Bible study courses were not given during the summer 
quarter, which extended from June 14 to August 28, 1916, 
but lectures on the historical and literary parts of the Old 
Testament were given throughout the quarter. 

For the session of 1916-1917 a syllabus on the New Testa- 
ment was prepared and offered at the openmg of the session 
for all students who desired to take it. 

The Council asked the pastors, the Sunday school superin- 
tendents, or the ecclesiastical authorities of the various 
churches to nominate persons of suitable character and aca- 
demic preparation as teachers to offer the Bible courses in 
connection with the various churches. These nominations 
were made subject to confirmation by the president of the 
normal school. In most cases the persons nominated by the 
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cburcb authorities were members of the normal school faculty. 
Thus a strong body of teacbers was secured for the work. 

It was provided that a uniform examination prepared and 
approved by the Council should be given the students taking 
the Bible study courses and wishing normal school credit for 
the same. These examinations are held twice each session, 
in January and in May. 

The hbrary of tbe normal scbool is supplied with dic- 
tionaries, maps, and charts, and all the helps necessary for 
effective study of the Bible, which are available for the use 
of the various Bible study classes. 

Dr. John F. McConnell, president of the Radford Normal 
School, wrote on January 21, 1916, that the plan was "work- 
ing very well. . . . The plan seems perfectly satisfactory 
to everybody and tbe results are good." In a bulletin pre- 
pared by President McConnell and issued by the Normal 
Scbool in February, 1916, explaining the Radford Normal 
School Plan for giving credit for Bible study, he states 
(page 10) that "tbe interest in these courses has been very 
gratifying from the be^nning. The quaUty of the work done 
by tbe students is reported by the teachers as unusually 
good. The attendance of the students is regular." 

At the State Normal School for Women at Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, a q'stem of Bible study and Sunday school teacher- 
training classes in cooperation with the different Sunday 
schools of the community has been in successful operation 
since the session of 1915-1916. It is claimed that this sys- 
tem has some advantages over the plan used at East Radford. 

Credit is given in the normal school for such work under 
certain carefully prescribed conditions. During the first 
session there were five groups pursuing the work, one each 
from tbe Baptist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
churches, and one composed of representatives of denomina- 
tions not so largely included in the student body. It is in- 
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sisted that each iiutructor of these clasaes be a regular 
member of the normal school faculty. Each instructor has 
also been a member of the particular denomination to which 
the students belong who compose his class group, except of 
course in the case of the miscellaneous group, which during 
the first session included Lutherans, Reformed, Christians, 
United Brethren, and others, and was taught by a Meth- 
odist whom the students of their own accord chose as their 
teacher. 

The classes meet twice each week, once for literary and his- 
torical study and once for pedagogical study. The first 
session is held at the normal school, each class meeting in a 
regular classroom with its own instructor. The same in- 
structor teaches the class at the second session each week, 
but the class then meets in the Sunday school of its denomina- 
tion, and is counted as part of the Sunday school organiza- 
tion, being known on the roll as the "Normal Training Class." 
The teachers use the Stmday school literature published by 
the denomination represented. 

Regular assignments of Bible readings are made for each 
lesson, and the students are held responsible for home 
study just as in the other subjectsof the normal school curric- 
ulum. They understand this thoroughly and give serious 
preparation to the lessons, using the Ubrary and every help 
they can find, just as in their other studies. 

The work is given aa a regular course of the normal school 
and is listed in the annual catalogue of 1916 at page 59 under 
the department of education, as follows : " Sdndat School 
Methods — The purpose of this course is to prepare stu- 
dents to teach in Sunday schools, and to that end one period 
per week is devoted to a careful study of the Bible from the 
literary and historical standpoint, and one period is given to 
a discussion of the methods of presenting Bible lessons to 
children oS various ages in the Sunday school. The latter 
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pmod of work is conducted on Sunday morning in the Sunday 
schools of the several churches of the oommimity. Some 
attention is paid to the organization and general manage- 
ment of Sunday schook. The students are for the most part 
fiivided into groups according to denominations, each group 
using the course and literatiu^ prepared by its denomination." 

On the literary part of the course the several instructors 
select in conference examination questions which are ac- 
ceptable to all denominations, and which offer a uniform test 
for the entire number taking the work. The examination on 
this part of the work is ^ven at the normal school to each 
group simultaneously. Regular grades are assigned as a 
result of the class recitation and examination, just as in 
mathematics, history, or any other subject of study in the 
normal school, and the grade made by the student is recorded 
on the permanent records of the school and sent to the parents 
of the students on the quarterly reports, along with the 
grades in other studies. The work is thus looked upon as 
being a regular part of the work of the normal school. 

For the work done at the Sunday sessions, the students 
qualify for the Sunday school teachers' certificates granted 
by the different denominations by using the examination 
questions sent out by the central authorities of the various 
churches. This examination is given on a Sunday morning 
in the various Sunday schools. 

The first year there were about one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents taking the courses, which was about seventy-five per 
cent of all eligible students. The work is limited to stu- 
dents in the junior and senior years of the normal school 
course. 

President Julian A. Burruss of the normal school wrote on 
August 9S, 1016 : "We never had classes do more serious and 
more satisfactory work. The students studied the Bible as 
never b^ore in the history of our school, and the effect was 
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noticeable throughout the student life. Members of our 
faculty aa well as the students themselves were enthusiastic 
about it. . . . In this way we keep in very close touch all 
the time with the different denominations, and onr students 
have tbrou^ this plan an opportunity for observation of 
Sunday school methods of teaching and administration, and 
also for practice teaching, since the class is drawn upon for 
substitutes as needed. The Sunday school superintendents 
and pastors of the different churches have told us that they 
notice a marked increase in attendance, regularity of attend- 
ance, and interest in the Sunday school work, as a result of 
these training classes. . . . From the experience of the 
past year we are convinced that the plan is workable and that 
there is a real demand for the instruction. We expect to 
continue it during the coming year, and I see no reason why 
it should fail to continue to be very successful in every way." 

Concerning the peculiar feature of the Harrisonburg 
plan, President Bumiss wrote on September 5, 1916 : "I be- 
Ueve this feature of our plan is an excellent one, as it links m^ 
the work so closely with the various churches and Simdi^ 
schools of the community, and also gives opportunity for our 
students to observe and do practice teaching under super- 
vision, just as they do in their regular courses at the normal 
school. The Sunday schools in this way occupy the same 
place as the 'Training School' or 'Model School' in which 
normal school students observe and do practice teaching." 

The East Central State Normal School at Ada, Oklahoma, 
gives creilit for work done in certain Sunday school classes 
of the city. Credit is given at the Central State Normal 
School at Edmond for a course in Biblical Histoiy given by 
certdn ministers of the local churches. Any normal school 
student enrolling in a class indorsed by the president of the 
institution and attending the full twelve-weeks term may 
receive credit upon passing an examination, the questions for 
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iriiidi are passed upon by the preudent. Dr. G. W. Gable, 
pTesident of the Northeastern State Normal School at Tahle- 
quah, wrote on March 17, 1916 : "We hope later on to wi^k 
out something definite in connection with the Sabbath 
schoob of the town." 

In addition, optional courses in Bible study are given in 
the normal schools of Oklahoma duiing the summer sessions. 
Arrangements have been completed for a course of lectures 
on Old and New Testament history in the summer sessions 
of each of the state normal schools. More than eight thou- 
sand teachers attend these sessions every year. Of these, 
more than three hundred were enrolled in two classes study- 
ing Old Testament history during the 1915 session at the 
school at Ada under Rev. W. S. Wiley of Muskogee. Some 
two hundred were enrolled in the summer session at Edmond. 
At the Northeastern State Normal School, during the sum- 
mer session of ldl5, the students were encouraged to attend 
Bible lectures and were given regular credit for briefs on these 
lectures. 

A schedule of eighty hours of Bible work, covering a period 
of eight weeks, was arranged for these sessions of the normal 
schools during the summer of 191fl. A course of outline 
lectures on Old and New Testament history was given, for 
which credit was allowed equal to that ^ven for the same 
amount of time devoted to any other one subject. 

For two years credit has been allowed to pubhc school 
teachers completing courses ^ven by the Cincianati Train- 
ing School for Sunday School Workers. The public school 
teachers are required to earn two credits each yew tor 
outside work. The ofiicials of the Hamilton County Sundiqr 
School Association took up the matter with Dr. Randall J. 
Condon, Superintendent of Public Schoob, and found him 
very willing to grant the credits for the courses offered by the 
Training School. For attendance at twenty-five Bible lec- 
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turea, one credit is ^veu, and for the same number of class 
sesuons attended, one credit is given. Satisfactory note- 
book work is required. 

A teacher-training class is conducted in connection wiUi 
Rndlay College at Findlay, Ohio, tor work in which certain 
credit is allowed. 

BEASONB FOB COIXEOB CBEDIT 
Professor W. O. Lewis of William Jewell College at Liberty. 
Missouri, discussed the subject of college credit for Bible 
study in a paper entitled *' Shall Biblical Studies Have College 
Credit?" before the annual meeting ot the Missouri State 
Teachers' Association in ISIS,' as follows : "In the judgment 
ot the writer, it seems so evideait that Biblical studies should 
have college credit that there is scarcely any room for dis- 
cussion. It would seem that the only debatable points 
in thb connection are such questions as : How much credit 
should be given to such studies ? Should they be elective 
or required? How should th^ be taught, and when in 
his course should the student pursue them? To ask, 'Shall 
Biblical studies have collie credit ? ' is equivalent to asking 
whether there is any need of giving special instruction in 
the Bible and religious subjects to college students at all, 
tor unless credit is given such studies will not be pursued. 
The average student, while in college, is so anxious to pile up 
credits so as to make bis degree as soon as possible, that he 
will not give much time and energy to anything that does 
not count towards graduation. 

" Granted that the Bible is taught by teachers who have not 
only a good general education, but idso the necessary special 
trdning in the Bible, and who have had a real religious 
e^terience and a genuine love for the Bible (and it would 
seem possible for every school to find such teachers), granted 
» qf tt« AU ^niMioI Vaatttv, page IM. 
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that courses are offered that appeal to the average intelli- 
gent layman and not to the preacher only, why should not a 
reasonable amount of credit be given to such courses?" 
Protessor Lewis gives three reasons why this should be so : 

" 1. Such courses have great cultural value. 

"2. They have great ethical value. 

" 3. There is no other book that so nourishes the spiritual 
life." 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Thb Flan Appubd m Sex:ondabt Education 

NOT only has the idea of giving credit toward graduation 
for Bible study pursued outside of public educational 
insUtutioDS proved a success in certain state universities, 
colleges, and normal schools, but such credit is being given in 
many public high schoob and in a few public elementary 
achoob in a great majority of the states and provinces. 

THE NOBTH DAKOTA PLAN 

The plan was first applied to public high schools in North 
Dakota. Credit for Bible study similar to that given by the 
Teachers' Collie at Greeley, Colorado, is given by the high 
schools throughout the state of North Dakota, and this out- 
side Bible study, done in connection with an accredited high 
school, is accepted by the colleges of the state as part of the 
requirements for entrance to the colleges. 

The idea of high schools giving credit for outside Bible 
study seems to have originated in North Dakota with Dr. 
Vernon P. Squires, now Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
of the Univeraty of North Dakota, at Grand Forks. In the 
fall (^ 1911, Dr. Squires, as head of the departmentof English 
in the university, gave a teat to a class of college freshmen to 
ascertain how much they knew about Biblical literature and 
history. The ignorance of the Bible exhibited by the stu- 
dents in this examination was used as the basis (A an address 
^ven by Dr. Squires before the State Education Association 
at Fargo in November of that year. 

He proposed that the State Board of Education, which 
has general direction of the high schools of the state, should 
authorize the issuance of a syllabus as a guide to systematic 
Bible study, llie plan met with approval, and at his request 
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a committee was appointed to devise, if possible, some means 
l^ which credit might be given to high school students for 
Bible study, carried on mider proper conditions, outside the 
high school. The committee appointed consisted of Dr. 
Squires as chairman, FrofessorA. P. HoUis of the Valley City 
Normal School, Superintendent Franklin Thordarson of May- 
ville, and Hiss M. Helen Davies of Grand Forks. 

Dr. Squires prepared a syllabus which has unce served as 
the pattern, or prototype, for many similar courses in other 
states, as we shall later see. It was approved by the com- 
mittee and presented to the High School Conference, com- 
posed of all high school superintendents and principals in the 
state, which meets in May at the University of North Dakota. 
Matters pertaining to secondary education, such as proposed 
changes in the high school curriculum, are discussed before 
this conference, and its reconunendations are usually adopted 
and put into operation by the State Board of Education. 
The conferraice in May, 1912, unanimously indorsed and 
recommended the syllabus to the State Board of Education, 
then called the State High School Board. This board, 
after careful consideration, approved the syllabus m 
August, 1912, as a purely educational measure, and the 
"North Dakota Plan" became operative without legislative 
action. 

Certain fundamental principles were decided upon by 
the committee of which Dr. Squires was chairman, which 
have been formulated as follows : 

"First. Beligious instruction, as such, must not enter 
into the syllabus or examination. Important as religious 
instruction is, we must not violate our fundamental American 
idea of the separation of church and state. The justifica- 
tion of Bible study, so far as the schools are concerned, is 
found in the great value of a knowledge of scriptural history 
and literature as broadly cultural subjects. This idea must 
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be constantly and consistently borne in mind and strenu- 
ously insisted on. 

"Second. Every suspicion of sectarianism or of any- 
thing suggesting it must be avoided. Accordingly no text- 
book except the Bible itself shall be prescribed. Of this 
any version may be used : the Catholic nmy use the Douay 
version; the Protestant, the King James or the Revised 
ver^on, aa desired. The desirability of consulting Bible 
dictionaries and standard historians and commentators will 
be urged; but individual teachers must select their helps 
for themselves. 

"Third. All suspicions of partisanship must be care- 
fully avoided. There must therefore be no insistence on any 
theory of authorship or any system of chronology. So-called 
'higher critics' or 'conservatives' shall have full opportunity 
to present their special views to their classes. Id the examt- 
naUon any recognized system of chronology will be accepted 
and no such disputed question as 'Who wrote the Penta- 
teuch?' shall ever be asked. 

"Fourth. The work in both Old and New Testaments 
will be preceded by a careful study of Biblical geography, 
and the whole study must be as concrete and objective as 
possible. 

"fifth. Attention must be called to the beauty of Bibli- 
cal style by an insistence on the learning of a number of 
memory passages, in the choice of which, however, there 
shall be considerable latitude. 

"Sixth. The work as a whole must amount to enough 
to occupy ninety hours of recitation besides the time for 
preparation, this being the amount of work usually required in 
ordCT to secure a half credit in the high schools of our state." * 
The approval of the syllabus by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in no way made Bible study compulstuy. Each of the 
* Bdigiout Edveatiim, Februair, 1916, page SO. 
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one hundred and twenty-eight classified local high schools is 
privileged to approve and adopt the course, and must do so 
before credit for outside Bible study can be given students in 
such schools. The state in this matter has simply issued an 
outline or syllabus of Bible study as it has of various other 
studies, indicating the ground to be covered and the scope 
of the examination to be given thereon. 

The syllabus includes the great stories of the Old and New 
Testaments, the Uves of the great Bibhcal characters, studies 
in the geography and history of Bible lands, and choice 
passages for memorizing. The studies are very much like 
the old Chautauqua Normal Lessons on the Bible. The ^I- 
labus is reprinted herein as Appendix A, at pages SS3-244. 

The course is designed for two years of work, with one 
redtation a week. The state requires no set amount of time 
to be spent on the course, but it is expected that as much 
work will be required as is required for any other half unit of 
high school credit ; namely, ninety recitation periods of forty- 
five minutes each, plus the required preparation for the 
recitation. The work may be done at home, or in groups in 
the Simday schools or young people's societies. 

The work is ordinarily presented on Simday and in the 
church schools. Some classes meet on a week-day afternoon 
or evening, generally in the church or in some home, although 
a few meet in the schoolhouse after school hours. In cer- 
tain church schools not supported by public funds, the course 
is given as a r^ular course every school day. In one or two 
cases it is presented as a regular study in the public school 
building. Special absence from the regular hi^ school work 
b not required or permitted. These classes follow the syllsr 
bus and study the Bible as they are accustomed to study their 
other lessons. 

No one b forced to pursue the course, but for the ben^t 
of those who do wish to pursue it, the state sets an ezamina- 
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Uon based on the published outUne, to be taken at the time 
of the regular semiannual state examinations. So far the 
preparation and reading of examination papers have been 
intrusted by the state authorities to Dr. Squires. 

Questions in dispute among authorities are not employed 
in the examinations. While the teacher of the class may give 
such religious instruction as he desires, all that the state 
takes cognizance of is the purely intellectual part of the work, 
that which is definitely historical or literary. To those who 
pass the teat a half unit of credit is allowed out of the fifteen 
or sixteen units required for graduation from high school. 
This credit of one half unit is the credit regularly allowed 
to a study taken five times a week for eighteen weeks, or for 
ninety ordinary recitations. 

The first examination was offered in January, 1S13. 
Fifteen young people who had pursued the work since it was 
begun in the previous September, representing six communi- 
ties, attempted the first official test, and of the fifteen, eleven 
were successful. One hundred and twelve papers were sent 
in to the State Board from thirty-two schools in June, 1913. 
Of these, ninety-eight from twenty-nine schools were found 
worthy of credit. In January, 1914, eighty-two papers were 
sent from twenty-one communities, of which seventy-two 
were given passing grade. In the June, 1914, examination, 
one bundled and seventy-seven papers were sent in from 
fifty-nine hi^ schools. Of these, one hundred and sixty- 
three were passed. In the June, 1915, examination, thirty- 
eight communities were represented by one himdred and 
twenty-seven papers, one hundred and four of which re- 
c^ved passing marks. In the June, 1916, examination, fifty- 
four communities were represented by one hundred and 
sixty-six papers, one hundred and fifty-six of which were 
marked passed.^ During the first four years the system was 
> See Appendix E, page 290, for a 
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in operation) six hundred and seventy-nine papers were 
sent up to the Board for examination from at least seventy- 
nine different towns. Of these, a total of six hundred and four 
received a passing mark. A percentage of the failures at 
tiie examinations is claimed to be due to the fact that a 
number of individuab have undertaken to pass the examina- 
tion trusting to their already acquired knowledge of the 
Bible.' 

Concerning the limited number of students who take the 
examination for Bible credit, Dr. Squires says: "This may 
seem a small number of papers to be sent in from an entire 
state, unless one recalls that the work is regarded as equiv- 
alent to that ordinarily done in ninety recitations and that, 
consequently, if the class meets only on Sunday, two years 
will be required to complete the course." * 

The State Sunday School Association, of which Bev. 
Walter A. Snow was general secretary until October, 1916, 
aided in spreading the idea and stirring up interest in the 
plan. The association assumed the responsibility of printing 
and distributing the syllabus and of introducing the course 
in the Sunday schools of the state. It first printed the ^lla- 
bus in its state paper and subsequently provided special re- 
prints thereof for general distribution throu^out the state. 
The state itself has spent no money thus far in connection 
with the work. The work of instruction is carried on without 
^^>ense to the state. 

The plan has met with much success in the state. In 
nearly every town and city high school, classes have been 
organized in connection with the various Sunday schools and 
young people's sodeties. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction E. J. Taylor wrote on March 28, 1916 : "The plan 
for Bible Study in North Dakota and the giving of credit in 
> Tha Swtday Sehod Journal, June, 1B16, page 482. 
■ Brmm Vawtnilfi Abmni MoaMn, M>]r, 18U. 
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our high achot^ for the same has met with marked success in 
North Dakota. People of all denominations are friendly 
disposed toward the plan, and a number of students belcmg- 
ing to all the leading denominations take the rumination 
and receive credit." 

It has tended to harmonjr and cottperation of religious forces 
in the state. It seems to be acceptable to all people con- 
cerned. Mr. Snow writes that not one word of criticism has 
been heard of the plan, from any source. He says, "Its 
^mpli<nty is its success." 

Dean Squires says : " Many testify to the serious nature 
of the work and to the interest aroused in the subject by their 
regular, thoroughgoing method of procedure, entirely differ- 
ent as it is from the rather scrappy Sunday school lessons 
hitherto in general use." He reports also that the Sunday 
school workers are enthusiastic over the plan. He says that 
it brings into the Bible class a group of yoimg people who have 
hitherto shown little interest in such work. There seems to 
be throughout the state, among both high school people and 
those connected directly with the religious work, the feding 
that the plan is helping to solve some real problems. 

THE COLOBADO PIiAH 

A plan of cooperation between the high schoob and the 
church schools haa also been worked out by enthusiastic 
specialists in religious education in the state of Colorado, 
whereby Bible study may be elected by the students and be 
given credit tJuvughout the entire high school course. 

The success of the movement in connection with the 
Teachers' College at Greeley, Colorado, led others to believe 
Uiat a similar plan might be WOTked out for the high school 
students of the state; namely, Bible study under standard- 
ized conditions in the local churches for credit toward high 
school graduation and coll^[e entrance. The coU^^ of the 
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state were interested in the proposition, and the State 
Teachers* Association took up the matter. 

In March, 1911, Bev. W. A. Philips, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Longmont, a former member ot the original 
committee from the Ministerial Association of Greeley on Bible 
study, conceived the idea that the same plan was applicable 
to the high schoob. He therefore presented the scheme to 
the Ministerial Association of Longmont in June, 1911. In 
the following September the proposition was presented to the 
members of the high school facul^ of that place. In April, 
191S, the plan was presented before the College High School 
Conference in session at Boulder. 

In November, 19IS, it was presented to the E)ducationid 
Council of the State Teachers' Association in session at 
Driver. A committee of three, consisting of ^ofessor Ira 
M. Delong of Boulder, Superintendent Rae H. Kiteley of 
Longmont, and Principal R. S. Moles of Driver, was sub- 
sequently appointed by the State Teachers' Association to 
cooperate with the following representatives of the State 
Sunday School Association : Dr. Phihps, Principal H. B. 
Smith of Denver, and Mr. J. M. Correy of Denver. The 
Sunday School Association created a State Council of Reli- 
gious Education, composed of the univ^^ty and college 
presidents together with many superintendents ot public 
schoob and prominent educators of the state. This Council, 
under the leadership of Dr. Irving E. Miller, now ot Rochester 
University, New York, who as head of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Teachers' College at Greeley and for a time as 
Director of Bible Study there had done much to make the 
Greel^ experiment a success, rendered valuable assistance 
in constructing the "Cobrado Plan" for high schools. 

On November 26, 1913, the State Teachers' Assodation 
adopted a set of resolutions approving the effort being made 
by the churches and the Sunday school assodationa of the 
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state to elevate the standards of teachers in the Sunday 
schools and recommending that high schools give credit for 
Bible study conducted under qualified teachers. The reso- 
lutions adopted by the Teachers' Association were as follows : 

" 1. The religious education of the boys and girls who are in 
our public schools is a matter of unquestioned importance 
and should be emphasized and furthered in every legitimate 
way. 

"2. The Sunday school is a historic institution, backed 
by strong religious organization, and exercising a wide reli- 
gious influence over young people. Up to a recent date, 
however, but little serious effort seems to have been made to 
set up acceptable standards of teaching in its work or to se- 
cure on the part of the pupils any real preparation of assigned 
lessons. If such improvement can be made, the Sunday 
school is entitled to an honorable place among our educational 
forces. 

"3. We believe that a closer cofiperation between the pub- 
lic school and the Sunday school would be of mutual advan- 
tage, and might assist the latter in becoming a moie efficient 
ag^icy of reUgious education, and that such cooperation 
is possible without transgressing our fundamental princi- 
ples of religious liberty. We therefore recommend that this 
Association approve of the strong effort now being made by 
the churches, the denominational educational departments, 
and the Colorado Sunday School Association, to elevate the 
standards of teaching in the Sunday schools, to improve 
their courses of study, and to secure on the part of the pupils 
the same grade of lesson preparation as is demanded in public 
school work ; that with this object in view it commends to 
the Sunday schools for classes of high school grade the recog- 
nized standards of the North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges ; that when these standards have 
been attained it reconmiends that high schools give credit 
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for Bible study of corresponding grade in the Sunday school to 
an extent not to exceed one fourth unit for each year's work ; 
and that this body appoint a permanent committee to cooper- 
ate in prudent and legitimate ways for all the foregoing pur- 
poses with a similar committee from the Colorado Sunday 
School Association." ^ 

Pursuant to the tenns of this resolution, a permanent 
committee was appointed to coSperate with a similar com- 
mittee from the Sunday School Association. This com- 
mittee adapted the Greeley plan to the requiremeuLs of the 
public high schools of the state and outlined a course of study, 
with requirements and directions for teachers of such classes. 
The coiu«e and its syllabus of lessons was approved by the 
State Council of Religious Education, and the plan was put 
into successful operation in September, 1914, by a number 
of schools. 

It b in operation xmder official sanction in a number of 
public high schools in Denver and elsewhere in the state. 
Many classes are being organized all over the state. School 
boards in several localities are cooperating with progressive 
Sunday schools in the ot^antEation of such classes. The 
Greeley Baptist Church has three such classes in operation. 
Fifty per cent of the high school pupils of Fort Morgan are 
in these classes. Grand Junction and Montrose also have 
classes. Longmont has one dass of thirty in one church. 
Brush, another small town, has a class of twenty-six. There 
are classes also at Boulder and Pueblo. More than six 
hundred high school stud^its were enrolled in these courses 
during the school year 1914-1915. 

The plan provides a four-years dective course <rf Bible 
study for high school students, adapted to the unfolding 
life of the student, and correlated with the curriculum cj the 

■ Teaehtn' Haadbook cf the Colorado Plan qf BOie Studg for CaUtget tad 
High SdtoolM, page S. 
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high school. It embraces historical, biographical, social, 
and literal? studies of the Bible. The main outlines of the 
course are as follows : 

Course I. Heroes and Leaders of Israel. 
Course n. First Semester. The Friends and Followers 
t^ Jesus. 
Second Semester. The Idfe and Labors of 
Jesus. 
Course III. First Seqiester. Bible Hbtory, 

Second Semester. Biblical Literature. 
Course IV. Social Institutions and Social Application of 
Bible Teachings. 

1. The Family and the Community. 

2. The State and the Church. 
8. The Industrial Order. 

The topics selected for these courses are adapted from the 
Intermediate Cotu^e of the International Graded Sunday 
School Lessons ; consequently the publications of the various 
denominational publishing bouses, in so far as they have 
prepared lesson helps for the graded lesson series, are avail- 
able for the course. The committee does not recom- 
mend these lesson helps, but leaves the field wide open for 
the selection of any kind of lesson materials that will best 
realize the aim of the course and cover the ground indicated 
in the outline. A syllabus has been issued containing in 
detail the work of the first three years.' 

A list of books that will be found useful in dealing with 
the biographical material is suggested : Chamberlain, Georgia, 
Hebrew Prophets; Gates, Herbert, Heroes of the FaUh; Kent, 
Charles L., Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History: 
Bobinson, George L., Leaders of Israel; Scares, Theodore G., 
Heroes of Israel; Rutland, J. R., Old Testament Stories; 
' See Appendix B, page SU. 
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Wells, Amos R., The Bible in Miniature; Willman, Leon K.. 
Men qf the Old TeOament. 

Supplem^itary material is listed ta follows : Smith, George 
Adam, Historical Geography qf the Holy Land; Calkins, 
Historical Geography of PaleaHne; Stewart, Lwnd of Israel; 
Leary, The Real Palestine of Today; Vincent and Hurlbut, 
Bible Geography and Atlas; Kent and Madsen, ot £iler. 
Map of the Ancient World; Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia; 
Eastings, Bible Didionary. In the second course, any stand- 
ard life of Jesus adapted to the high-school students may be 
used, such as Burgess, JAfe of Christ; Rees, The L^e of 
Jesus of Nazareth; McConaghay, Great Events in the Life 
cff Jesus; Bosworth, Studies in the Life of Jesus, 

A handbook explaining the plan and containing directions 
for the guidance of teachers of the Bible stut^ classes was 
prepared by the joint committee of the State Teachers' 
Association and the State Sunday School Association. This 
was printed by the latter association in 1914 and reprinted 
and published in the March, 1915, edition of the bulletin of 
the Teachers' College explaining the Gteeley plan. 

In the Bible Study Syllabus for the high school students 
of Colorado, selected and approved by the joint committee 
of the two associations, are given the following suggestions 
as to the method of teaching the subject matter of the 
syllabus: 

"While the central aim of the course is to present vividly 
ideals of life through the study of concrete examples of right 
living, with all that they can furnish of inspiration, and to 
illustrate in the concrete the consequences of evil as it works 
out in the lives of actual men and women, nevertheless the 
current of history and the background of geographical fact 
are not to be ignored. The details of htstoiy and geog- 
rapl^ that are necessary to give^ understanding of condi- 
tions that affect the lives of individuals and to give the tang 
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of reality to the biographical facts are not the main things 
to be emphasized in the course ; but at the same time the good 
teacher will try to carry on historical and ge<^aphical lines 
of work continuously in intimate correlation with the more 
fundamental studies of human nature. 

"The aim of this course will not be most fuUy realized 
by homiletical treatment of the subject matter or by the 
study of critical questions, but rather by the vivid presenta- 
tion of the lives of the men and women discussed, the k- 
construction of the situations which confronted them in as 
concrete tenns as possible, and the brin^g home to the pupil 
of the truth or particular lesson to be learned throu^ the 
inevitable connection which he sees and feels for himself 
between conditions and consequences in the life and conduct 
of individuals. Make the students of these lessons feel that 
they are dealing with real men and reid women struggling with 
real problems, and that the ideals and attitudes that domi- 
nated their lives had something very definite to do with their 
successes and their failures. Do not be afraid to use extra- 
Biblical material for purposes of comparison and emphasis 
of the reality of the principles of conduct involved." 

The committee on Bible study for high schools from the 
State Teachers' College and the State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is given general charge of all Bible study work done 
for academic credit in the Sunday schools and churches of the 
state. This committee, of which Rev. Ralph C. McAfee Is 
chairman and Herbert B. Hayden secretary, prescribes aU 
necessary rules relating to study, recitations, notebooks, 
theses, and written examinations, and prepares questions, if 
found helpful, for the use of teachers in the examinations. 
It also grades all examination papers. 

The first examination was given in 1915, and the results 
were very gratifying. It gave definite assurance that the 
Bible study work was needed and appreciated. Sixty-three 
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students took the examination for credit, of whom fifty passed 
with a grade of seventy-five or more. 

Questions for the examination, approved by the State 
Committee, were sent to the superintendent of schools or 
principal of the local high school in sealed envelopes, which 
were opened at the beginning of the examination.* Each 
student taking the examination was designated by a local 
number, which, with the name of the town or city, was the 
only identifying mark upon the paper bs sent to the state 
examiners. The local school authorities retained a list of the 
writers and their numbers to insure a correct return of the 
papers after grading. All papers, accompanied by a fee of 
twenty-five cents paid by the student or by the Sunday school 
of which be was a member, were forwarded to the secretary 
of the examiners. The examiners returned the papers and 
grades to the superintendent of schools. 

In estimating the work done by the pupil, the recitations 
and either notebook or thesis work, at the discretion of the 
teacher, counts one half and the examination or thesis re> 
quired by the state examiner counts one half. The passing 
mark is the same as in the local high school. 

As in North Dakota, no state or public school buildings are 
used for religious instruction. No state funds are used. No 
religious instruction is given by public school teachers during 
school hours. The work is conducted in the respective 
churches during Sunday school hours, under competent 
teachers. Each denomination, each sect, is privileged to 
impart mstruction to its own children and according to its 
own canons of interpretation. 

General Secretary E. T. Albertson, of the Colorado State 

Sunday School Association, wrote on December 2, 1915, that 

the plan was "working into favor very rapidly in Colorado 

with our public school people." On June 83, 1916, Mr. 

' For questions used on this esamiiutioii see Appendix E, page 20B. 
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Albertson wrote : "We lisve secured the reports of six hun- 
dred and GStysevea of our Sunday schools this year, and from 
these reports (which is about half) we find that eight hundred 
and fifteen students are taking the work, first and second year 
classes. Our people here in Colorado are very enthusiastic 
in the work, and we are looking forward to a much larger 
number taking the work this fall." 

President Henry Suzzallo of the University of Washington, 
at Seattle, wrote on December 22, 1915: "I have becm on 
the ground several times and was very much impressed with 
the practical working of the scheme. I find myself enthu- 
siastic for it. The whole theory that they have in Colorado 
is that religious instruction is to be conducted in the church 
itself, or in its Sunday school accessories. All that the 
school department in the neighborhood does is to check 
the efficiency of the pedagogy and its results end to provide 
credits for the same in the high school, normal school, or col- 
lege course. No attempt is made to determine the content 
or subject matter of these courses. Good teaching and re- 
sults are checked through supervision. The church itself 
must determine the ends to be achieved and the informatim 
to be given." 

DAKOTA AND COLOBADO FIiANS CONTRABTBD 

The Colorado plan has been characterized as a "more 
ambitious" scheme than the Dakota plan. It has been noted 
that the former provides a four-years course paralleling the 
four years of the high school course, adapting the topics of 
the International Graded Lessons, while the Dakota plan 
provides only a two-years course based upon an original sylla- 
bus. The latter plan emphasizes the study of the Bible more 
as literature and history, while the former encourages rdi- 
gioua education as well. 

In North Dakota no definite amount of time is required 
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to be put upon the stud^. The contents of the syUabus may 
be mastered privately or by class study. Whether or not 
credit is awarded depends entirely upon the student's success 
at an examination set by state officials. In Colorado; note- 
books and written work are accepted as partial evidence of 
completion d the work. 

In Colorado the emphasis is placed on the preparation 
of the teachers and their ability to do the work. It is re- 
quired that the teachers shall have scholastic attainments 
equiv^ent to graduation from a college and that they shall 
have had spedal training in the Bible. In North Dakota 
the qualifications of the teachers ate not so definitely pre- 
scribed as in Colorado. No inquiry is made as to the prepa- 
ration of the teacher of the Bible study class. It is esti- 
mated, however, that by the law of natural sdection the 
teachers have had training equal to or greater than that 
required for high school teachers. The State Ins^>ector of 
High Schools in North Dakota has reported that the work 
has mainly been done by the teachers of the high schools. 

In order to ascertain the actual educational as well as the 
reUgious qualifications of the teachers of these classes m 
North Dakota, a questionnaire was sent out. The responses 
showed that thirty-three out of fifty teachers of classes work- 
ing for high school credit had taught in public institutions, 
ranging ^m college and high school to grammar grade. The 
averse number of years of experience was five, the range 
being from one to thirty. Forty-two of these teachers were 
graduates of colleges, normal schools, or theological semi- 
naries ; aeventeesi were graduates of collies ; nine were nor- 
mal graduates; and sixteen were graduates (d theological 
Beminaries. Five replied that they had taken part of a col- 
lege course, and three were high school graduates. Sixteen 
held first-grade prc^esedonal certificates ; two held first-grade 
certificates ; one held a second-grade certificate ; and three 
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held life certificates. One had had no previous experience 
in teaching Sunday school classes ; five made answers indi- 
cating experience but not the number of years ; the remainder 
had had experience ranging ^m two to thirty years, the 
average being sixteen years. 

The results of the questionnaire indicated not only that a 
large majority of the teachers of these classes in North Dakota 
are trained and experienced public school teachers, but also 
that they are practically all professing Christians and mem- 
bers of a church. Forty-eight of the fifty teachers who 
replied were members of some church, several of them mem- 
bers of the Catholic diurch. Without any specific require- 
ment being made, teachers educationally and religiously 
qualified have been selected.' 

The idea of adapting the plan to high school students 
seems to have been first considered almost simultaneously by 
leaders both in North Dakota and in Colorado in the fall of 
1911. While to Colorado must be given the pidm for first put- 
ting into successful operation, in 1910, the plan which Iowa 
educators had in 1{K)8 demonstrated was feasible, it wa3 North 
Dakota that in 1912 first effectively applied the idea to her 
high school system with the sanction of the state officials. 
It was not until November, 1913, that the Colorado State 
Teachers' Association recommended the application of the 
Greeley plan to the high schools of the state, and the plan 
was not put into operation imtil September, 1914, two years 
after the classes were o^anized in North Dakota. Dr. 
Cross states that the Greeley people knew nothing of Dr. 
Squires' work imtil their plan was well past the experimental 
stage. He adds: "This is another case of necessity driving 
two people to invent a way out at about the same time." 

This statement of the history of the early beginning of 

1 The Sunday Stshool Journal, June, 1910, ptge iSSt; BMgunu Edueatum, 
fVsbnutiy, 1816. page ti. 
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the movement is corroborated by Mr. John L. Alexander, 
who has made an extensive investigation of the subject for 
the International Sunday School Association. He says : 
"It began in Greeley, Colorado, moved over into North Da- 
kota, and back again into Colorado." 

In the teachers' handbook setting forth the Colorado plan 
it is stated that while the Colorado people were working out 
their high school scheme, word came that a amllar program 
had been inaugurated in North Dakota under the leadership 
of Dr. Squires. It is there stated, " This coincidence indicates 
that all unconsciously representative educators and church- 
men in different states had set themselves to the task of sup- 
plying a long-missing element in our educational system; 
namely, Bible study in connection with the colleges and high 
schools of the country." ' 

BPSE^AD OF THE UOTEUENT 

The success of the plan in these two states soon attracted 
the attention of school and religious leaders all over the coun- 
try. Dr. Squires has received several hundred inquiries 
about the North Dakota plan. "Inquiries regarding it have 
come to me from almost every state in the Union and from 
China, Japan, Korea, and New Zealand," said Dr. Squires 
in May, 1914, in the Brown University Alumni Mmdhly of 
that month. 

The North Dakota State Sunday School Association also 
received, up to April, 1916, inquiries about the plan ptirsued 
in that state from five hundred and seventy-five cities in forty 
states. Copies of the syllabus had been sent to eleven for- 
dgn countries. A total of 19,303 copies had been distributed. 
Three editions of 5000 each had been printed. The printing 
and postage cost became such a burden that a small charge 
for documents had to be made. 
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Tbe Colorado Sunday School Association has likewise 
been put to great labor and expense to answer the many 
inquiries that come to it about the Coloiado plan. Dr. 
Philips s^B, "Letters are coming to me from all over the 
United States in almost every mail asking for our literature, 
all (rf which indicates that multitudes are greatly interested 
in this program." 

The fall of 1914 saw the beginning of some adaptatioD of 
one or the other of these plans in several of the western 
states, first, in most cases, by local action. The successful 
operation of these local experiments demonstrated the work- 
ability ot the plim and disarmed all opposition, so that the 
movement ^read rapidly. Washington and Indiana formed 
with North Dakota and Colorado the "Big Four," the states 
io which the idea was first widely and generally adopted by 
the schools. The plan has been offidally indorsed by the 
educational authorities in Washington and Indiana and 
recently in Oregon, where one of the syllabi is even printed 
by the state, under sanction of the State Superintendent of 
Education. The chief educational authorities in many other 
western, central, and southern states, and in some eastern 
states, now openly approve the plan and are only awaiting 
the development of public opinion. The genesis and present 
status of the movement in the various jurisdictions wilt next 
recave our attention. The movement attained large propor- 
tions and momentum during 1915 and 1916. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Adaptations in Centrai. States — Eastern 
Division 



INDIANA was one tA the first states to follow the sample 
of Colorado and North Dakota, and in January, 191S, 
the State Board of Education adopted a plan allowing school 
boards to give high school credit for Bible study conducted 
outside of such schools. It is in operation in various places 
representing every section of the state, including township, 
town, and large city high schools, and is proving very popu- 
lar. Groups of Cathohcs, Protestants, and Hebrews are 
at work on the courses. 

The proposition was brought b^ore the State Board of 
Education by a committee appointed at a joint meeting of 
the State Association of Teachers of English and the High 
School Section of the State Teachers' Association on Octo- 
ber 29, 1814, at the request of a number of school principals 
and superintendents. This committee consisted of William 
N. Otto, Indianapolis; Professor Elbert Russell. Earlham 
College, Richmond; Frances Doan, Greencastle High School ; 
E. E. Ramsay, Bloomington High School; and Oscar M. 
Fittinger, Superintendent of the Frankfort Public Schoob. 

The outline or syllabus adopted by the State Board fol- 
lows very closely the one adopted in North Dakota. The 
only change necessary to make the North Dakota plan usable 
was to rearrange the matter to fit the credit system of the 
Indiana schools. The resolution of the board was as fol- 
lows: "Be it Beaolved, That the State Department of 
Education be authorized on application of any Board of 
Trustees o( any school, cify or town or any trustee of any 
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school township to be pennitted to give one half unit of 
credit in the High School Course of Study for the Course 
of Bible Study conducted on a syllabus prepared by a joint 
committee oi the Indiana Association of Teachers of EngUsh 
and the High School Section of the Indiana State Teachers' 
Association, and conducted under the rules prescribed by 
such ^llabus to grant such school authorities the required 



At a meeting of representatives from the communities 
that were already giving credit for Bible study, a Board of 
Control consisting of these representatives was organized 
as provided in the plan. This Board of Control appointed 
a Committee of Five which supervises the work and conducts 
examinations, consisting of Superintendent Edwin L. 
Bickert of the Connersville pubhc schools, chairman ; Super- 
intendent Oscar M. Pittinger. Frankfort; Principal E. F. 
Wiles, Evansville; Superintendent J. W. Hotton, Shelby- 
ville ; and Miss Edith D. Gwinn, Goshen. This conunittee 
has power to prepare the examination questions and to 
grade the manuscripts submitted for credits. The Board of 
Control has issued several bulletins explaining the plan. 
The first appeared on December 17, 1915, and was addressed 
to the superintendents and principab of the state. 

The course, as outlined, consbts of four parts, two in the 
Old Testament and two in the New Testament. Any two 
parts may be taken for credit, but only two. By the plan 
a Hebrew pupil need take only the Old Testament parts, if 
he wishes, and will still receive the iin M C''" W Tn credit. 

Part I is a study of forty-five of the great Old Testament 
narratives. Part 11 consists of eight of a possible twelve 
Old Testament character studies. Part HI is a study of 
the life of Christ. Part IV consists of studies in the history 
of the early church, with special reference to the missionary 
journeys of Paul. All the parts provide for a study of the 
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histoiy and geography related and for the learning of mem- 
ory passages from the books of the Bible studied, as well as 
a knowledge of the names of all the books of the Bible. 

One semester credit is counted for graduation to any high 
school student who passes a written examination on any two 
of the four unit parts of the outline. Each of the unit parts 
is designed to cover at least forty lessons; thus two are 
eqiiivalent to a high school subject ptvsued five days a 
week for one half a school year. 

As far as the state is concerned, the pupils may study 
the course in any way, — in classes, in clubs, or individually, 
— but each local school determines what pupils are eligible 
to take the examination. An examination uniform through- 
out the state b given four times a year, in Januaiy, March, 
May, and October. The examination b given in the fore- 
noon of the second Saturday of the examination month. 
The first state examination was held toward the end of the 
school year 1915-1916. 

It is provided that the examinations shall consist of ques- 
tions of fact based on the work outlined in the syllabus and 
questions of hterary and historical values. Questions of 
theologic^ interpretation are strictly avoided. Examina* 
tion manuscripts are sent to the committee by number, 
not by name. Each applicant for examination is required 
to pay a fee of twenty-five cents to cover the cost of ques- 
tions and grading. Printed copies of the syllabus are avail- 
able at a cost of ten cents. 

Permission to add this Bible study course to the school 
course must be obtained from the State Department of Edu- 
cation by application of the local board of school trustees. 
A form of resolution is suggested for the use of local school 
boards who wish to pve credit for Bible study, which is as 
follows: " Sesdved, ThaX on consent of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, credit for outside Bible study be ^ven 
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in the high school in accordance with the plan approved by 
the State Board of Education." 

The plan is in active (q>era^n and there are perhaps 
twelve or fifteen hundred young people at work now. Hi^ 
schools at the following places in the state have adopted the 
course : Berne, BosweU, C^uga, Chenibusco, Clinton, Con- 
nersville, Dunkirk, Economy, Evansville, Fairmount, Farm- 
land. Flora, Frankfort, Franklin, FreelandviUe, Goshen, 
Greenwood, Howell, Huntington, Kokomo, Leavenworth, 
Lizton, Oakland City, Portland, Richmond, Salem, Shelby- 
ville, Sheridan, Silver Lake, Sinnettville, Spencer, Wabash, 
Warsaw, and Worthington. Of these the largest cities are 
Richmond and Evansville. 

The first examination was held March 13, 1916. Seventy 
pupils representing ten high schools tried the examination, of 
whom about seventy per cent were successful. At the second 
examination, which was held May 11, 1916, two hundred 
and forty pupils representing twenty-three high schoob 
took the examination, of whom about ninety per cent passed. 
Superintendent Bickert expliuns that the larga number of 
failures at the first esaminatJon was due to the fact that the 
students had not had enough time to prepare and that 
probably some thought it might be an easy way to get a 
credit.^ 

A statistical summary of the results of the first two exam- 
inations follows : * 
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"nie questioiu used at these exaniinationB appear in Appendix E, psges 
■ P. mean* pused, F. fubd, and T. total 
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President RobCTt L. Kelly (rf Earlham College, Richmond, 
wrote on January 10, 1916: "It is only a question of time 
until this plan will be adopted by a majority of the cities 
and towns of this state, in my judgment." Superintendent 
Rickert wrote on February 14, 1916, that he felt sure that 
the movement would succeed. 

The leader of the movement at Evansville b Professor 
E. P. Wiles, principal of the junior and senior high schods. 
He wrote under date of October 7, 1915, that he believed the 
work was going to be a great success at that city. The 
question of allowing credit for the work had been passed 
upon favorably by the local school board, and classes had 
been formed in five of the largest Sunday schools of the ci^. 

At Frankfort there are at least five classes, three in con- 
nection with the Simday schools and two outside of the 
Sunday schools. The total enrollment is approximately 
seventy-five. 

At Kokomo credit has been given in the high school for 
Bible study done at the local Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation in classes conducted by the secretary of that insti- 
tution. The young men are required to put in as much time 
on their study and preparation as is required for a credit in 
a regular subject in the high school. 

Superintendent H. S. Kaufman of the Warsaw city schools 
wrote on February IS, 1916, that all the churches of the city 
had classes in Bible study and would offer pupils for exami- 
nation at the close of the semester. 

Superintendent Paul Van Riper of the Franklin public 
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schools wrote on February 18, 1916, that the state plan was 
being followed and that four church schools were teaching 
the work as laid down in the state course. 

The question of credit for Bible study is a vital one at 
South Bend, a city of 55,000 inhabitants. A committee has 
there been wca-Ung on the subject for many months. Sev- 
eral sessions of the local ministerial association have been 
devoted to discussion of, the topic. Thirty churches are 
interested. Several plans have been discussed, but diffi- 
culty has been found in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Rev. Charles A. Decker, minister of the First Baptist Church, 
is active in the matter. 

One plan suggested was to have each church hold a class 
for its own people who might be interested in the work, after 
school hours. It was urged that instruction could be given 
at this time by some one not connected with the public 
schools, such as the minister of that denomination or some 
other qualified person. Superintendent L. J. Montgomery 
of the city schoob was very much in favor of this plan. 

The question has been before the local board of education 
at Indianapolis several times. Through the Church Federa- 
tion and the local churches a strong sentiment has been 
aroused m favor of the project. The public school officers 
and teachers of the city desire it. The superintendent of 
the Indianapolis pubUc schools is said to be in favor of the 
plan and is likely soon to succeed in having it adopted there. 



The public schools in some cities in Ohio are giving credit 
for Bible study, although the movement does not up to 
1918 seem to have secured very much of a foothold in that 
state. An unsuccessful attempt was made to incorporate 
the plan in a bill introduced at the regular session of the 
81st General Assembly to "safeguard the right to read the 
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Bible in public education," Section 3 of House Bill No. 
5i6 provided that "boards in cliai^ of grammar schools, 
high schools, normal schools, and other educational institu- 
tions supported in whole or in part from public funds, may 
adopt and adapt the plan of giving 'credits* for creditable 
Bible study done out of school, equal in quantity and quality 
to studies giving the same credit in school and college." 

Dr. J. D. Darling, general secretary of the State Sunday 
School Association, wrote on January 17, 1916: "We have 
not done much, as yet, toward having credits given for Bible 
study, although there has been some movement made in 
that direction. . . . We have not made much progress. 
We hope for better things," 

The Educational Committee of the Federated Churches 
of Cleveland has under consideration the plan <rf giving 
credit for Bible study pursued outside of the public schools. 
At Lakewood, a residence suburb of Cleveland, the Bible 
ia taught as history and literature in the high school, and the 
work accomplished is accepted by the Western Beserve 
Umveraty at Cleveland as one of the regular entrance credits 
of the imiversity. The East Cleveland High School is 
offering a similar course. 

The course at Lakewood is elective, the juniors taking it 
in place of history and the seniors in place of English. Five 
recitations a week are held in a regular school period, as 
with any otiier subject. It is taught by a member of the 
high school faculty. The textbook used is Sanders' History 
of the Hebrews. 

At IHndlay one half a high school credit, or four semester 
hours, is allowed for study pursued in a Sunday school 
teacher-training course conducted in an academy. One 
recitation a week for two years is devoted to the course. 

At Coshocton a movement is on foot to have the public 
sdioob ^ve credit for work done in the church sdiools. 
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During the summer of 1915 Superintendent Charles E. 
Biyaot offered to give the desired recognition for Bible 
study and suggested that the church schools might continue 
to follow whatever courses of study they were using. The 
local schools at Coshocton give credit for outside work doae 
by the pupils along various lines like music, and it seema 
that the next logical step will be to grant credit for Bible 
study. 

Instead of working out an independent plan of study, it 
is proposed at Coshocton to select a standard of Bible study 
based upon the historical, literary, and geographical features 
of the International Graded Lessons, beginning with the 
fourth grade and extending through the high school, a total 
of nine years. The prospects are that the plan will be in 
operation at Coshocton within a short time. Superintend- 
ent Bryant wrote on February S, 1916: "I have always 
viewed with favor the plan of giving credit for Bible wotIe. 
I trust that we shall be able to work with a practical plan 
h&e in the near future." 

In the meantime the local religious leaders are endeavOT- 
ing to standardize their Sunday school work so that it will 
be acceptable to the public school authorities, when definite 
action is taken. Conspicuous among those actively inter- 
ested is Mr. F. C. W. Trott, head of a department of the 
First Presbyterian Bible School. 

Mr. Trott wrote on February 10, 1916, as follows; "I 
had spoken to Mr. Bryant last year, asking him what he 
thought of having credit given for work done in the Bible 
schools, and I was greatly pleased when he submitted early 
last summer a plan that was very liberal. In this plan he 
offered to give the desired recognition te the Bible school 
work and suggested that the Bible schools could continue 
to use whatever lessons they were using. . . . Being anx- 
ious that, from the banning, the standard of work should 
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be reasonably high, I suggested that* to begin with* a curric- 
ulum be adopted based upon suitable features of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons. 'To begin with' means that if 
in the future any churches or organizations wanted to use 
any other lesson course, they could do so provided it came 
up to the adopted standard in quality and quantity. It 
also means that if the public school authorities should find 
the selections as made from the Graded Lessons weak in 
certain places, they might add other material later on. The 
advantage in using the Graded Lessons would be in the fact 
that splendid lesson helps were already at hand and it would 
be easier to do good work from the very beginning. I 
prepared a tentative curriculum (or the sixth grade and 
first year high school, based upon the third Junior and second 
Intermediate years of the International Graded Lessons. It 
looked as if we were going to get well started last October 
when sickness in Mr. Bryant's family interfered. Not to 
let the matter drop entirely, I determined to develop the 
plan as much as possible in our own church school at least, 
even to the adoption of the report cards that might even* 
tually be used by all our schools when the plan would be 
definitely adopted." 

The form of report card to ytiuch Mr. Trott refers as being 
used in antidpation of closer cooperation between the two 
educational systems of the city is unique and is reproduced 
on the foUowing page. 

On this card the different items on which a grade is 
given in the Bible school are divided into two sections. The 
first section contains items which would especially concern 
the public schools in the event of their ofiFering credit for 
Bible study; namely, records of attendance, punctuality, 
notebook work, memory work, and written tests. The 
other section indicates records of church attendance, Bible 
brought, offering made, and deportm^it. 
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An oblong space has been provided at the foot of the 
first section in whicb to insert sometbing like this, as Mr. 
Ttott suggests : "Quarterly credits in tbis section are based 
upon tbe standards of Bible Scbool work for this grade 
approved by tbe Superintendent of Public Schools." 

Under tbis scheme one of these cards for every pupil who 
is endeavoring to earn the special credits would become a 
part of tbe pubbc school's records. At present Mr. Trott is 
using this form printed on a blue card and on a white card. 
The blue one is preserved for a permanent record in the Bible 
school, and tbe other is given to the pupil to be returned 
after being examined and signed by tbe parent. Attend- 
ance at any other scbool is recognized by tbe school using 
the system, if attested on cards furnished for that purpose. 



The plan of giving credit for Bible study work done out- 
side of the high school has been considered in Illinob and 
seems to have been introduced in a small way. The high 
scbool at the city of Paris, in this state, has offered to allow 
students enrolled in the high scbool one credit each year for 
Bible study done in the Simday schoob of churches of tbe 
city. It is thus possible for the student during tbe four 
years in high school to earn two out of the thirty-two 
credits required for graduation, Tbe plan was proposed 
by Superintendent J. G. Moore of tbe public schools 
after several conferences with the Ministerial Association. 
It was approved by representatives of six Sunday 
schools. 

Two churches have avuled themselves of this opportimity, 

. the First Christian Church and tbe I^st Methodist Church. 

There are two classes, a class of young men and a class of 

young women, doing the work in the Christian Chivch. 

Th^ ar« using the graded lessons published by the Christian 
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Board of Publication of St. Louis. Rev. H. H. Peten, 
pastor of that church, wrote on Febniaiy 24, 1916, "The 
work has proved quite satisfactory so far as the First Chris- 
tian Church is concerned, and we hope aod expect that the 
present arrangement will be continued." He adds that the 
classes are doing high-grade work. Sixty students earned 
credits for Bible study during the half schod year after its 
inauguration in February, 191S. Fully three times that 
number worked for credit during 1915-1916. 

Each Sunday school is permitted to prescribe the kind of 
work which shall make up the courses taught in its own 
classes. The only requirement in regud to the subject 
matter of these courses is that th^ shall be thoroughly 
planned and of equivalent scholarship to other courses 
offered in a standard high school. 

The basis of giving the credit ia the chuact^' of the teach- 
ing done. In order that a Bible study class shall be accred- 
ited, the teacher of the class must meet, at least in general 
equivalents, the requirements for a teacher in the high 
school. 

A niinimiim of forty-five lessons of at least forty minutes 
each is required. This means that the student must at- 
tend the class at least forty-five Sundays during the year. 
If any church so elects, it may do the work in some other 
way. 

The student is required to study the work of the Bible 
class just as seriously as the regular studies of the high 
school. No examination is given by the public school 
authorities to determine the efficiency of the work done in 
the Bible study classes, and the credit is allowed upon the 
certification of the teacher of the class, countersigned by 
the superintendent of the Sunday school or the proper 
church official, provided the conditions are strictly complied 
with. 
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In his annual report Superintendent Moore indicated 
that it was planned to hold meetings of the teachers in charge 
of these classes to discuss organization, methods, and courses 
of stu<fy. He planned to urge each church to consider the 
recommeadatious of the Chicago Conference of Februaiy 9, 
1915.' 

Dr. R. P. Shepherd, educational secretary of the Illi- 
nois Sunday School Association, said in the official organ of 
that association. The Trumpet CaU, April, 191S : 

"The Parts Plan . . . has aroused much interest through- 
out the state. Thousands of deeply interested people are 
watching to see if the churdi people of Paris have not only 
wit enough to start a good thing going, but also grit enough 
to keep it growing. . . . Many are wondering how the 
churches vnh stand up under the strain of being put on their 
educational honor, both in the matter of a course of study 
and in choice of teachers. 

"Many churches are preparing to ask their local high 
school boards and superintendents to make provision for 
accrediting the work of their pupils. These churches, school 
boards, superintendents, principals, and teachers, as well as 
a yet larger number of parents and lovers of young folks, 
have both e^es on Paris churches and Simday school teachers. 
Every one is hoping that Parb boys and girls of high school 
age, their teachers and pastors, will make so conspicuous a 
success of the plan that not one high school district in the 
state will be reluctant to throw down the gauntlet to the 
churches." 

Superintendent R. G. Jones of the public schools at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, where, as we have noted in Chapter II, credit 
is now being given for outside instrumental music> wrote on 
May 11, 1916, that he had no doubt that credit for Bible 
study outside of school hours would be given after a while. 

'See Chapter XIV, page 1S2. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

A committee of five, representing tlie South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, with a like committee representing the 
State Sunday School Association, has for two years been 
considering the subject. A deosion on the matter from the 
Educational Association is still pending. Dr. Squires of 
North Dakota discussed the matter before the South Dakota 
Sunday School Assodation in May, 191S. 

Mr. George W. Miller, general secretaiy of the State 
Sunday School Assoraation, wrote on Februaiy 15, 1916: 
"I feel sure that the North Dakota plan or something similar 
can be successfully worked out under competent leader^p 
and is perhaps the only real solution of the Bible and the 
Public Schools." 

WISCONSIN 

One or two towns in Wisconsin are quietly fostering an 
interest in the plan. Superintendent G. W. Banting, of 
the pubhc schook of tlie city of Stoughton, has made an 
arrangement with the pastors of the various churches 
whe3«by ai^ pupil receiving qrstematic instruction in Bible 
study will be ^ven one unit of credit. In this state it will be 
necessary to get the approval of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, as all schools receiving state aid are lequiied to sub- 
mit their curricula to that body. 

Those interested in agitating the subject, among whom are 
Rev. Francis H. Bri^iam, pastor of Cargill Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Janesville, and May T. 
Bumby, supervisor of English in the Racine public schools, are 
endeavoring to interest the educational drcles. No steps 
have yet been taken toward making up an outline of study. 
So far little objection has iq>peared in puUic or private. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Adaptations in Central States — Westeihn 
Division 



IN the state of Missouri several of the larger centers of popu- 
lation have adopted the plan of high school credit for Bihle 
study. The matter of a state-wide plan is under consideration 
and is likely to come bdore the State Teachers' Association 
in the near future. The late State Superintendent of FubHc 
Schools, Howard A. Gass, supported the movement. He 
wrote on March 22, 1916 : " I heartily approve of the plan that 
is being used for giving credit in the public schools for Bible 
work done under the provisions arranged for in this state." 

The College Department of the State Sunday School 
Association, known as the Missouri Conference upon Reli- 
gious Education, of which Dr. W. W. Charters, dean of the 
education department of the State University, was the first 
president, has been discussing the subject for two years. It 
has a committee appointed to confer with a like committee 
from the State Teachers' Association. This committee is 
composed of the president of one of the state normal schools, 
the president of a denominational college, and the assistant 
superintendent of the St. Louis Board of Education. 

Mr. Herman Bowmer, general secretary of the State Sun- 
day School Assodation, wrote on December 29, 1915; "There 
is no doubt that credit will be given at Missouri ultimately. 
Personally I am hoping the movement may not be definitely 
launched for two or three years, by which time the educa- 
tional standards of our Sunday schools shall have been raised 
sufficiently to enable a considerable number of them to meet 
the requirements, which I hope.will be reasonably high. In 
the meantime we are creating sentiment quietly." 
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Professor J. D. EUiff. of the State University faculty and 
high school visitor for the state, who is urging the granting 
of credits at the university tor extramural Bible study, 
has also actively advocated a plan which is dumed to be 
an improvement on the North Dakota and Colorado plans. 
In the fall of 1914 he read a p4>er on "High Scbool Credits 
for Bible Study" at a meeting of the Missouri Conference 
upon Reli^us Education, of which he was then churman. 
As a result, the committee referred to above was appointed, 
and a report is soon to be e:q>ected. 

The tentative plan which Professor EUiff has prepared and 
which he says he has excellent reasons to believe will be ap- 
proved by all parties interested, b, in the main, as follows : 
The plan must bave the full offidal indorsement of the local 
school and church authorities coac^ned. The course must 
be taught in Sunday school or church and on Sundays or 
Saturdays or outside of school hours. The teachers shall con- 
form to the regulation standards of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which provide that the 
minimum scholastic attainment of high school teachers shaU 
be equivalent to graduation from a college belon^^ng to the 
association, including special training in the subject they teach. 

Pupils taking the courses must be eligible to membership 
in an accredited high school and should e:q>ect to conform 
to all high school requirements concerning attendance, 
deportment, and character of work done. The class must be 
provided with a separate room, mth freedom from interrup- 
tion for at least forty-five minutes, be provided with desks 
or table room for each pupil to work at conveniently, have 
a blackboard, maps of the ancient world, Palestine, the 
Roman Empire at the time of Christ, a Bible dictionary, 
and such other reference works as are thought necessary 
by the school and church authorities. A studious attitude 
must be maintai ne d throughout the study pmod. 
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The plan provides that there shall be a four-years elec- 
tive course of Bible study for high school students which 
shall be adapted to the unfolding life of the pupils. It is 
to be correlated with the curriculum of the high schools. 
The courses of study are to be given by the respective 
churches,' Hebrew, Catholic, and Protestant alike, at the 
Sunday school hour, if possible, under the instruction of 
qualified teachers. 

In the Miaaoufi School Journal for February, 1916,^ 
Professor Elliff says: "I have talked with many superin- 
tendents and high school principals who are very much 
interested in the matter and who are ready to make a be- 
ginning. All that b needed is the formulation of some defi- 
nite plan and the acceptance of the plan by the university 
and the State Department of Education." 

Professor EUiff has been seeking to promote the organ- 
ization of classes in connection with certain selected high 
schools of the state. He wrote on January 17, 1916 : " I am 
very much interested in the question of Bible study for high 
school credit, and have been doing what I could to promote 
what seems to me to be a practical plan of procedure." 

At Webb City, which has a school enumeration of 3850. 
the local board of education, in the latter part of 1915, 
approved a regular course of Bible study, covering the four 
years of the high school. The work is conducted outside of 
the high school under joint supervision of church and school, 
by teachers approved by the board of education. The sub- 
ject "Bible Study" appears in the printed high school course 
of study in each year of the English course. It is scheduled 
to be taken on Sunday ^m 9.30 to 10.45. Superintendent 
C. A. Greene of the city schools wrote that one unit credit is 
allowed for four y«irs of work, which is the equivalent of the 
study of one subject for one whole year in the high school. 
•Page 78. 
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The course consista of the following : 

Fint Year. First Semeater. The Gospel of Mark. 

(Burton.) 
Second Semest^. Studies in the Fint 

Book of Samuel. (Willett.) 
Second Year. The late of Christ. (Burgess.) 
Third Year. The Hebrew Frophetfl. (Cbamberliun.) 
Fourth Year. Christianify in the Apostolic Age. 

(Gilbert.) 

The names in parentheses are authors of textbooks in the 
Constructive Series, published by the Universily of Chicago 
Press. 

It is stated in connection with the outline that the two 
lighter courses of the first year wiU serve well as an intro- 
duction to a definite progression through the Bible in the 
three successive years. They would accustom the pupils 
to doing as careful and thoroughgoing study of tlie Bible 
as of their other subjects. In the three later years the 
pupils would make a comprehensive sweep of the Biblical 
material, including the three great divisions, Old Testameot, 
Ijfe of Christ, and Life of Paul. 

Professor G. Byron Smith, principal of the Iberia Academy 
at Iberia, has had a plan under operation since October, 191S. 
Credit is there given for work done upon an approved course 
of study under an approved teacher. He reported in Novem- 
ber, 191fi, that he had three classes in each of the two Sunday 
schools and one class in a third school. Only one church in 
the place had not joined in the movement. 

The academy approves the courses and the teachers, and 
supervises the conditions under which the instruction is 
given. The demion as to what the courses shall be comes 
entirely from the individual church. The Congregational 
and Methodist Episcopal churches are uang the series pub- 
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lished by the University of Chicago and Charles Scribuer's 
Sons. The Christian Church uses, a series which its own 
people get out. Kxaminations are given at the end of the 
semester to those taking the work, and the examination and 
questions are approved by the academy teachers. 



Credit for outside Bible study is given in sevcad places 
in the state of £ansas, and committees from the State 
Teachers* Association and from the State Sunday School 
Association are studying the subject. It b probable that a 
definite plan for the state will soon be promulgated. Interest 
in this matter is quite general throughout the state. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction W. D. Boss 
wrote on March 23, 1916 : "I am in favor of credit for this 
work when it is done as thoroughly and efficiently as the 
public school work ; that is to say, that the teachers must be 
as well qualified for this work as public school teachers, and 
the pupils must take this work as thoroughly as the other." 

H. B. Wilson, superintendent of pubUc schoob, has made 
a good beginning at Topeka. Eight different teachers in 
that city are conducting courses in Bible study for high 
school students leading to credit toward graduation. Some- 
what more than a hundred students are enrolled with these 
teachers. By resolution of the local board of education, 
high school students may receive credits not to exceed a 
total of three credits toward graduation for work done out- 
side of the high school. Not more than two of these credits 
may be in any one subject. 

The ord^ allowing credit for work done outside of the 
achool was passed at a regular meeting of the Topeka board of 
education on September 7, 1914, in the following form : "That 
credit be allowed for work done outside of school as credit 
toward graduation from the hi^ school to the amount of 
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three credits, provided that not more than two credits shall be 
granted in any one subject, the details as to standards to be re- 
qttired end methods of granting credit to be left to the princi- 
pal <A the high school and the superintendent of schools." 

In accordance with the authority conferred by this reso- 
lution it was announced that credit would be given for work 
done outside of school in Bible study and music. The work 
offered in Bible study must have been taken either in a course 
offered I^ the Topeka Training School for Sunday School 
Workers or with an approved teacher working in some Sunday 
school, or in the Young Women's Christian Assodation or 
the Young Men's Christian Association. Otho- alternative 
equivalent courses, if such are prcq>osed, will be considered. 

The Executive Committee of the Topeka Training School 
for Sunday School Workers is to pass tqran the qualifications 
of teachers who may be assigned to teach Bible study courses 
which are intended to qualify high school students to offer the 
same for credit. The teachers of these Bible study classes 
shall conform approximately to the recognized standard tot 
high school teachers. A list of approved teachers is posted on 
the high school office bulletin board. The examination is 
conducted by a competent disinterested student of the Bible. 

Ai^ high school student wishing to offer Bible study work 
for credit toward graduation is required to file a certificate, 
signed by the teacher with whom he has done the work, 
indicating the number and length of the lessons taken, the 
amount of time required in the preparation of each lesson, 
and such other information as may be asked for. This 
statement must also show the scope of the work covered. 
The certificate must be countersigned by the superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school in which the instruction is given 
and also by the pastor of the diurch. 

Superintendent W. S. Heusner of Salina has taken similar 
steps, 1^ consent of his local board of education and with 
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the cofiperatioa of the ministers' oiganizatios of the city. 
On November 1, 1916, the board passed an order identical 
in phraseology with the one previously passed by the Topeka 
board of education. In accordance with the authority 
conferred by this order, an announcement was made in refer- 
ence to credit for work done outside of school in Bible study 
and music. The work offered for credit must have been 
taken in some Bible course ofiFered by the pastor of any of 
the chiuches in Salina or in the Young Men's Christian 
Association of the city with an approved teacher. The 
courses offered must have been approved both as to content 
and extent by the superintendent of pubhc schools and the 
principal of the high school. 

A committee consisting of the superintendent of public 
schools, the principal of the high school, a member appointed 
by the board of education, and two members appointed by 
the Ministerial Union of Salina, is authorized to pass upon 
the quaMcatJons of teachers who may be assigned to teach 
Bible study courses which are intended to quality High school 
students to offer the same for credit. The teachers of these 
classes must conform approximately to the recognized 
standard for high school teachers. 

A student enrolled in these classes is required to conform 
to the high school standards concerning attendance, deport- 
ment, general attitude, and character of work done and to 
present a certificate signed by his teacher and counter- 
signed by his pastor indicating the time devoted to prepa- 
ration of lessons and to class recitations. 

The examinations are conducted by a disinterested stu- 
dent of the Bible named by the superintendent of schools. 
One and one half credit toward graduation may be 
earned. 

For the year 1915-1916 any one of three courses mi^t 
be offered: 
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1. The study of How We dot Our Bible, by J. P. Smyth. 

2. The course {^vea in the Colorado Plan. 

S. The course given in the North Dakota Han. 

As early as 1014, credit for Bible study was given by the 
high school at Olathe, Kansas. Sunday school work meet- 
ing the requirements through the four years of the high 
school course receives the credit of any elective for one year, 
or, in other words, constitutes one of the sixteen unite 
necessary for graduation. 

Students seeking the credit must be regularly enrolled 
students of the high school. For each pupil seeking credit 
certificates of attendance and study must be made by the 
Sunday school superintendent to the city superintendent 
(^ schools before the semester examinations. No one who 
has not at least a credit of ninety per cent on Sunday school 
attendance is permitted to take the examination. Attend- 
ance at Sunday school counts ten points, preparation and 
recitation of lessons counts ten points, and attendance at 
preaching service counts ten points. The record of these 
three counts is kept by the Sunday schoob. The examina- 
tion given by the high school authorities at the close of each 
high school semester counts seventy points, uLaking a total 
of one hundred points. 

The attendance, study, and recitation record, together 
with the semester examination, must make at least seventy- 
five per cent, which is entered upon the records of the high 
school each year as a credit equal to one fourth year's work 
in any elective in the high school course. It is provided 
that the esauunation shall be nonsectarian. The questions 
are prepared by a committee representative of both the 
various Sunday schoob giving the credit work and the high 
school authorities, and are based upon the International 
Sunday School Lessons. At least two Sunday schools 
•must have representatives present at the time of making out 
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the questions. Tlie examinations axe held at the close <rf 
each half year and are given by the high school authorities. 

In the city of Newton, one credit out of the sixteen 
required for graduation may be granted for systematic and 
definite stu<^ of the Bible conducted outside of the public 
schools, one fourth for each year. The applicant for such 
credit must submit a certificate of at least ninety per cent 
of attendance, must take an examination given or authorized 
by the public school, and must submit such other evidence 
as the school may require. 

The Abilene board of education has not yet finally passed 
upon the matter of extending credit for Bible study, but the 
superintendent of the city schools, W. A. Stacey, is said to 
be favorable to the plan. J. H. Engle, general secretary of 
the Kansas Sunday School Association, who is nevertheless 
teaching such a class in his own Sunday school, wrote on 
December 9S, 1915, that he had no doubt that a favorable 
vote by the board would be unanimously given before the 
year's work was concluded. He said the following require- 
ments had been definitely stipulated : 

1. A full period for redtation, — mxty minutes. 
i. A separate room. 

3. A teacher of college grade having had sfpetnal prepara^ 

tion in Bible study. 

4. A high per cent of attendance and approved note- 

book work. 
6. An oral quiz or a written test equivalent to examinations 
given in high school. 

Superintendent Charles A. Wagner of the public schools of 
Junction City, where, as previously noted, the school author- 
ities have arrived at the conclusion that a serious and thorough 
study of singing or the playing of any musical instrument is 
as truly a part of education as any regular school subject, 
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wrote on Febniaiy 29, 1916 : "I am ready to give credit for 
Bible study when we can be assured that teachers of high 
sdiool grade — college graduates — are the only ones allowed 
to give instruction. I am not clear in my own mind on one 
point, — the ^ving (^ extra credit to a pupil who is just passing 
in his work or a pupil who b fiuUng to carry bis regular work. 
For the credit to the strong student I am in hearty accord." 

At Hiawatba the Bible is taught in the high school as the 
equivalent of a former course in EngUsh. 

For a statement relative to the activity for a state-wide 
plan for Kanaas see the next chapter. 



In Iowa the plan of giving high school credit for outude 
Bible study was adopt«l in the independent school district 
of Des Moines in 1915. In each of the three high schools 
there is one class for girls and one class for boys. 

The teaching is done by regular high school teachers as- 
signed for the purpose, who serve in this capacity without ad- 
ditional compensation. The classes recite after school hours 
in the school building tor a period of fifty minutes. One fifth 
of a unit of credit is offered for work done in these courses. 
The same credit is given the pupils taking Bible study as is 
given for debating, literary work, glee club, orchestra, etc., 
when the same amount of time is devoted to the subject. 
Hie work is entirely elective. Students may elect Bible 
study for one hour each week. 

Z. C. ThornbuTg, the city superintendent of schocds, wrote 
on January 19, 1916, that practically all the Protestant de- 
nominations are r^resented in the work and that no ob- 
jections had been raised by the Catholic diurch. 

At Coming, Bible study has been put into the high school 
curriculum as an elective by the board of education at the in- 
stigation (^ Superintendent of. Schools Paul C. Sla>nipinski. 
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Instruction may be given by the pastors in the Sunday 
schools or wherever they may see fit. During 1915-1916 
three classes were conducted by three pastors, all of whom were 
college graduates. One class was connected with a Sunday 
school and the other two were conducted as evening classes. 
The instructors are required to measure up to the educational 
standards of preparation required of high school teachers. 

Forty-four of the totid enrollment of two hundred and 
twelve in the hi^ school were registered in the Bible study 
classes for credit. It is planned to offer the com-se as a 
regular elective to be taught by one of the teachers in the 
EngUsh department of the high school. 

For this work a student may receive credit toward grad- 
uation, one credit for sixty hours of recitation and two 
credits for one hundred and twenty hours. Not more than 
two such credits may be so applied toward graduation, and 
not more than two hours of such recitation per week is per- 
mitted. Credit is not applied until a satisfactory examina- 
tion has been passed. The instructors are required to make 
regular six-weeks reports of attendance and scholarship to 
the city superintendent of schools. 

The textbook to be used is Sanders' Biatory of the Hebrews. 
Textbooks are loaned free of charge in accordance with the 
local free textbook plan. 

Superintendent Skorupinski wrote : "It is needless to say 
Uiat I believe in the work, that the pastors and students 
believe in it, and that we are all thoroughly enthusiastic 
about it. Attendance at the evening classes is almost perfect." ' 

Credit is also given for Bible study by the school author- 
ities in nine or ten other cities in Iowa. Indianola, under 
the supervision of Superintendent of Schools O. E. Smith, 
has done a certain amount of religious work. 

* EdveaHonal Aiminiilraiioa and Suptniiion Magiaitu, September, 1918, 
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In July, 191S, the State Teacbera* Association, of which 
Superintendent Smith is secretaiy, appointed a committee 
on "School Credits for Bible, Rdigious Instruction, and 
Moral Training." On the advice of the State Department 
<rf Education, this committee simply made a prdiminary 
report to the Educational Council in November, 191fi, and 
asked for an extension of time for further investigation. 

The committee, of whic^ Dr. Arthur E. Bennett, dean of 
Highland Park College, was chairman, made a report to the 
Council on November 9, 1916. It recommended that accrect 
ited secondary schools grant credit for Bible study following 
a syllabus based upon outlines already offered in other states. 

A committee on Bible study is to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the State Teachers' Association. It is to be composed 
of three well-known educators of the state who are recognized 
as proficient in Bible history or Bible literature, one of whom 
is a teacher in a Roman Catholic college, academy, or high 
school and an adherent of the Roman Catholic futh. 

Provision is to be niade for not to exceed four half-unit 
courses in Bible history and Uterature. After such courses 
have been approved by the Board on Secondary School Rela^ 
tions of the State Board of Education, they are to be offered to 
the secondary schools, Bible schools, and churches (^ the state. 

The Bible study may be pursued outside of the secondary 
school, or such school desiring to follow the syllabus in giving 
regular courses in Bible study may do so, granting credit 
in the usual way. 

The Sunday school, church, or other organization desiring 
to offer such courses for credit must meet the standards 
demanded of accredited schools by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation in regard to qualifications of teachers, library equip- 
ment for this subject, length of recitation periods, and 
definition of a unit. It is reconmiended that no credit be 
granted for work done in this way imless the conditions under 
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which such work is carried forward have been approved by 
an inspector of the State Board of E^lucation. 

It is further recommended that credit not to exceed a total 
<^ two units and not to exceed one half unit for any one 
student in any one year be granted for work not done under 
conditions approved as above, provided the apphcant for 
credit, a regular student in the secondary school in which 
credit is sought, gives evidence by examination of pn^ciency 
in the history and Uterature of the Bible. 

The committee on Bible study is to submit to the Inspector of 
Schools of the State Board of Education, not later than May 
first of each year, lists of examination questions covering the 
half-unit courses which may be in use in the state in that year. 

It any accredited secondary school desires to give its 
students opportunity to receive credit for work in Bible 
study not done under the approved conditions, it m^ &pply 
to the Inspector of the State Board of Education for the 
proper list or lists of examination questions and may conduct 
examinations for credit in Bible study on the day set by the 
Inspector for the uniform college entrance examination of 
graduates of accredited schools, and under the conditions 
fixed for such examinations. The papers are to be read 
under the direction of the principal of the school in wbic^ 
credit is sought, and credit griuited or withheld as the results 
ot the examination may warrant. 

The expense of printing and circulating the syllabi, out- 
lines, and lists of examination questions as may be authorized 
by the Association is to be borne by the Association. The 
Association is also to bear the necessary expense for not more 
than two meetings annual^ of the committee. 

In its report the committee says, " If a teacher gives credit 
for doing chores at home, why not do so for ' doing a good turn * 
to some one ? If credit be given for worthy endeavor, then 
going to church and to Sabbath school, singing in the chorus* 
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partidpatioiL in the Easter exercises, and the public reading on 
Thanks^ving Day should receive consideration. Everything 
which affects developing life wholesomely should be regarded. 
In such a system of credits the work of the church school is 
entitled to recognition in evaluatiDg the merits of the child. 
Bible stories, narratives, psalms, orations, and essays wherever 
acquired are among the worUuest furnishings of the mind." ' 

Concerning Bible instruction in the church schools the 
committee said that it "is being put upon a graded ^stem, 
teachers are being selected and trained with reference to their 
personaUty, aptitudes, and knowledge, so that the parochial 
schools and Sunday schoob are doing better worie in religious 
instruction than ever before. The organized adult and senior 
Bible classes are pursuing systematic study with enthusiasm. 
In muiy churches classes convene in mid-week courses for a 
fuller and de^>er study of sdected portions." * 

The Iowa Beligious Educational Association also has ap- 
pointed a committee on the subject. 



The North Dakota plan has been adopted in several schools 

in Michigan, notabty at Grand Rapids. The matter has been 
placed before the State Teachers' Association by the State 
Sunday School Association and has also been laid before the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is expected to 
be acted upon favorably by the State Teachers' Association. 
At Grand Rapids the Central High School has offered to 
give credit toward graduation for Bible study done outside 
of the school. Forty-nine students were given credit in 
1915. Duiing the school year 1916-1916, twenty-six boys 
and forty-six girls were working for such credit. This does 
not indicate the large numb^ who were enrolled in classes 
doing the grade of work demanded for the credit. There 
'lUport, pages. * Ibid., p*gc S. 
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are eight classes in as many of the largest cburclies of the 
dty, which are organized definitely for the purpose of carryiDg 
on study that will be acceptable for credit in the high scho(J. 

As at Topeka and Salina, Kansas, a resolution was adopted 
by the local board of education at Grand Ri^ids offering 
credit for certain activities carried on outside of school. 
This included the study of music and other subjects, as well 
as Bible study in the church schools. The superintendent 
and principab of the high schools then let it be known 
that if the Sunday school superintendents or teachers would 
submit a course of study to the high school principal for 
approval, students might pursue these courses with the 
understanding that credit would be given at Uie end of 
twenty weeks, after a satisfactory exanunation had been 
passed. The examination paper is submitted to the high 
school principal for approval as to its pedagogical value. 

Superintendent Jesse B. Davis wrote on December 22, 1910 : 
"So far this plan has worked very satisfactorily, and credit 
has been granted to a large number of high school students. 
No general action was taken by organizations of teachers or 
Sunday school workers, and we have had no opposition." 



The question has been agitated in the County Sunday 
School Associations in Nebraska, and local plans have been 
worked out. The school districts in this state are a law 
unto themselves regarding their course of study, aside from 
the obligation to meet the state regulations for the accredited 
high schools. The plan was adopted at Falls City in I9I4 
and at Pawnee City and Tecumseh in September, 1915. 

At Pawnee City credit is ^ven for the regular Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons, with supplementary lessons 
from the Bible. The Bible is the only textbook required, 
and the course is purely elective. The time needed to com- 
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plete the course is four years. The recitations are required 
to be thirty minutes long, with twice that time devoted to 
jneparation, the same as with any other high school subject. 
Two credits may be earned during the whole high school 
course tor Bible study, one half credit a year. 

Any high scho<J student or any student who has completed 
the eighth grade and intends to enter the high school may 
enroll with the superintendent of the Sunday school where the 
work is to be taken, at the beginning <A any quarter ; that 
ja, on the first Sunday of July, October, January, or April. 
All such enrollments are reported to the city superintendent 
of schools at the time <^ entrance, and a r^rart of subse- 
quent attendance is made at the end ot each quarter. 

The student, in order to receive credit, must pass an exami- 
nation given by the superintendent of schools, who furnishes 
each school undertaking the work a brief outline of the work to 
be covered during the ensuing quarter. A very brief t^llabus 
to guide the students is provided, which is as follows : 

1. Text. The Bible, together with such helps as the 
Sabbath school may furnish, 

i. Geography. Bible lands in general. Unmistakable 
facts about the topography of Palestine. 

S. Old Testament History. The chief narratives. Fifty 
famous stories, and a brief outline oS Hebrew history. 

4. New Testament history. Leading facts concerning 

the life of Christ, and the history of the early church 
as found in the Acts of the Apostles. 

5. Literature. SelectionsfromtheOldandNewTestaments. 

6. General. Names of the books of the Old and New 

Testaments, with memory passages from each. 

The Tecumseh high school offers to give one credit for 

the satisfactory completion of a Bible study course given 

under the direction of any church or Sunday school which 

shall meet the following conditions: 
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1. The course shall consist of ninety lessons and shall be 
based on the North Dakota official syllabus of Bible 
study for high school students. 

S. The class periods shall not be less than forty minutes. 

3. A record of attendance shall be kept, and pupils apply- 

ing for credit shall have attended not less than 
seventy-two periods. 

4. ftoficiency of the pupil applying for credit shall be 

determined by a final examination which shall be the 
examination given by the North Dakota Board of 
Exanunn^, and a grade of not less than seventy- 
five per cent shall be attained, to receive credit. 

5. Teachers to conduct these classes shall be approved by 

the ministers of the respective churches under whose 
auspices they are organized, and by the city superin- 
tendent of schoob. 

6. Where these classes are conducted in conjunction with 

a Sunday school they shall, if possible, be given sepa- 
rate classrooms for their work, that it may be as 
effective as possible. 

V. L. Strickland, superintendent of the Tecumseh public 
schools, wrote on January S6, 1916 : "The plan seems to be 
working fairly well. Three different churches have organ- 
ized classes. While the CathoUcs have not yet organized 
a class, the scheme has the priests' hearty approval. There 
seems to be little possibility of legal complications and we 
have had none. Falls City and Pawnee City of this state 
are working the same idea out in a little different way." 

At Falls City, pupils in the high school may take up 
Bible study for credit privately or under the supervision of 
any one of the teachers of the city without regard to creed. 
In 1914 thirty pupils were enrolled in the course, for which 
one full credit is allowed each semester. 

Schoolmen in a number of other places in the state are becom- 
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ing interested intlte matter. Superintendent Stricldsiid wrote 
tliat he had ioquiries about the plan from a number of schools. 
State Superintendent A. O. Thomas nrote on March S3, 
1916 : "In some of the high schools in our state, credit for 
Bible study in Sunday school and church is given if the 
teachers are approved by the superintendent of the city 
sdiools, and if certain lessons are followed and certun study 
is ^ven to the lesson ; the Sunday schod or church certifying 
the course to the public schools, and the same becoming a part 
of the public records. ... I believe that the plan b good 
and the same may be worked out without religious prejudice, 
and to the benefit of all young people." 

unnraaoTA 
The matter was taken up on April 17, 1914, at a convm- 
tion of the Minnesota State Sunday School Association, It 
was proposed that a commission from that association co- 
operate with a similar commission from the State Educational 
Association in a consideration of the whole question of the 
cooperation of church, home, and public sdiool, with a view to 
evolving an educational program that would provide for the 
development of the whole personality. Professor Luther A. 
Weigle, then dean of Carleton College at Xorthfield, but now 
Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture at the Yale 
School of Religion, was appointed chairman of the conmiis- 
sion appointed by the Sunday Schocd Association. The sub- 
ject was presented to the Conference ot the Educational 
Association during the absence both of Dean Weigle, who 
was absent on sabbatical furlough, and ot General Secretary 
A. M. Locker of the Sunday School Association. The Edu- 
cational Association was at that time is control of members 
either unfamiliar with the idea or unsympathetic to it, and it 
was not voted upon. Those interested are waiting for a better 
(q>portunity to present the matter agiun in a different form. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

A Kansas Proposai. 

T ^ rE saw in the previous chapter that several represent- 
V V ative communities in the state ot Kansas are giving 
public school credit for outside Bible study. Conmiissions 
from educational and religious assodations are also endeav- 
oring to work out a uniform course for the high schools of 
the state that de^re to offer credit for Bible study. 

At the session of the Kansas State Teachers' Association 
in the fall of 1S14, the following resolution was passed: 
"We wish to commend the giving of hi^ school credit for 
the study of the Bible outside ot the school under competent 
teachers; and to promote and standardize such work, we 
recommend the appointment of a committee of five from 
this association." 

The committee appointed pursuant to this resolution 
was composed ot Professor Raymond A. Schwegler of the 
School of Education in the University of Kansas at Lawrence, 
as chairman. Superintendent H. B. Wilson of the Topeka 
schools. Superintendent W. S. Heusner of Salina, and other 
leading educators of the state. This conmiittee collaborated 
with another committee representing the State Sunday 
School Associarion, whose chairman is Rev. E. E. Stauffer 
of Lawrence, appointed in May, 1915. 

The attempt is being made to arrive at a common under- 
standing aa to courses, credits, and academic requirements 
on a basis satisfactory to the State University and the other 
colleges, so that the credits earned for Bible study during 
the high school course will be acceptable for entrance in 
all the higher institutions of learning in the state. 

Professor Schwegler, as churman of the committee from 
the State Teachers' Association, undertook the work of 
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formulating a plan. He began the preparation <A an outline 
course of one hundred and sixty topics or lessons covering the 
history of Bible literature, Bible geography, and the pohUcal 
and ethnolo^ca! background of the Bible, with representative 
selections from as many of the books as possible. Professor 
Vandervelt of Emporia Cdlege later took over the task and 
expected to have the course completed in 1916. 

It is proposed to recommend this course, or one like it, 
to the high schools of the state for acceptance as the equiva- 
lent of one sixteenth of a full high school course. The de^ 
tails of the administration of the course will remain to be 
worked out. It is expected that the committee will report 
soon and that the plan will be put into effect at once. 

Dr. John Vf. Good of the State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, as secretary of the committee on education 
from the State Sunday School Association, made a thorough 
study of the various plans being tried or considered in the 
different states, and orgamzed into a detailed outline points 
for consideration to serve as a suggestion to the committee 
in formulating a workable plan for the state. Dr. Good's 
report, dated September 28, 1914, was submitted to the 
committee from the State Teachers' Association. 

Dr. Good's plan provided that the high schools, normal 
tr^ning schools, colleges, and universities supported by 
the public school money of the state should recognize for 
credit, as electives toward graduation from their respective 
courses, certain completed courses of Bible study pursued 
in the Sunday schools of the state. 

The basis of this closer cooperation would be a series of Bible 
courses of study to be adopted as elective studies in the local 
high schools, covering the Sunday school work of the student 
during his four years in the high school. These courses 
would be given in the Hebrew, Catholic, and Protestant 
churches as an integral part ot their respective Sunday school 
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work, at the regular liour for such work wherever possible, 
and under the instructioii of t«achers who had fully met all the 
qualifications stipulated. Upon the completion of any one of 
the courses of Bible study, under the conditions specified in 
the plan of cooperation, the student would rec^ve credit 
thereon as an elective toward graduation fax>m high school. 

CKNTRAL SUFGBTISION FBOPOSED 

Dr. Good proposed that the central supervision of the 
matter ot high school credit for outside Bible study be 
vested in a conmiittee of nine members, three r^resenling 
the State Board of Education, appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, three members repre- 
senting the State Teachers' Assodation, appointed by that 
body, and three members representing the State Sunday 
School Association, appointed by the Executive Committee 
of that association. 

This Central Committee, as proposed by Dr. Good, 
would hold an annual meeting at the same time and place as 
the State Teachers' Association. It would approve a suit- 
able syllabus for Bible study in the Sunday schools and 
other church schools of the state as a basis for high school 
credit. To all high school pupils who have completed the 
course of Bible study, it would prepare and submit, upon 
application, examinations for high school credit in that 
work. It would also provide for the grading of all exami- 
nation papers upon the syllabus submitted for such credit, 
and for the transmission of all grades to the proper high 
school officials, who would report the same to the individual 
pupils. The conmiittee would also issue "Certificates of 
Qualification," good for three years, to all teachers who 
wished to give instruction in high school credit Bible courses, 
upon satisfactory evidence of their fitness for ^ving such 
instruction. 
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The local high school board would approve and certify, 
horn the standpoint oS academic qualifications alone, upon 
reasonable assurance of fitness for such work, those who 
should give instruction for high school credit in the courses 
outlined in the syllabus for Bible study. The election of 
any teacher to a position in the high school would qualify 
such teacher academically for teaching the Bible credit 
work and would entitle the teacher to a certificate to that 
effect from the hi^ school board. For others than high 
school teachers in actual service, a reconunendation from 
the high school board would be required as to general 
academic fitness. For all teachers of these courses, a "Cer- 
tificate of Approval" from the local church authorities 
where the class is to be conducted would be required, to be 
countersigned by the superintendent of schools or the prin- 
dpal of the high school. 

The approved courses of Bible study would become a 
part of the elective courses of the high school. The high 
school board would approve, upon motion of the local 
Sunday schools, or any other properly constituted local 
church authority, the syllabus prescribed by the Central 
Committee, as an elective study, and recognize for credit 
toward graduation from the high school, under the rules 
governing elective studies, all the Bible courses that had been 
satisfactorily completed under the provisions of the Bible 
credit plan. 

The high school board would be called upon to extend the 
apphcation of the regular rules and regulations of the high 
school, so as to make them include and cover the conduct 
of classwork in Bible credit courses, a^i f ar as such appli- 
cation affects the standardization of hi^ school instruction 
involved in giving such courses. No special legislation of 
a nature to handicap the work of any local Sunday school 
or to interfere with the reli^us trtuning peculiar to any 
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sectarian organization would be allowed to be imposed by 
the high school board. 

As far as these Bible credit courses are to be regarded aa 
high school elective studies, they would come under the 
authoritative supervi^on of the high school officials. Such 
supervision would involve only the voluntary Sunday serv- 
ices of the supervisor. Such supervision would be limited 
to that alone which would be, in the best judgment of the 
supervisor, constructive toward the academic standards 
and the religious training desired. 

It would become the pmticular duty cS the high school 
superintendent or principal to receive and transmit, properly 
countersigned, all teachers' Certificates of Qualification for 
teaching the high school Bible credit courses. This offidal 
would confer with the educational leaders of the Sunday 
schools and churches as to the conditions under which the 
Bible credit courses might be pursued toward high school 
credit, and would cooperate impartially with the Sunday 
schools and churches in the matter of opening Bible credit 
classes, in so far as sudi cooperation involved the interests 
of the high school and its pupils. However, the respon- 
sibility of having or not having Bible credit classes would 
rest entirely upon tlie Sunday schools and churches. 

This latter provision would not, however, be und^stood 
as in the least impairing the privileges of any superintendent 
of the local high school respecting a just and voluntary in- 
sistence upon Sunday schools and churches availing them- 
selves fully of the opportunity offered in these provisions 
for Bible study classes, or as denying to him the privileges 
of rendering Uberal voluntary assistance in the opening of 
such classes and of undertaldng such aggressive community 
plans in the field of religious education as might look toward 
the more efficient work in such Bible credit classes. 

It would be the duty of the superintendent or high school 
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principal to see that all rules and regulations of the school 
relative to elective studies, assignments, reports, conduct of 
classes, examinations, and of these provisions for high school 
Bible credit generally, were faithfully complied with by the 
students and teachers, as tar as such supervision is necessaiy 
to the interests of the high school. This duty is not to be 
understood to impose necessary personal visitation, though 
it is suggested that no better voluntary service could be 
rendered by the superintendent or principal of the high 
school to the community in which be labors. 

It would be incumbent upon the high school superin- 
tendent or prindpal to receive and transmit promptly all 
examination papers and aU grades that came into his hands 
in connection with these Bible credit courses. The student, 
in each case, would be required to pay the postage upon 
such transmissions. 

Smce these Bible credit courses would be given under 
the immediate direction c^ the Sunday schools and churches, 
the latter would be required to provide separate classrooms 
and other acconmiodations necessary for the successful 
working of each class pursuing the courses. It would be 
their duty to secure the services of suitable teachers for the 
credit classes, they to be careful to send to the high school 
superintendent a certificate of approval for each teacher 
so engaged, and to observe all otiier rules with r^jard to 
the qualifications of those who may be permitted to give 
such instruction. 

It would be the further duty of the Sunday schools and 
churches to provide, as rapidly as possible, the necessaiy 
works of reference, and other helps, that are essential to 
efficient work in the credit courses. It would be permis^ble, 
however, to make these provisions through the public 
library, or through spetaal libraries, where there are such in 
the community. 
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The Bible aktne would be regarded as the textbook in 
all the courses of study, but there would be perfect liberty 
in the choice of any particular ver»on of the Bible which 
any local church might desire to use. This liberty would 
be car^ul^ respected both in giving ^minaUon questions 
and in grading examinaUon papers. 

ODTLINB OF COUB8E8 

The Biblical materials for the several courses of study 
would be indicated in a syllabus of Bible study for high 
school credit, which would outline or prescribe courses in 
the following subjects : 

A-1 . The Geography of the Old Testament. 

A-«. The Geography of the New Testament. 

B-1. The Great Narratives of the Old Testament. 

B-2. The Life and Teachings of Christ. 

C-1. The Great Men and Messages of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

C-2. The Great Men and Messages of the New Testa- 
ment. 

D-l. Outline Study of Hebrew History. 

D-2. The Biblical Hbtory of the Eaiiy Church. 

E-1. Great Chapters and Memory Passages from the 
Old Testament. 

E-2. Great Chapters and Memory Passages from the 
New Testament. 

F-1. The Prophecies m Det«l. 

F-2. The Pour Gospels in Comparison. 

G-1. The Law of the Old Testament. 

G-e. The Pauline Letters in Detail. 

H-1. The Forms and Manners of Hebrew Worship. 

H-2. The General Epistles. 

The completion of any two of these courses would be 
r^arded as constituting the work of one high school year of 
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Bible study. The choice of courses would be left to the 
church or class, but it is suggested that something would be 
gained in unity of study if the coiu^es were taken (a) in 
the pairs indicated by the tetters (AA, etc.). or (6) by Testa- 
ments (A-1, B-1, etc., and A-i, B-i, etc.). 

The tninimiim time required for the completion of any 
one of these coivses would be one recitation per week for 
aghteen weeks, the two courses requiring the full hi^ 
school year of thirty-six weeks. The lesson assignment for 
each week would be such as would require two hours of study 
by the student in order to prepare for the recitation. 

The class work would be conducted under the direction 
of the local diurdies of the community in connection with 
their regular Sunday school work. Provision would be 
made for a full class period of equal length with that of the 
local hi^ school, provided that in no case the Bible study 
period were less than forty minutes of actual class work. 

The proposed courses of study to be outlined in the 
syllabus of Bible study would be formally approved by the 
Central Committee and be adopted by the local high school 
board as elective courses before credit thereon would be 
allowed. 

When a chosen course of study had been completed, 
under the provisions of this credit plan, the class would be 
entitled to take the examination upon the course. The 
privilege of taking an examination for high school credit 
would be conditioned upon the student's having taken at 
the beginning of the course an assignment in the Bible 
course as an elective study in the high school. 

In addition to class wtnrk, tests, and examination, each 
student would be required to prepare a theme or discussion 
upon some topic connected with the course of study that he 
was pursuing, which should be submitted in good form to 
the Central Committee with his examination paper on the 
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course. In each course studeats might also be required to 
keep a notebook as an integral part of the work of the course, 
which at the close of the course would be submitted to the 
teacher for review and grading. Students would always be 
urged, and at times would even be required, to make a liberal 
use of standard works of reference, such as standard his- 
tories, dictionaries, etc., where such use is important. 

Examinations would be given for credit only upon the 
student's having completed a chosen course of study as set 
forth in the syllabus, and all examinations would be further 
conditioned upon the student's having complied with all 
the requirements of the Bible credit plan. All examination 
questions would be provided by the Central Committee in 
printed form, with the time allowed for the work indicated, 
and in quantities sufficient to supply a separate copy to each 
participant in the ezaminalion. 

EXAMINATION ON BTT&fEXyr UATTEB OF BIBLE ONLY 

All examination questions would regard the Bible as the 
only textbook and would search for the student's knowledge 
of the subject matter of the Bible indicated in the syllabus 
for the course upon which the examination was given, and 
would cover the subject matter of the course in a fair and 
just way. In formulating the questions, great care would 
be exercised to avoid every appearance of sectarianism, as 
well as all matters that depend entirely upon disputed 
theories, and all questions involving the issues between 
"higher critics" and conservatives. Likewise in grading 
the answers to examination questions great care would be 
exercised to receive at full value any accepted system of 
chronology, any historical theory of interpretation, and any 
valid materials which the student might present from stand- 
ard works of reference bearing upon the materials of the 
course under consideration. 
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All examinations would be conducted by the instructor 
of the class, unless other arrangements satisfactory to the 
sup^intendent or principal ot the high school were made, 
and would be required to conform to the rules of the local 
high school as far as such rules affected the conditions 
of high school credit Examination papers would be writt^ 
on theme paper of uniform size and would be expected to 
meet the standards of high school requirements in respect 
to form, neatness, and correctness of expression. 

The requirement that examinations should be given for 
credit only upon the student's having completed a course 
would not prevent the instructor of the class from giving 
written tests upon the work of the class as often as he deemed 
wise, or whenever he might be requested to do so by the 
superintendent or prindpid of the high school. To all such 
requests the instructor would be required to render to the 
local high school authorities a ready and cheerful response. 

All themes required in connection with any course of 
study would be subject to review and grading by the Central 
Committee and would be forwarded to the committee 
together with the examination paper on the course under 
which the theme was written. 

Each course of study outlined in the syllabus would be 
reckoned as the academic basis for one eighth of one unit 
of high school credit. Thus for the completion of two such 
courses of Bible study, or the work required for one high 
school year, the student would recdve one fourth of one 
unit of credit, and for four such years of Bible study, under 
the provisions of this credit plan, the student would receive 
a total of one unit of credit, which should coimt toward the 
thirty-two imits necessary for his graduation from the hi^ 
schools of the state. 

In a discussion of the educaticuiid situation. Dr. Good 
says in his report : 
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"The public schools of Kansas may not teach religion. 
The public school money, which is raised by common taxa- 
tion, may not be devoted to the teaching of religion. 'But 
what the state cannot do the churches can do, and what the 
state schools must not do, the church schools must do; 
namely, teach morals with living religious motives for the 
welfare of individuals and the stability of the state.' Ob- 
viously, again, the public educational system of the state 
may readily receive, as a free gift horn the activities of reli- 
gious education, that vital reli^ous foundation for moral 
training whidi the public schools may not provide for their 
own pupils. 

"In order, ther^ore, to promote public education and the 
general moral welfare of the state by emphasizing the aca- 
demic values of Bible stu(fy and the basis of moral training 
in the religious education of the youth <rf the state of Kansas, 
it shall be considered wise and proper to establish a plan of 
closer cooperation between the public educational work of 
the state and tiie educational work in the Sunday schf>ols 
of the state." 
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chapter nine 
Adaptations in Westebn States 

HIGH school credit for Bibk study baa been granted in 
many cities of the far western states, and the state 
departments of education in at least two western states have 
indorsed the movement, in one case having issued a ^llabus 
and in the other having committed itself to such a course. 

WASHINGTON 

At a meeting of the State Board of Education of Wash- 
ington, late in ldl6, the following motion was carried: 
"Since the Board looks witb favor upon allowing credits 
for Bible study done outside of school, it is moved that a 
committee be appointed to consider a plan for allowing 
such credits, — one half credit to be ^ven for Old Testa- 
ment, and one half credit for New Testament, on the basis 
of thirty to thirty-two credits for high school graduation, 
and that a syllabus of Bible study be issued under the 
auspices of the State Department of Elducation, with rules 
and regulations for the distribution of examination questions 
at least once each year." 

Local school boards in this state have the privilege of 
adopting their own curriculum, and prior to the above 
action on the part of the state educational officials, about 
one third of tjie two hundred and forty-seven accredited 
high schools of the state were already allowing credit for 
Bible study. 

As to the plan followed in these schools, Dr. N. D. ^owalter, 
president of the State Normal School at Cheney, wrote on 
January 3, 1916 : "The State Board requires thirty credits 
for work for high school graduation, but the general custom 
had been to require thirty-two credits of work until two 
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years ago. The additional two credits could be supplied 
by any means thought to be desirable by high school au- 
thorities. In a number of high schools the Bible study 
plaa was inaugurated in connection with the regular work, 
— that is to say, the Bible schools were given a syllabus to 
follow and an examination was given at the close of the year's 
work under the direction of the high school principal. Those 
who had done creditable work were given credit in the high 
school accordingly. The work progressed so rapidly and 
was in such constant demand that the State Board of Edu- 
cation passed a ruling allowing full credit to be ^ven to this 
work if carried forward according to the rules and regulations 
of the State Board, and this too applied on the thirty credits 
which are now made mandatory." 

Spokane was the pioneer city to take up this work in 
Washington. As early as ld04 a course in the literature of 
the English Bible was actually taught in a public school in 
that city. It was introduced at the suggestion of a boy in 
the eleventh grade, who asked why the Bible might not be 
studied in the school as well as other masterpieces of litera- 
ture. A half-year course was planned and announced as an 
elective for students of the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Over twenty students, most of them boys, elected the course, 
which was taught during sbc semesters and was discontinued 
only because there was no one at hand to continue it. 

Professor Norman F. Coleman, who introduced the course, 
says with reference to this experiment ; 

"The class was as varied in membership as any other in 
the school. It had members of Unitarian and Jewish as well 
as of devoutly orthodox training, while some of its members 
bad very slight religious interest and one professed to be 
agnostic. Yet sectarian animosities never appeared in the 
class discussions. 

" This experiment in high school English is now far enoogh 
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away in time for me to see it clearly and in perspective. 
The course and the way in which it was taught were very 
imperfect, yet it seems to me to have been a decided success. 
I consider it now as I did then, and as I know my successor 
did) of unusual promise in comparison with other courses in 
litoature for high schools. 

"An interested and ^'mpathetic teacher, with ordinary 
preparation and tact, may, through such a course as this, 
open to boys and ^Is the book from which Cromwell 
gmned strength, from which Lincoln learned wisdom." * 

A syllabus for Bible study has been adapted from the 
North Dakota syllabus under the direction of the Spokane 
board of education. No classes in this study are conducted 
in the hi^ schools, and no time is given to it by high school 
teachers other than that needed to prepare and conduct the 
tests. 

Once a year, in May, tests are given in the high schools 
of the city under the auspices of the English department. 
One test is on the Old Testament, and anoUier is on the New 
Testament.* The tests relate only to literary and historical 
aspeets of the Bible. 

Any person may enter the tests, and those who get a pass- 
ing mark are given one half of one credit for the test in the 
Old Testament, and one half of one credit for tlie test in 
the New Testament, towards graduation from the high 
school. That is to say, one credit out of the thirty-two 
required for graduation in the high Schools b given for 
successfully passing the test in Bible study. 

Jews, Catholics, and Protestants alike may take the 
course, and they all prepare for the test on equal terms 
without any of their church creeds being encroached upon 
or subverted. Any form of doctrine may be taught in the 
classes, but no doctrinal questions are used in the tests, 

'SoAiMlAmflo, 21: ew, April, 1013. * Appendix B, page SOS. 
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In May, 1915. one hundred and seventy-three students 
took an exammation on the syllabus, and of these one 
hundred and twenty-nine were passed, sixty-three from the 
Lewis and Clark High School and sixty-six from the North 
Central High School. In May, 1816, two hundred and six- 
teen students took the examination, seventy-seven on the 
Old Testament and one hundred and thirty-nine on the New 
Testament. Of these one hundred and thirty-three were 
passed, ninety-two ttom the Lewis and Clark High School 
aad forty-one from the North Central High School. 

Superintendent Bruce M. Watson of the Spokane public 
schools wrote on June 13, 1916 : "There appears to be great 
interest in the plan. Most of the Protestant Sunday schools 
have classes taking this work. I have heard nothing but 
words of commendation for it." 

A plan prepared by Dr. C. K. Staudt, secretary of the 
Women's College at Tacoma, is in successful operation at 
that city and in a few other places in Washington. The plan 
was initiated by the educational committee of the Ministerial 
Alliance, of which committee Dr. Staudt is chairman. After 
the ministers had approved the proposab of the committee, 
these were submitted to the Tacoma Board of School Direc- 
tors, who at once adopted them. On September 22, 1915, 
they adopted the following resolution : 

"High school credit for Bible study outside of hi^ school 
shall be allowed pupils who follow the courses outlined by 
the committee of the Ministerial Alliance, the Intonational 
Graded Lessons for pupils of high school age, or any course, 
approved by the Superintendent and Board of Directors, 
which is of equal educational merit and reqiures an equal 
amount of work, subject to the following regulations: 

"One fourth credit shall be aUowed for a year's work 
consisting of thirty-eight recitations of thirty minutes each. 
Credit shall be granted to pupils «4to make a final grade of 
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at least seveoty, obtfuned by avere^ng the grade given for 
class work with the grade made on an examination conducted 
in the high school by a high school examiner at the end of 
each semester. Pupils shall be admitted to the examination 
only on recommendation of class teachers, who shall, at the 
end of each semester, send to the high school principals the 
names and class grades of pupils recommended for examina- 
tion, accompanied by certificates stating that an accurate 
record of attendance, lesson preparation, recitation, and con- 
duct has been kept and that these are satisfactory." 

Pursuant to this action there was prepared an outline or 
qrllabus of Bible study, covering both the Old and the New 
Testaments, dealing with teachings as well as events, and 
recognizing relations of events as well as mere facts. A 
four-yeuv course of Bible study u selected, corresponding to 
the four years of high school work. The following are the 
courses : Old Testament History, Old Testament Latera- 
ture. The Life of Jesus, and The Apostolic Age. The ^lla- 
bus indicates the required work and determines the scope of 
the examination in the high school. 

These courses are <^n to all students in the high school, 
but no student is compelled to take any ot them. Oppor- 
tunity is given for enrollment at the beginning of each semes- 
ter. In the outline, or syllabus, religious interpretation is 
studiously avoided. It does not, however, hinder or em- 
bfurass a teacher from teaching the Bible in his own way. 
Each denomination is allowed to teach the Bible according 
to its own canons of interpretation. There may be blended 
with each course as much reli^ous instruction as is desired. 

No particular textbook or version of the Bible is recom- 
mended. The entire Bible is studied, not ^mply isolated 
sections thereof. The courses aim to give a general survey 
of the entm Bible. However, great personalities, great 
events, great productions of literature, and great outbursts 
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of spirituality receive special atteoUon. No state funds are 
used in the teaching of the Bible. Public school teachers are 
not asked to teach the Bible or to ^ve religious instruction 
during school hours. 

The syllabus is simply intended to guide teacher and 
pupils as to the minimiim requirements of each course. It 
is not intended that the outlines should in ail cases take the 
place of helps that are more elaborate. 

Real conformity to educational standards is Eumed at, 
and high school requirements are insisted upon in Bible 
study groups. The lesson material is not selected or pre- 
pared from either the traditional or the historical point of 
view, or from any other standpoint save that of reUgious 
education. 

Dr. Staudt wrote on January 14, 1916: "A number of 
inquiries have come to us with reference to our plan and 
courses, . . . There is a great interest shown in the study 
of these courses. In fact, many boys and girls are lined up 
in our Sunday schoob that are coining to get these credits. 
. ■ . The newspapers loyally supported us and two of the 
leading papers print each week comments which I make on 
the lesson for the following Sunday." 

Among the towns of the state that have adopted the plan 
are Centralia, Everett, and Smmyside. At the two latter 
places the Spokane outline is being used. Credits were first 
offered there in 1915. The lessons are conducted at Sunny- 
side by a very competent instructor, fl^io is not, however, a 
public school teacher. 



In the state of Oregon two courses of Bible study are 
given, a two-years course and a four-years course, one with 
the indorsement of the State Board of Education and the 
other prepared by State Superintendent of Education J. A. 
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Churchill, with the aaustance of Charles A. Phippg, general 
secretary of the State Sunday School Association. 

The syllabus for the short course was adapted from the 
outline prepared for the use of the high school students of 
North Dakota. It was indorsed by the State Teachers' 
Association and by Superintendent Churchill, who recom- 
mended that local school boards give high school credit 
toward graduation to students who pass the required ex- 
aminations. The syllabus was published in the September, 
1915, issue of the Oregon Sunday School OpUmut, the offidal 
organ of the State Sunday School Association. 

The "Suggested Course of Bible Study for Pupils outnde 
of School," the outline of the four-years course, was pub- 
li^ed by the state in 1915, for the purpose of "aswstJng the 
departments of English and history in the high schools of 
the state." In an introductory statement. Superintendent 
Churchill says that "many teachers of English and history 
have asked this department to prepare a syllabus that will 
direct the study out»de of school of pupils who wish to be- 
come familiar with the life stories of characters of the Bible, 
with the beauty of its style and the influence of its ideals." 

This is a most excellent outline of Bible study. It seems 
to be an amplification of the North Dakota Syllabus, and 
includes the Apocrypha. It will be found reprinted herein 
in full as Appendix C at pages 267-287. 

The work is entire^ optional with the pupils and parents. 
Both coiu^es are elective and have to be adopted by local 
school boards. The completion of the short course entities 
the pupils to credit for one thirtieth of a high school course, 
and the completion of the long course to one fifteenth of a 
high school course. 

Secretary Phipps wrote on December 80, 1915, that many 
high schoob have adopted one or the other of these courses 
and many pupils are at work. The credits are given on 
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Hterature and history by the local board of education. The 
work b done in the Sunday schools, and the examinations 
are conducted 1:^ the state the same as in the case of all 
other high school studies. 

Dr. Carl G. Doney, preadent of Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, wrote January ^, 1916, that State Super- 
intendent Churchill had informed him that the four-years 
course was "meeting with much success, being pursued not 
only by pupils outside the schools, but by those within, some 
of whom are adults." 

Superintendent Churchill wrote on March 24, 1916, that 
the "Suggested Course," the four-years course, "has proved 
very popular, and a number of the high schools in this state 
have adopted the plan." He also stud: "The governing 
boards of the high schools of this state have the right to give 
credit in the high school for work done in this course. The 
work is not carried on in the schools, but the superintendent 
of the school gives an examination. We have published 
this course as a guide for those schools that wish to accept 
work in Bible study." 

IDAHO 

At Lewiston, Idaho, the Ministerial Association took the 
initiative in this matter. In collaboration with Superin- 
tendent F. W. SinuQonds of the public schools, they prepared 
early in 1915 an outline for Sunday school credits in the city 
schools. The matter was presented to the State Teachers' 
Association during the last week of December, 191£, by 
representatives of the State Sunday School Association. 
The Teachers' Association was asked to appoint a committee 
to meet a like committee from the other association. Mrs. 
Lucy M. Ormsby, general secretary of the State Sunday 
School Assodation, wrote on December 31, 1915, that the 
Sunday school people were hoping soon to put the plan in 
southmi Idaho. She intended to int^view the Catholic 
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buhop, the leados among the Mormons, and the Jewish 
rabbi, to ascertain how th^ would stand in regard to the 
proposed plan. 

The Lewiston High School is organized on the basis <rf six 
years* work and is divided into two administrative units of 
three years each — a junior and a senior high school. The 
course of study for which credit is given in the junior high 
school is that recommended by the International Sunday 
School Association, for the senior department, in the Graded 
Lessons Series, with such additions as may be found neces- 
sary, or any other course of similar grade and value accept- 
able to the board of education. For credit in the senior 
high school, the students are required to pursue a course <A 
higher grade, such as b recommended by the University of 
Chicago, or some course of equal grade, to be arranged in 
coSperaUon with the superintendent of schools. 

The superintendent of schools reserves the right to pass 
upon the qualifications of the teachers of these Bible study 
classes. The classes are taught in rooms separated from 
other classes in the same school, and the period for class 
work is required to be forty minutes. One credit of the 
fifteen required for graduation is to be given for the com- 
pletion of four years' work done in the Sunday school classes, 
and no credit b to be given for less than one year's work. 

Instead of giving an examination in the high school build- 
ing, it b proposed to give credit if the teachers of the Bible 
study classes in the respective Sunday schools state that the 
pupib were regular and punctual in attendance. Such equip- 
ment as shall be recommended by the school authorities b 
to be provided by the churches asking for credit, such as 
books, maps, charts, etc. Absences and tardiness are to be 
deducted on the same basis as in the public school. 

Superintendent Simmonds wrote on December Iff, 1916, 
that the pkui was moving off most satisfactorily. One (rf 
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the teacliers, lie wrote, had been elected general manager 
and instructor of all the Sundajr school teachers, and they 
meet once a month for general outlmes and special direc- 
tions as to the work. Practically all the churches of Lewis- 
ton, except the CathoUc Church, are participating in the 
work, 

CAUFOBNIA 

The educatiomd leaders oS the state of California have 
been working for two years on the problem of correlating the 
public schools and the church schools on the basis of credit 
for Bible study. A number of high school principals in 
several sections of the state are giving credit for outside 
Bible study, and the preparation of the syllabus for Uiis work 
is under way. 

In July, 1915, the following resolutions were introduced 
before the High School Teachers' Association of the state : 

"Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
president of the High School Teachers* Association to pre- 
pare or adopt a syllabus for tiie study of the Bible by high 
school students; and upon its approval by the Executive 
Committee ot this Association, it shall become an official 
document <A this body. 

"And be it Resolved, That said committee consult with the 
officials of the State Sunday School Association and call upon 
that body to publish said syllabus and to give the necessary 
publicity to this movement for detailed Bible study by high 
school students. 

"And be it further Resolved, That this Association recom- 
mend to Boards of iu^ schools and Principals in California 
the propriety of granting at least one half credit to those 
. students passing a satisfactory examination upon the matter 
of said syllabus of Bible study." 

While there was no serious objection to the adoption c^ 
the resolutions, it was considered best to delay th^ con- 
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sideration until 1916. In the nwaotime a committee from 
the association, the chainnan of which is S. P. McCrea, 
principal of the Sequoia Union High School at Bedwood, 
and one of the leading spirits of the movement in the asso- 
ciation, has been working with the Sunday school associa- 
tions of the state in the preparation of a syllabus. This com- 
mittee on July 12, 1916, indorsed the Bible study syllabus 
issued by the State Sunday School Association of Colorado, 
recommended that this work be undertaken wherever there is a 
local demand for its introduction in public school courses, and 
asked a ruling of the State Board of Education as to whether 
the individual public high school has authority to determine 
what subjects shall be given credit toward graduation and 
whetiier credit may be given for hterary and historical study 
of the Bible when taken in Sunday schoob and under other 
agencies outside the high school whether or not under teachers 
duly certified by the state. The committee was continued. 

Professor Merton E. Hill, principal of the Chaffey Unicm 
High School at Ontario and Upland, who is also president 
of the California High School Teachers* Association, has 
assured the Sunday schools of his community that one 
quarter credit a year will be granted toward high school 
graduation for consistent Bible study in an coganized group. 
There are reported to be five such organized groups taught 
by teachers ot the grade of the high school teachers. The 
students of these classes are preparing notebooks and put- 
ting hard study on their Bible courses. The plan is not to 
make the International Lessons the ba»s for high school 
credit, but books like Rail's History of Ckrittianiiy, the 
Young Men's Chriatian Aaaodatum Studiea, and the books 
issued by the University of Chicago. 

Professor McCrea wrote on March 27, 1916 : "I know of 
no plan so good as that of North Dakota." Other schoolmen 
of the state interested in the matter are H. O. Williams, 
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Sacramento; W. J. Cooper, Berkeley; L. B. Avery, Oak- 
land ; Professor C. E. Bugh, Berkeley ; and Dr. B. S. Gowan, 
Bakersfield. 

Mr. C. It. Fisher, general secretary of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Sunday School Association, wrote on December 29, 
1915, that it began to look "as though something were going 
to come of it," and Dr. H. A. DowUng, general secretary of 
the Southern California Sundf^' School Assodation, wrote 
on the same date: "We have had under consideration by 
our educational committee, a number of times, the matter of 
Bible study credits. A joint conmiittee of the two associa- 
tions has been appointed to cooperate with a like conunittee 
from the educational forces of the state." 



There is no correlation, as yet, between the public schools 
and the church schools in the state of Wyoming. At Laramie 
there is considerable local interest in the plan of giving credit 
in the high school for Bible study pursued in the Sunday 
schools of the city. The board of education is likely soon 
to adopt the plan. Superintendent 3. B. Crabbe of the 
public schools is in sympathy with the movement. 

The Wyoming Sunday Sdiool Association has appointed 
a committee to act with a similar committee appointed by 
the churman of the executive committee of the State 
Teachers' Association, to plan some way by which Bible 
study may be given credit in the public schools of the state. 
The efforts of those interested are being apphed in the 
direction of removing all feeling of misapprehension lest the 
plan violate the principle of religious hberty. 

The Rev, S. Arthur Huston, rector of St. Mark's Church 
at Cheyenne, wrote on February 17, 1916: "We have not 
made much headway. . . . We hope for better things, but 
it is all in the future." 
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State Superintendent of Public Instructitm Edith K. O. 
Clark wrote on March 11, 1916: "We are very much in- 
terested, in Wyoming, in the posubility of giving credit tot 
home vfoik, but so far all such credit has been giv^i for 
industrial work, such as might be correlated with home 
economics, manual training, etc. Also attention is given to 
matters of personal hygiene. Bible study has not been 
included in this credit scheme." 



The matter is likely to be presented soon in Montana. 
Rev. R, D. Osterhout, general secretary of the State Sun- 
day. School Association, in conjunction with C. W. Tenney, 
state inspector of Montana rural schools, has published 
articles relating to the subject and has spoken of it in con- 
ventions. State Superintendent of Public Instruction H. A. 
Bavee wrote on Mardi SO, 1916, that he was "much in- 
terested in any plan which will increase the interest in 
Bible study," and that he was "willing to cooperate in any 
way to further the interests of Bible study." John Dietrich, 
superintendent of schools at Helena, wrote on March 6, 
1916: "I am in f^rmpathy with the idea. I hope it may 
find its way into our state public schools befrae long." 

ARIZONA ANn HEW UEXICO 

The Rev. Edward D. Raley, genial secretary of the New 
Mexico Sunday School Association, wrote on January 11, 
1916: "So far, we have not been able to get anywhere in 
our efforts to combine the school work and Bible study in 
the two states of Arizona and New M^co. . . . We have 
taken it up with some of the lawmakers and expect to get 
something done along that line. My thought is that some- 
thing like credits given by the day schools for real Bible 
study will be the most practical solution of the problem." 
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Adafiations in Atlantic States 

PLANS for giving high school credit for Bible study have 
been perfected in two (tf the Atlantic states, and the 
subject is being actively considered by certun reli^ous and 
educational leaders in sevend other Atlantic states. In the 
latt» part of 1015, definite action was taken in the matter 
in Virginia and in Vermont. 



The beginning of the organized effort to launch the plan 
in the state tA Virginia was made during the summer of 1915 
at the Rural life Conference at the State University. Fol- 
lowing a discussion on "The Country Church and its Allies," 
the following resolution was adopted on the subject : "We, 
the members of the Rural Life Conference at the University 
of Virginia, representing various churches and schoob of the 
state, believe that the time has come for the Church and 
Public Schools of Virginia to cooperate for the more effective 
teaching of the Bible to the young, and do therefore urge 
the various denominational officials and organizations, and 
the sevo^ educational associations of the state, to request 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in co{^)era- 
tion with their executive heads or committees, to devise and 
put into effect plans for securing school credit for Bible 
study according to the North Dakota or some similar scheme." 

In November, 1915, the State Teachers' Association ot 
Vu^inia, meeting at Richmcmd, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that the State Board of Education adopt acnne plan 
whereby lugh school pupils should rec^ve credit toward 
graduation for Bible study. The resolution adf^ted wa^ as 
follows: "Resolved, That this Association, recognizing the 
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value of a knowledge of the Bible in any scheme of general 
education, and deairiog that Bible teaching by various reli- 
gious agendea of the State shall be encouraged and raised to 
highn efficiency, recommends that the State Board of Educa- 
tion adopt some plan whereby the pupils of our public scho(^ 
who shall master a prescribed course c^ Bible study and pass 
an examination upon the same, shall receive credit towards 
their graduarion, such action by the State Board bring of a 
character to protect the sacred principles of religious Uberty, 
and to leave in the hands of our churches or other religious 
organizations the responribility for Bible teaching." 

It was proposed that a syllabus of Bible study be author- 
ized by the State Board and that it be printed and distrib- 
uted by the Eztenrion Department of the State University 
at Charlottesville. An outline of the proposed plan was 
presented before the State Board of Education by W. M. 
Forrest, professor of BibUcal History and literature in the 
State University. That body on February i, 1916, ap- 
pointed a committee of seven men whose interests are both 
educational and rehgious and who are actively connected 
with the Jewish, Roman Cathohc, and Protestant churches, 
to prepare suitable outlines of courses in Bible study for 
high school pupils. The committee consisted of Professor 
Forrest, chairman; Dr. Bobert E. Blackwell, president of 
Randolph Macon College, secretary; Hon. R. C. Steames, 
state superintendent of public instruction; Dean J. C. 
Metcalf, Richmond College; Rev. Father James, Benedic- 
tine Military College; Charles Hutzler, formerly ot the 
Richmond School Board; and Rev. George P. Mayo, Blue 
Ridge Industrial School. The courses prepared by this com- 
mittee were approved by the State Board of Education, 
August 29, 1916, and an order was passed authorizing their 
use throughout the state.' 

■ Appendix D, page 288. 
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One course consists of ninety lessons, entitled "Studies in 
Old Testament History," one of ninety lessons, entitled 
"Studies in Old Testament Literature," and one of ninety 
lessons, entitled "Studies in New Testament History and 
Literature." 

Any standard version of the English Bible — Jewish, 
Catholic, or ^otestant — may be used for the courses. 
References are indicated in the syllabus for the three versions 
in common use, the Authorized or King James, the Douay, 
and the Leeser. 

Students may take all three courses or only one, but 
credit toward graduation from the high school will be 
limited to a maximum of one unit, or any two of the courses, 
which may be offered in lieu of one of the five elective courses 
in the high school curriculum. It is left entirely to the choice 
of the students or their parents and religious advisers whether 
they shall substitute the Bible courses for regular eleclives, 
and which of the courses offered they shall pursue. Stu- 
dents who do not apply for such credit wiU take some one 
of the regular high school electives in its stead. 

The Vii^inia plan provides that the Bible study may be 
done in Sunday schools. Sabbath schools. Vacation Bible 
sdiools. Young Men's or Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation classes, or in private schools or classes. The courses 
must be taken under the instruction of a teacher, and pref- 
erably in an organized school of the religious body to which 
the student or his parents belong. Classes may meet once a 
week or of tener, but ninety redtation periods of forty minutes 
per period must be devoted to each course, and the class must 
be in charge of a teacher who will do and require f uthf ul work. 

Uniform examinations are to be held, one for each session 
of the high school for the present, given at the end of the 
session. The examination in either of the Bible courses 
must be ffxea io the high school building at the same hour 
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to all pupils in that course, r^ardless of the different hours 
for examination in the electives for which Bible stud]' is 
substituted. 

Any student certified hy his Bible teacher to have com* 
pleted such a course is to be entitled to take the examina- 
tion. Blank certificates will be fumiahed high schools, whidi 
are to be filled out and himded the principal hy students 
desiring to offer Bible study fcv credit. These certificates 
indicate the course or courses offered and hours ot recita- 
tions, and state that the student is prepared to take the 
examination. Tb^ are to be signed by the teacher under 
whom the Bible work was done and countersigned by the 
superintendent or director of the religious school. 

The examination questions are to be prepared by the 
committee appointed by the State Board of Education, and 
furnished through the high school prin<upals. Any question 
ot personal or denominational bias is precluded from the 
examination papers. The committee of seven interested 
educators of the state who have prepared the syllabus of 
Bible courses has been designated to prepare the examina- 
tion papers, receive the answer papers from the high school 
principals throughout the state, grade them, and report the 
grades to the hi^ schoob concerned through the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It will be remembered that two of the state normal 
schools of Virginia now give credit for Bible study pursued 
in whole or in part outside of such schools, and that the 
State University has a professor devoting his entire time to 
Bible teaching, for which full university credit is ^ven.* 

WEBT VIBOIKIA 

There is a movement in West Virginia for the adoption ol 

the plan, and it is probable that the matter will soon be 

1 See Cluptet IV. pages S7-64. 
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brought forward by the State Sunday School Association. 
Rev. Walter A. Snow, who did much to promote the work 
as general secretary of the North Dakota State Sunday 
School Association, has become general secretary of the 
West Virginia State Sunday School Association, and this is 
one of the projects that he is expected to promote in that 
state. 

In the independent school district of Chester, West Vir- 
ginia, credit is now ^ven for outside Bible study toward 
high school graduation, and some two or three other places 
in the state have discussed the proposition. The plan was 
started at Chester in the fall of 1915. There are two classes 
in the town following the work. One is taught by Bev. 3. 1. 
Moore and the other by Mrs. George E. Lewis. 

Superintendent J. C. Timberman of the public schools 
wrote on March S, 1916, that the plan was "doing fairly well, 
althouf^ it is not receiving all the attention it should be 
given. The chief difficulty seems to be to get properly 
trained teachers who have the time to ^ve gratis to the work. 
I might say that the school authoriUes have not made any 
attempt to push this work or urge any one to pursue it. We 
feel that we have done our part when we have provided that 
work properly done shall receive regular credit on our high 
school course. So far as I know we are the only school in 
this state offering anything of this kind. ... I find that 
the ministers are unanimous in their approval of the plan, 
and we have yet to have a word of criticism from Catholic, 
Jew, or Gentile. . . . Our idea is right, I feel sure, but 
some details yet remain to be worked out before we feel 
free to have our scheme announced as absolutely right 
and the best. There is no question as to the need of such 
work." 

The plan pursued at Chester provides a Bible study 
course correlated with the regular high school work and can 
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be given in the regular church classes of any denomination. 
Each denomination has the opportunity to give instruction 
according to its own interpretation, but nothing of a sec- 
tarian nature is permitted to form any part of any examina- 
tions which may be given for credit. 

Credit to the extent of one unit on any high school course 
is ^ven for Bible study taken outside the hi^ school under 
certain conditions. The character and quality of the work 
done must be equal in every respect to the regular high school 
classroom work. This means well-qualified teachers, suit- 
able classrooms, reference books, and other needful helps, 
recitations of forty to forty-five minutes, a corresponding 
study period, and the muntaining of a studious atmosphere 
throughout the work. 

Each pupil taking Bible study work is required to report 
to the high school prindpal at the regular time and place for 
taking the examinations in the work completed. The same 
standards and passing mark are required in this as in all 
other studies. 

The Bible is the textbook. Unless otherwise arranged, 
the course will be based upon Sheffield's Old Testament Nar- 
rative as prescribed for the College Entrance Bequirements 
adopted in 1909. The entire course must contain not less 
than one hundred and eighty reatations. A half unit may 
be given for the completion of one half this amount. To 
receive credit, any other course shall be passed upon by the 
high school faculty. 

Any condition not provided for above will be adjusted by 
the high school prindpal and the superintendent, subject to 
review by the board of education. 

State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey wrote on March 22, 
1916 : "We have a teachers' reading arcle course ouUined 
each year by the State Superintendent of Schools. Two 
years ago we put the Old Testament on that list of books 
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and a number of teachers passed an examination upon it for 
one of the credits for the renewal of their certificates. It 
was expected that all teachers of the state should pursue 
that reeding circle course." 



At the fall conventions of the Vermont State Sunday 
School Association and the State Teachers' Asaocnation in 
1915, a joint committee was appointed to work on the prob- 
lem. The conunittee has prepared a tentative syllabus and 
course of study covering two years of the four-years course 
which is planned to correspond to the high school curriculum. 
The topics of the first two years practically follow the Graded 
Sunday School Lessons of the Intermediate Lessons, second 
and third years. The matter was then submitted to the 
State Board of Education. In case of favorable action by 
that body, it was planned to present the matter to the Octo- 
ber conventions of the two assodations in 1916. The joint 
committee consists of Isaac Thomas, Rutland, chairman 
Rev. E. M. Fuller, lUchford; Rev. C. A. Boyd, Burlington 
secretary. Miss Blanche Jouett, St. Jobnsbury ; Rev. C. L. 
Eaton, St. Johnsbuiy ; S. C. Hutchinson, Montpelier ; R. N. 
Millett, Spiingfield ; and Professor C. E. Putney, Burlington. 

The course is to be taught in the local Sunday schools by 
teachers whose preparation either by experience or training 
for the work meets the approval of the local superint^ident 
of schoob. It is to be optional in those towns in which the 
local school authority provides for its ad(q>tion. Any high 
school student actually taking the course in any Sunday 
school in the town must receive credit for the same. Credit 
b to be given by the local school authority of the same rank as 
for any subject in the high school curriculum requiring thirty- 
nine recitation periods of forty-five minutes each during the 
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school year. The examination ia to be provided in such 
manner as shall be acceptable to the local school authority. 
Religious instruction, as auch, and questions of criticism, 
it ia specifically stated in certain "Principles" adopted by 
the joint committee on December 4, 1915, must not enter 
into the ^llabus or the examination. The examination and 
the recognition by the local school authori^ must be only 
on the basis of actual attunment in the knowledge of the 
Bible as outlined in the syllabus. No public funds are to be 
used for the printing and distribution of the ^llabua, <a for 
any other purpose in connection with the plan. 

. NEW TOBK 

We have seen how in New York State the basic principle 
of relating the school work to the outside activities of the 
young has been applied in one community of the state, and 
that the State Educational Department is committed to it by 
announcing HoA credit may be earned in the pubUc schools 
for outside work in agriculture and home making.* 

The State Commissioner of Education, Dr. John H. F^ey, 
to judge by a communication addressed to certain l^islative 
committees on Public Education, under date of March 9, 
1915,> would seem to favor "a more cordial cooperation 
between the two forces, the church and the public school, 
both making for the good of society, but expressing them- 
selves in rigidly independent and separate organizations." 

More recently. Dr. Finley is reported to have mid in an 
address to college men and women : "The time has come 
for all of us, no matter what creed we hold, to cot^)erate at 
the door of our schoob. The state cannot do everything, 
and it is useless to think that the schools can acconq>lish 
' Chttpt«T n, pages IS-IS. 
'Quoted in BtHgioiu Edueation for April, 1916, page 104. 
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everything in the way of moral training. The church and 
the home must do their part." • 

Superintendent S. R. Shear, who introduced at the city of 
Poughkeepsie the plan of giving credits in the elementary 
grades for home duties, wrote on June 7, 1916, regarding the 
wider application of the plan to include Bible study : " It is 
impossible for one to read intelligently obtain literature, 
poetry in espe<nal, without a knowledge of the Bible. Ob- 
viously, instruction of this sort could not be given in the 
public schook, without prejudice. We have various creeds 
represented among the students, and there ouf^t never to 
be any possibility of misunderstanding in these matters. I 
am, ther^ore, heartily in favor of giving credit for Bible 
study done outside the public schools." 

At the annual convention of the New York State Sunday 
Sdiool Association at Albany during the middle of June, 
I9I6, a special committee was appointed to study the matter 
and confer with the educational authorities of the state. 
The committee consbts of Professor Henry S. Jacoby of 
Cornell University, Ithaca; Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, deputy 
state commissioner of education; Superintendent Frank D. 
Boynton of the Ithaca Public Schoob ; Professor F. H. Allen 
of Colgate University, Hamilton ; and Mr. Herbert L. Hill 
of New York City. 

Great impetus was lent to the movement by the indorse- 
ment given it by Professor Wjdter S. Atheam of Des Moines, 
Iowa, profess(H'-elect of reli^ous education at Boston Uni- 
versity, who addressed the convention on the subject of com- 
munity triuning schools for Sunday school teachers. He sug- 
gested that it was possible so to dignify the work done by such 
schools that its courses would be worthy of academic credit, 
and that the International Intermediate Graded Course 
of Lessons might be credited toward graduation from the 
> Tht Taut, New Yotk. Febniaiy 21, 1910. 
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high schools in lieu of an equivalent amount of work in 
En^i^ literature or general history. He stated that the 
plan wa^ knocking at the door of New York State as it is 
knocking at the door of every state. The suggestion was 
heartily approved, and a motion was passed indorsing the 
plan and asking for the appointment of a committee to 
study the subject. 

Dr. Joseph Clark, state superintendent of the associa- 
tion, wrote on Jmie 12, 1916 : "I am sure I voice the senti- 
ment of a million Sunday school workers in the Empire 
State when I say that they are heartily in favor of high 
school credit for Bible study done outside of the public 
schools." 

Both the New York City and the New York State asso- 
ciations of Congregational churches took favorable action in 
the matter in May, 1916, at the instigation of Edwin Fairley, 
of the department of English in the Jamaica High School. 

The New York City Association of Congregational 
Churches adopted the following resolution on May 11, 1916 : 
"Resolved, That the New York City Association of Congre- 
gational Churches recommend to the Regents of the State 
of New York and to the Board of Superintendents of Edu- 
cation in New York City the so-called North Dakota plan 
of Bible study for high schools and urge the adoption of the 
same in our State and City. That we call on other religious 
bodies to take similar acUon." 

Similar action was taken by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches at its annual conference at 
Binghamton, May 16, 1916, at the instance of New York 
City members. It was recommended that the State Board 
of Regents ^ve careful consideration to the granting of high 
school credit for Biblical study done outside of the school. 

The a>nditions as to population and educational organi- 
sation of the state are in no way so peculiar or so different 
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from those in the other states as to preclude the adoption 
of the plan. The educational organization of the state is 
quite similar to that of North Dakota, where the plan has 
been longest applied in secondary education. In North 
Dakota there is a central State Board of Education corre- 
sponding in some degree to the New York Board of Regents. 
The local school boards also have as wide latitude in New 
York as in other states with respect to the choice of subjects 
that shall comprise the local school curriculum. They may 
set their own standards for promotion and graduation. 

Dr. Squires, in a personal letter dated March 10. Idl6, 
gives his opinion that "If the Board of Regents in New 
York would adopt an outline of Bible Study similar to that 
which we have in North Dakota, which has recently been 
adopted in Indiana, as an elective worthy of recognition in 
the high school course, I believe that a good many of the 
local communities would take it up and that they would not 
be violating any law or fundamental principle of our Ameri- 
can government.'* 

President Robert L. Kelly of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, wrote on January 10, 1916, "There is absolutely 
no doubt in my mind but that this plan may be adapted to 
conditions in the State of New York." 

Dr. Irving E. Miller, who was for a time director of 
religious education in the State Teachers* College at Greeley, 
Colorado, where the plan has been successfully applied in 
high^ education »nce 1910, has already made use of a 
modification of the Greeley plan in Rochest^ in connection 
with the University of Rochester.' 

BIASSACHUBBITS 

A preliminary plan for beginning the work in Massachu- 
setts has been formulated by General Secretary Hamilton S. 
> See Owpter XVI, page 800. 
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Cotumt, who has given the matter considerable attention. 
A score or more of leaders intwested in the subject met with 
the Commissioner of the State Board of Education, but 
their views of what they desired were so widely divergent 
that no agreement among the Protestants could be found 
aa a basis for approaching their Jewish and Catholic brethren. 
The wisdom of beginning anything of the kind in Massa- 
chusetts during 1916 was questioned, because of the then 
penditjg constitutional amendment concerning the appropria- 
tion (rf any public funds for sectarian purposes. 

CONNECTICOT 

The State Sunday School Association of Connecticut ap- 
pointed a conunittee in 1914 to consider the subject, but 
General Secretary Wallace I. Woodin wrote on December 
20, 1915, that the committee discovered that there b a good 
deal of Bible study going on in the public schools of the 
state, and that it would be a very difficult matter to outline 
a feasible idan of Bible credits. 

NOSTB CAROLINA 

The religious and educational leaders of North Carolina 
are considering the matter of school credit for Bible study, 
but none of the plans for Bible study correlated with the 
work of the day schools have yet been tried out in the state. 
Although no definite action has been taken, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is understood to be in sym- 
pathy with the plan and has had it presented to the State 
Teachers' Assembly. Mr. J. Walter Long, general secre- 
tary of the State Sunday School Association, wrote on 
February U, 1916: "I cannot be sure how soon we shall 
be able to hegia work, since we find it necessary to get our 
Sunday school teachers ready for a piece of work with so 
much merit in it. and to that end we are addreaung our- 
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selves at present. To do this we are setting up dty and 
community truning schools for the development and train- 
ing of Sunday school leaders and teachers." 

SOUTH CABOUNA 

The matt^ is likely to be taken up in South Carolina 
sometime during 1916. Mr. R. D. Webb of Spartanburg, 
general secretary of the State Sunday School Association, 
is studying the subject with a view to suggesting a plan to 
the pubhc school authorities and to the executive committee 
of the association. 

Mr. Webb wrote on January S7, 1916 : "So far as I know 
nothing particular has been done in this state toward secur- 
ing coSperation between the public schools and the Sunday 
schools. It may be that a few of the denominational schools 
in the state allow credit for work done in the Sunday schools, 
but I do not, as yet, know definitely about it." 

NEW JEBSEY 

Nothing definite looking to recognition of Bible study by 
the public schools has been done, as yet, in New Jersey, 
although the subject was discussed somewhat in East Orange 
about two years ago. 

PENNSTI.VANtA. 

As yet nothing has been done by the public schools in 
Pennsylvania in regard to giving academic credit for Bible 
study in the church schools. The matter has been discussed, 
but no action has been taken. 

Developments may be expected soon at CMl City in tlus 
state, for the Bev. De \^tt T>. Forward, who initiated the 
credit for Bible study plan at Greeley, Colorado, is now a 
pastor at Oil City, In the fall of 1916 he had promised some 
"Ctdwado sunshine on the horizon of education " in the form 
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of "Community lecturea on religious education." Revnend 
Father William O'Byao, who had urged the adoption of the 
plan at Denver, and Professor Walter S. Atheam of Dea 
Moinea, Iowa, were among the dozen prominent educators 
invited to address the public and Sunday school teadiers ci 
the city. 

DI8TBICT OF COLUMBU 

The matter has not been diacuased by the Sund^ School 
Association of the District of Columbia, nor has any move 
along this line been made in the District. Dr. L. A. Sadler, 
secretary of the association, wrote on February 22, 1916 : 
"Aside from any law to the contrary, I am not in favor of 
attempting religious education in the public schools in the 
old way. It does not accomplish anything. I do not know 
how much could be expected from the new plan. At least 
it would be a step in the right direction." 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Adaptations in Southern States 

IN the western division of the Southern states, we have 
seen that the Greeley plan of ^ving credit toward gradua- 
tion from a state institution of higher education has be^ 
appUed at the State University of Texas. High school credit 
for Bible study is being given in certain localities in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 



A plan patterned after the Colorado plan for giving such 
credii in the high schools of Texas has been perfected. 
Some five or six cities of the state give credit in their high 
schools for Bible courses pursued outside of the schools. 
Austin, the capital city, adopted a plan similar to the Colo- 
rado plan in 1914. Duting the following school year two 
hundred high school students enrolled in the various classes. 

A "Flan of Bible Study for High School Credits with 
Syllabus of Bible Lessons" was put forth in January, 1916, 
by a State Commission on Beligious Education, composed of 
thirty-two educational leaders from seventeen different de- 
nominations and religious organizations, with the approval 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction W. P. Doughty. 

This plan has been adopted in Austin, Georgetown, Fla- 
tonia, Belton, and Texas City. A number of other cities 
are considering the subject. Belton, a town of three thou- 
sand inhabitants, has given such credits with success for 
two years. 

Professor Frederick Eby of Austin, a member of the faculty 
of the State University, is chairman of the commis^on which 
is promoting the idea. He wrote on December i&, 1915, 
that the plan was winning its way into favor and had proved 
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to be "the best plan in our part of the country for solving 
the great problem." 

The course of study is practically the same as the graded 
lessons for the intermediate department prepared by the 
Interoational Sunday School Association, and has been 
copied without change from the syllabus approved by the 
joint committee on Bible study for hi^ schools of Colorado. 
While the commission does not recommend the lesson helps 
published by the various denominational publishing houses, 
yet as far as these houses have prepared lesson helps for the 
graded lesson series, they will be available for the course. 
It b the intention of the commission to leave the field wide 
open for the selection of any kind of lesson materials that 
will best realize the aim of the course and cover the ground 
indicated in the outline. 

In explanation of the plan the commission states that it 
does not ask the state to teach the Scriptures, but that it 
merely desires high schools to credit as port of the student's 
course the genuine information he has secured from his 
Sunday school teachers. "Let it be clearly understood the 
teaching is not done in the public schools, but in the churches, 
homes, or any other private place ; the responsibility does 
not rest upon the public school authorities, but upon the 
religious leaders." 

It is specified that the instruction should conform to the 
following conditions: Teachers who give such a Biblical 
course must hold a first-grade state certificate, or in the 
absence of a certificate must, in the judgment of the city 
superintendent of schools and the committee on teachers, 
possess the training represented by such a certificate. At 
least forty consecutive minutes of class instruction must be 
given each week for a term of nine months. There must also 
be provided a separate room, to insure proper conditions of at- 
tention, adequate maps of Palestine and vicinity, and a black- 
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board adequate ia size. A reference library, thougli not at 
thia time required, is urged as essential to the best results. 

The city high school may offer one or more units of credit 
toward graduation for the work done in a course in the study 
of the Bible. It is stated that not less than one half unit of 
credit should be counted. No credit will be granted until 
the student has passed an examination satisfactory to the 
hi^ school authorities. 

Questions for the examination may be suggested by all 
the teachers engaged in the work for credit, but the city 
superintendent of schools, or whatever other person the 
aty school board may direct, is to make out all the final 
examination questions. The papers are to be graded by any 
one authorized by the city superintendent of schools. 

OKLAHOMA 

Certain high schools in the state of Oklahoma give credit 
toward graduation for Bible study conducted in the church 
schools and elsewhere, and some colleges accent the units of 
credit thus earned as they do other units in their entrance 
requirements. We noted in Chapter IV that credit is given 
in the state normal schools of Oklahoma for Bible study in 
church schools throughout the academic year, and that such 
courses are ^ven in the summer sessions of these schools. 

R. H. Wilson, state superintendent of public instruction, 
has commended the plan and encouraged it. He wrote on 
March 13, 1916 : "I took the stand with our Board of Edu- 
cation a year ago that we should pemut the teaching of the 
undisputed parts of the Bible and give credit for it in the 
schools. ... I heartily indorse the plan." The State 
Board of Education is said to favor giving credit for Bible 
study from the university down. 

The plan has been working for three years at the city of 
Muskogee. Edwin S. Monroe, superintendent of the Musko- 
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gee public schools, started this wwk in Oklahonm, and C. B. 
Smith, principal of Washington School in this city, is push- 
ing it. The Rev. W. S. Wiley, field secretary of the Sund^ 
Sdiool Board, Southern Baptist Convention, whose head- 
quarters are at Muskogee, also is ui^iig the matter both 
locally and throughout the entire south. 

At Muskogee the classes are conducted outside the public 
school buildings, general^ in some church, although other 
convenient places are used. One class is conducted in the 
Came^e Library. The classes are conducted by the different 
ministers of the city. Practically oil the Protestant churches 
have classes. A Jewish class which studies only the Old 
Testament is conducted by a woman. The pupils are given 
the privilege of choosing their place of recitation and study. 

The course prescribed is divided into two parts: first, 
Tlu Life c>f Ckritt, by Keedy, and second, TA« Heroet of the 
Old Testament, by Keedy. The completion (rf each of these 
studies b given one half unit of credit toward graduation. 
In the prosecution of this Bible study, the pupU must devote 
one hour each week for thirty-six weeks to the study, making 
as thorough preparation for the work as he does for any 
other of his studies. In addition to the recitation, there is 
assigned collateral reading, map drawing, theme writing, 
etc. The teacher of each class keeps a record <rf attendance 
and daily grade. The course is elective and optional. 

There are two examinations : one at mid-year, the oth« 
at the close of the year's work. The first one is given by 
the class teacher without reference to any other class. The 
second one covers the work of the whole year and the ques- 
tions are uniform for all classes in the city. 

At the close of the school year, a thorough test as to the 
student's knowledge of the work covered is made, as in 
any other study. The persons conducting the work come 
together in the office of the superintendent of public schools. 
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brining with them a number of suggestive examination 
questions. These are read aloud, and if there ia any objec> 
tion to any question, that question is eliminated, ftem all 
the questions remaining the questions for the examination 
are selected. This method fA procedure, besides eliminating 
objectionable questions, tests the character of the teaching 
as well as the knowledge of the pupil. 

After the questions are selected, members of all the classes 
assemble and take the examination under public school 
auspices. The papers are returned to the respective teachers 
of the classes for grading and certification and are placed on 
the permanent records of the high school. The pupil must 
make an average of eighty per cent on this test, and in addi- 
tion he must make an average of eighty per cent in his 
class recitations. 

Mr. Smith wrote on February 29, 1916, that the plan was 
working well, " It is the Superintendent's deep conviction," 
siud Mr. Smith, "that the study of the Bible in our public 
schools should at least rank in importance with the study of 
Shakespeare." He said that about two hundred pupils had 
taken advantage of the credit offered for Bible study and 
that there were about one hundred and twenty taking the 
course at the time he wrote. 

In a pamphlet describing the work, Mr. WUey says: 
"The results are very satisfactory in many ways. There is 
an increased interest in Bible study throughout the city; 
the ministers have been brought into closer touch with the 
school life of the city, which is a needed thing throughout 
the country. The school principals, teachers, and pupils 
have been brought to see the value of the Bible in education 
aa never before, and the moral toning up of the school life is 
to be seen on every hand." 

Mr. Wiley wrote on March fl, 1916, that he considered the 
matter of credit for Bible study the "livest proposition before 
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our churches to-day." He said the Muskc^ee plan had 
proved veiy aatisfactory, and that the people of his denomi- 
nation — the Baptists — thiovighout the enUie South have 
"swung into line." 

At Antlers the superintendeDt of scboob, E. L. Rodman, 
has been giving credit for Sunday school atteudance for 
some time. 

The matter was b^ore the uTiniml convention of the Okla- 
homa State Sunday School Association in 1015, and a Col- 
lege Committee was appointed to work out a scheme of cor- 
related Bible study with the high schools and normal schools. 
Action was temporarily delayed by the removal from the 
state of the chairman of the committee. A committee vaa 
subsequently appointed by the Oklahoma Educational Asso- 
ciation, headed by President Charles W. Briles of the normal 
school at Ada. This committee suggested a plan to the 
State Sunday School Association in the spring of 1916, which 
provided for the adding of supplementary credits to the 
average grade of the pupils in the elementary public scboob.^ 

President Briles wrote on February 3, 1916 : "The work 
is growing more popular all the while." In the June, 1916, 
issue of Religioug Education, page 286, he said: "In the 
high schools and in all the institutiona of higher learning. 
plans should be formulated whereby credit toward gradua- 
tion should be given for work done. For all pupils in hi^ 
schools and institutions of higher learning regular courses of 
Bible study should be offered, and for this work academic 
credit toward graduation should be given. The plan should 
provide that there shall be a four-years elective course of 
Bible study for the high school and normal school pupils, 
which ^ould be adapted to the unfolding life of the pupils 
and correlated with the curriculum of the high school." 

Mr. C. H. Nichols, general secretary of the State SundiQr 
> See Chapter XII, page 170. 
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School Assooation, wrote on January 21, 1916: "We hope 
soon to reach the desired goal." 



^nce the fall of 1914, Conway, Arkansas, has had a four- 
years course in Bible study for use in Sunday schools, for 
which a credit of one unit b allowed in the high school course. 
The examination b conducted by high school teachers. 

Superintendent 3. P. Womack, of the Conway public 
schools, wrote on December SO, 1916 : "Our plan of Bible 
study has been only partially successful, (1) because of the 
difficulty of securing the right sort of teachers, (2) because 
the plan involves the breaking up of existing classes and 
the formation of new ones with no sufficiently strong, cement- 
ing principle — the classes lack solidarity, (3) because there 
is too Uttle time given in the ordinary Sunday school to do 
real work, (4) because of a lack of lesson 'helps,' etc. This 
year we are trying a change. Our pupils stay in their 
classes and do regular work, then take an exanunation at 
stated intervals. It is too early to predict the results." 

In the eastern division of the southern states, credit for 
Bible study is offered in at least two states, with the approval 
of the state educational authorities, and the plan is under 
consideration in other states. 

KOSSIBSIFN 

Mississippi has a "Plan of Affiliation" between Sunday 
schools and high schools designed to promote an interest in 
the study of the Bible, which was worked out by a joint 
committee from the State Teachers' Association and the 
State Sunday School Association, and then adopted by both 
organizations. 

In 1914 the State Sunday School Association appointed a 
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conunittee to confer with a like committee which the De- 
pattment of High Sdiools and Colleges of the State Teachers' 
Association was asked to appoint, and to report a year 
thereafter a plan of affiliation that would be satisfactory to 
the educational authorities of the state. 

At the meeting oi the State Teachers' Association held 
in Jackson in May, 1914, Superintendent D. C. Hull, of the 
MmdJan public schools, reported before the department men- 
tioned above the action of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion and moved the appointment of the suggested committee. 
The committee appointed, with Superintendent Hull as 
chairman, conferred and agreed upon a report which was 
considered and adopted by the parent bodies at their 1915 
meetings. A bulletin outlining the plan of affiliation was 
issued in the latter part of 1915, and several affiliated groups 
are at work in different parts of the state. 

The plan of coiiperation agreed upon is a very simple one. 
The high school offers credit toward graduation for work 
done in denominational Sunday schools on a course of study 
in the Bible. The students meet in their Sunday schods 
and are tau^t by teachers of their own faith. The teacher 
placed in charge of the group working for high school credit 
must have the qualifications prescribed by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schook for High 
School Teachers, or, in lieu thereof, such qualifications as 
may be satisfactory to the authorities of the high school in 
which credit is desired. The equivalent of thirty-six recita- 
tioas of forty-five minutes each is the minimum require- 
ment for a year's work. If the length of the period must be 
shorter, tiie number of periods must be corresponding 
greater. 

The course of study may be based upon the International 
Sunday School Lessons, Graded Series, or such other lesson 
outlines as may best suit the different churches. The fol- 
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lowing outline of six courses is suggested tor the ben^t of 
tliose desiring to use it: 

1. Old Testament History from the call of Abraham to 

the death of Moses. 
9. Old Testament History from the conquest of Canaan 

to the captivity of Judah. 
S. Old Testament Biography, including the lives of the 
Major Prophets and their works. 

4. Old Testament Biography, including the lives of the 

Minor Prophets and their works. 

5. The Four Gospels. 

6. The Life and Letters of the Apostle Paul. 

When the course is completed, the high school principal, 
or some one authorized by him, conducts an examination, 
based upon the facts involved. The questions must be so 
framed as to admit of answers without regard to the particu- 
lar rehgious belief to which the student adheres. The 
teachers of the several groups in a community may suggest 
questions for the examination, but it is the prerogative of 
the principal of the high school, or of some one appointed 
by him, to make up the final list of questions, to conduct the 
examination, and to grade the papers. Each year's work, 
when satisfactorily completed, is given the credit value of 
one fourth of a unit, provided that the total credits recog- 
nized shall not be less than one half unit or more than one unit. 

A "Committee of Promotion" has been selected, includ- 
ing in its membership the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, presidents of several colleges of the state, super- 
intendents of city schools, a Jewish rabbi, and two bishops 
of the Catholic church. 



Id Alabama a plan for granting credit in the public schools 
of the state was adopted in December, 1915, by a committee 
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including the state superintendent of education. This plan, 
which is essentially different from the plans bereh^ote con- 
sidered, is set forth in the n^; chiq>ta. 

LOUISIANA 

In Louisiana a commission has been appointed by the 
State Sunday School Association to investigate thoroughly 
tiie matter of high school credits for Bible study, and report 
back to the State ConventioD. The commission b at w<urk 
on the subject and is expected to report during the year 1916. 



The matter is under consideration by the Educational 
Committee of the Kentucl^ Sunday School Association. 
Dr. W. J. McGlothlin, of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at LouisTille, is working on a plan to submit to 
the committee and to the public school superintendents. 



General Secretary R. C Weidler, of the Florida Simday 
School Association, wrote on February 28, 1916, that the 
leaders in that state had begun to talk about the matt^. 
He says, "I can assure you that we stand ready, whenever 
the time seems ripe, to branch out along these lines." 

TENNESSEE 

The matter of ^ving school credits for out^de Bible study 
is under consideration in Tennessee, although nothing defi- 
nite has yet been done. Joseph Cartbel, general secretary 
of the State Sunday School Assodation, wrote on February 
25, 1916, that it was his intention to take the matter up in 
the spring. State Superintendent Samuel W. Sherrill wrote 
on March 9, 1916: "I am in favor of this, provided the 
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Bible study can be properly graded so that it will not cheapen 
or lower our standard of efficiency." 

An effort was made in Nashville during 1915 to institute 
some audi plan. Superintendent J. J. Keyes of the city 
schools was in perfect accord with the plan, but the lack of 
agreement among the leading pastors of the city prevented 
action. The initiative came from some of the pastora of 
the city who sought to have credit given students for out- 
side study in Bible history. An informal meeting of the 
pastors was held, and a committee was appointed to present 
the matter to the board of education. After considerable 
discussion the matter was referred to the Instruction Com- 
mittee, it being stated that this committee would meet with 
the committee of clergymen at any time they might designate. 
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chapter twelve 
The Flan Extended to Eleuentabt Education 

THERE has been adopted or considered in some places a 
modification of the plan of giving credit for Bible study, 
which consists <rf adding certain points to the average Btaad- 
iug of the students in the public schools, or to the standing 
attained in some qtecific subject tor regulari^ of attendance 
at some church school. This method is essentially different 
from the plan first applied in Colorado and North Dakota. 
It is a recognition by the public Bchods of the educational 
value of Bible study and may lead to the giving of credit 
for satisfactory work done in the church schoob. It has 
the advantage that it encourages Bible study by pupils in 
the granunu or elementary schools. 

This plan is being tried in the state of Alabama and in a 
small way in California, and has been recommended in 
Oklahoma. 

AIABAKA 

In Alabama both grammar and high schools are included 
in the plan. Recognition b conditioned upon the pupil's 
regularity of attendance at the church school, satisfactory 
lesson study, and general deportment. Necessary restric- 
tions and regulations in detail are determined by the local 
school boards. 

Birmingham, in the fall of 1915, was the first dty in 
Alabama to effect cooperation between the public sdiools 
and the church schools in the matter of public school credit 
for Bible study. Montgomery came next with a plan differ- 
ing in some details from the plan followed at Binningham. 

Credit was given at Birmingham for satisfactory work 
done outside of the public schools in vocal expression and 
in piano and other musical instruments under private in- 
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struction. Credit was also ff.vea for work done in home 
economics and in manual training. Creditable work in cook- 
ing, sewing, and the like was given credit when attested by 
parents. Shop work, home gardening, poultry raising, and 
other industrial activities likewise were credited. Dr. J. H. 
Phillips, superintendent ot the dty schoob, dmply took the 
togicid step and extended the credit ^stem to tite field of 
Bible study. 

A pupil in the public schools of Birmingham who has taken 
Biblical courses under approved and quahfied teachers and 
who desires to receive credit therefor, may present to the 
principal of his school in January and in May a certificate 
signed by his Sunday school teacher and countersigned by 
the superintendent of the Sunday school, indicating that 
the pupil has attended not less than thirteen out of eif^teen 
class periods devoted to Sunday school work during a half 
school year, that the pupil has been diligent and faithful 
and has made satisfactory progress, and that he is accord- 
ingly recommended for credit. Upon the receipt of this 
certificate, the principal approves it and directs the pupil's 
public school teacher to make record of his supplementaiy 
credits, provided that the pupil, if in the high school, shall 
not fall bdow sixty per cent in English for the half year or, 
if in the elementary schools, below ^zty per cent in all the 
regular studies of his class for the half year, and provided 
that the pupil's character and deportment shall be deemed 
worthy and exemplary. 

The supplementary credit which the high school student 
may have added to his standing in English amounts to five 
per cent of his total rating in that subject for the half yeax. 
The elementary school pupil may recdve a supplementary 
credit of one point, which is added to his geiwral average 
standing in all his regular school studies for the half year. 

The Birmin^iam Board of Educatifm says, «i a card 
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explaining the plan, that it believes that all educational 
agencies which seek the devdopment of our youth and the 
betterment (rf community life should -work in coSperation. 
It also states its belief that encouragement and recognition 
should be given by the public schools to the efforts of Sun- 
day schools and oth^ institutions which give religious in- 
struction to the youth. Such religious instruction can be 
correlated with the work of the public schools, it is said, in 
entire harmony with the prin<nples of religious liberfy. 

The plan followed at Montgomery differs only in some 
details from the Birmingham plan. In both the grammar 
and high schoob the credit that is allowed is five points for 
the year, which may be applied as supplementary credits to 
whatever branch of study the pupil may elect. It is required, 
as in Birmingham, that the pupil must not fall bdow sixty 
per cent in English if in the high school, and that his general 
average must not fall bdow that figure if in the grades. 

The "Plan for Alabama," which recommends the grant- 
ing cS supplemeataiy credits in public schoob to those 
pupils doing satisfactmy work in Sunday school, was adopted 
December 28, 1915, by a Committee on Public School Credits 
appointed by the executive committee (rf the Alabama Sun- 
day School Association on November 10, 1915. The com- 
mittee was composed of Hon. W. F. Fea^, state superin- 
tendent of education ; Dr. George H. Denny, president of 
the University of Alabama ; Dr. J. M. Shdbume, presidoit 
of Howard College; P. E. Green, educational superintend- 
ent for Alabama of the Presbyterian church ; and Leon 0. 
Palmer, general secretary of the State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. By action of the executive committee of the State 
Sunday School Association, the plan is being brought to the 
attention of educational leaders throughout the state with a 
view to its genertd adoption. 

No qtedal course (rf study is prescribed, equal recognition 
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being given the course prescribed by each denominaUon or 
religious faith. Mr. Palmer, however, points out that pupils 
iu Protestant Sunday schools who study the International 
Graded Lessons will have a great advantage over those who 
study the uniform lessons, because of the definiteness of the 
graded work and of the ease with which the tests may be 
applied. 

The Alabama plan has met with enthusiastic indorsement 
by all denominations. The Pastors' Union and the Sunday 
School Association of Birmingham have indorsed and com- 
mended it. The Sunday schools are using the method suc- 
cessfully both to secure regular attendance and to improve 
their instruction and increase thor efficiency. Mr. Palmer 
wrote on March ftS, 1916, "So far as we can judge at present 
the plan is working excellently." 

Besides Birmingham and Montgomery, some of the smaller 
towns of the state have adopted the Plan for Alabama. 
Mobile and Selma are likely to adopt it, Mr. Palmer wrote, 
"We are not urging the cities to ad<^t it any more rapidly 
than they wish, as we want to observe the workings of it so 
as to have a definite statement to make." 

Since the supplementary credits are given to all religious 
faiths aUke, whatever course of instruction they may pre- 
scribe, no occasion For opposition is afforded on denomina- 
tional grounds. Hebrews, Catholics, and Protestants alike 
are co&perating, and none have raised objections to the plan. 
It has been indorsed by the State Hebrew Reli^ous Educa- 
tional Society and by the State Sunday School Association. 

Mr. Palmer wrote on January 1, 1916: "I understand 
that there has been no objection raised by ^ther Jews or 
Catholics to the plan. . . , Educational institutions have 
the right under proper restrictions to recognize and give 
credit for educational work done in other institutions. 
That is the baas upon which these credits are given."; 
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Mr. Palmer wrote again on March 28, 1916, that the 
Plan for Alabama was receiving full support from both Jews 
and Catholics. He added : "A tew days ago I received a 
note from the leading Catholic priest in this dty (Mont- 
gomery) expresfflng cordial intenat and cottperation in the 
plan, and I understand that both here and in Mobile (where 
the matter is under con^deration) one of the leading movers 
in favor ot it has been the Jewish rabbi." 

THB OEIi&HOlU. PI.AN 

In Oklidioma the conunittee headed by President Briles 
suggested that five per cent advance be given upon the 
average grade for the year made by a pupil in any grade of 
the public school. This credit is to be given tor regular 
attendance upon the church school with which the pupil 
voluntarily affiliates, reasonable diligence in preparation of 
the lessons, as shown by promptness in recitation in the 
class, and manifestation oS the propn attitude toward the 
work in the class. 

It is stiptilated that the same rules for attendance shall 
obtain as apply to the public school which the child attends. 
By "a manifestation c^ the proper attitude toward the work 
<^ the Bible study class" is meant that the conduct and 
general attitude of the pupil toward the work shaU be such 
as should be required in the public school. Upon the receipt 
of a statement from the superintendent of the church school 
certifying to the conditions indicated. President Briles 
would advance the grade in the public school five per cent. 
It is provided that the teacher in charge tA the Bible dass 
should be qualified to do acceptable work as a class instructor. 

Concerning the peculiar feature of the Oklahoma plan. 
President Briles says : "The annual average grade of a pupil 
in any grade of the public school, reckoned upon the basis 
of 100 per cent, represents an amount of required usdul 
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knowledge and of mental development, resulting from ex- 
penditure of effort in work accomplished. It is not unreason- 
able to conclude that an additional hour given to the study 
of the Bible in the Sunday school would result in the acqui^- 
tion of additional useful knowledge and mental devdf^ment. 
In addition, therefore, to the grade received for the work 
done in the prescribed course in the public school, upon the 
theory of relative value of subjects, the five per cent advance 
would easily be justified. Tiaa will afford an incentive to 
every pupil who is ambitious to excel, to identify himself 
with the work of some Sunday school and thus receive the 
additional advantage in securing an advance in the percent- 
age grade of his work for the year." ' 

Concerning the Alabama plan, Mr. Palmer wrote as fol- 
lows: "Perhaps the term 'supplementary' credit for Bible 
study is not a fortunate expression. The situation, how- 
ever, seems to us to be about as follows : It is impossible on 
account of constitutional and denominational difficulties to 
have a course in the study of the Bible and of religion quoted 
as one of the Tegrdar courses in the schools and to give credit 
for the study of such subject as a separate course in said 
school. This being the case, the only alternative would 
seem to be to add to the pupil's grading in his regular curric- 
ulum such credits as he may earn by this Bible study, 
without attempting to rank it as a separate subject in the 
cuniculum. If it is a study of Intimate educational value, 
there is no reason why his mark in that subject (since for the 
reason stated above it cannot be listed as a separate subject) 
should not be allowed to raise his general school standing. 
Aa the plan is operated in Birmingham, he is required (in 
the high school) to apply this credit to hb English grade 
because it is considered that the study of the Bible has a 
literory value. Montgomery, however, does not require 
■ Migiout Edveation. June, ISIO, page 886. 
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this. I had a talk a few days ago with Mr. Floyd, the 
8upeiiiit«ideiit of schools of Montgomery, and discussed 
this point. He mentioned the fact that it seemed to some 
persons a little out of place that the credit earned by a pupil 
in Bible study should be allowed to apply to mathematics, 
for example, if the pupil so desired; this phase of it was 
discussed in full by the School Board and they took the 
portion that a man is a better mathematician, a better 
chemist, or indeed anything else, if he is a moral man and 
has had moral training, and so the slight additional credit 
that a pupil would in some instances gain on his mathe- 
matics or science course, if he elected to apply the Bible 
study credit that way, would not be out of harmony with 
the best educational theory. However, this represents of 
course an extreme case. 

"If it was thought best," Mr. Falm^ suggests, "the 
School Board could require that in order for a pupil to 
receive this Bible study credit in a subject he must already 
have made a paasing mark in that subject, so that his Bible 
stu<fy would not pass him if he would otherwise have failed, 
but would simply give him a better rating in that subject. 
None of the cities of Alabama that have adopted the plan 
have made this r^ulation, and I do not suggest it, but am 
simply mentioning it as a possibility for those who mi^t 
take that point of view regarding it." 

THE EXTENSION OF THE VABIOnS FI.ANa TO THB 
ELEUENTART SCHOOia 

The plan for Alabama and the OkliAoma plan are seen 
to be essentially difFerent from the Colorado and North 
Dakota plans in that mstead of definite credit toward gradu- 
ation being offered, supplementary credits are added to 
credits alreatfy earned in the public schoob. Furthermore, 
credit for outside Bible study is ^ven not only to high school 
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students but also to students in the elementary or grammar 
scliools. 

In the plans heretofore reviewed, the giving of these 
credits was limited to students in universities, colleges, 
normal schools, and high schools, although the Colorado 
plan — and perhaps some others — may tend to encourage 
the study of the Bible on the part of students below the 
high schod. Sometimes prospective high school students 
pursue the Bible courses for credit while in the grades. 

No outline of study or syllabus has yet ap[>eared as a 
basb for credit in the elementary grades, but the topics of 
the bitemational Graded Series may be found adaptable 
for that purpose. The International Sunday School Asso- 
elation proposes to extend the application of the plan so as 
to include primary or elementary schools. 

The l^islation proposed in Ohio to give credit "for cred- 
itable Bible study done out of school" included grammar 
schools as well as high schools, normal schools, and other 
educational institutions. 

The committees representing the reli^ous and educational 
interests of South Dakota which are considering the subject 
will probably urge the extension of the principle to the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Superintendent J. C. Timberman of Chester, West Vir- 
^nia, wrote on March 3, 1916 : "It seems advisable from our 
experience to extend the work to the grammar grades as well 
as the high school pupils. They are more ea^ly interested 
and more good might be done." 

Credit toward graduation for Bible study carried on out- 
side of the public institutions, we have seen, was first success- 
fully given in the field of higher education. Having been 
found feasible there, it was natural for those working in the 
field of secondary education to ask why it could not be 
applied to high schools as well as to colleges and universities. 
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To the grateful surprise of all interested, the plan has suc- 
ceeded so well in so many places and under such different 
conditions tliat the next step is to ^ply it to the elementary 
schools, so that the great bulk of our young people who never 
reach even the high school may have their attention drawn 
to Bible study by the incentive of cretUt for its successful 
pursuit. The report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education indicates that there are nineteen milhons enrolled 
in the elem^itaiy schools as agunst 1,374,000 in the public 
fuid private secondary schools. 216,000 in the colleges and 
universities, and 100,000 in the normal schoob. 

A report presented at the 1915 meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention has this to say relative to credit in the 
elementary grades : " In the elementary grades t^edit must 
be based entirety on the theory, established in fact, that the 
child is doing in the church school, work equivalent in time 
and study to that which he would be doing in the schotJ. . . . 
There should be no thought of tests or examinations in the 
church school, for they 'are out <rf place in elementary work. 
The utmost care should be exercised to grade the work of 
instruction, the conditions of study, the classrooms, appa- 
ratus, and discipline at least fully up to the standards in the 
public schools." ' 

C. W. Tenney, state inspector of rural schools in Mtm- 
tana, suggests that credit should be allowed in elementary 
public schools, not only for attendance at church or BiUe 
schools, on the same basis that credit is frequently given 
for home work, but "to all elementary pupils who have read 
at least one chapter [of the Bible] under the supervision of 
the father or the mother." Mr. Tenney's idea b that this 
would tend to encourage home reading of the Bible.* 

At Eveline, Lewb County, Washington, credit b given in 
1 RdigiouM Education, Decxmber, WIS, page BBS. 
* 8<Aool NeiDt aad Praetioal Eduealor. SSt : 300, April, ISlfl. 
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the elementaiy schools for daily reading of the Bible. At 
Roslyn, in the same state, credit has been given for "read- 
ing good books." 

Credit is given for attending church or Sunday school in 
the dementary schoob at Algona and at Charieston, Wash- 
ington. Such credit is also given in the elem^tary schoob 
of Cowlitz County, in the same state. 

In Oregon, the elementary schools of Portland allow credit 
for attendance at church and Sunday school. 
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chapter thirteen 
Thb Canadian Situation 

SOME credit for Bible study is ffvea in CanadA in the 
field of higher education, and efforts are bdng made 
to apply the plan to secondary and dementory education. 



There is in operation in the Province of Ontario a plan of 
cooperation between the normal schools and the various 
Christian churches of the province. This plan provides for 
regular religious instruction as part of the course of study. 
The instruction is ^ven in the school itself by rq>reaenta- 
tivea of the various churches cooperating, and is accepted 
as part of the regular work required for graduation. 

In December, 1913, Dr. John Seath, superintendent of 
education of the Province of Ontario, sent out to representa- 
tives of various denominations of the province a memoran- 
dum setting forth a scheme for courses in Bible study and 
in morality for the primary schools of the provincial system. 

Some trouble developed in connection with Dr. Seath's 
proposal, because of the opposition of one of the religious 
bodies, and only the ethical part <^ bis scheme was put into 
<^ration. A set of readers, entitied The Goiden Rule Book», 
a Canadian edition of an American series, has been intro- 
duced into the schools. 

Professor Frederick Tracy of the University of Toronto 
wrote on December 11, 1915, that Dr. Seath's proposal "has 
not yet gone into effect, having been pushed a^de for the 
time being, like so many other things, through the new con- 
ditions brought about by the war. It is, however, the in- 
tention of the Chief Superintendent ctf Education to bring 
it before the attention of the Legislature at its approaching 
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session ; and it is hoped that they may find it possible to 
give it their consideration." Rev. E. W. Halpenny, general 
secretary of the Ontario Sunday School Association, wrote 
on December SI, 1915, "I understand it is yet to come." 
Dr. Seath wrote on December 10, 1915, that "the question 
will be considered sometime next year.** 

Dr. Seath proposed that the Department <rf Education 
prescribe in a two-years course the most suitable parts of 
the Old and New Testaments, with selected passages for 
memorization, and that an examination paper be set on 
the prescribed course. No instrucUon was to be given by 
the teachers as part of the school course d study, either 
during or after school hours. The instruction was to be 
pven in the homes of the parents and in the Sunday schoob. 

It was suggested that the clergymen concerned might 
also, for part of the year at any rate, utilize the time avail- 
able after the close of school with more success than hitherto, 
because the examination would prove a strong incentive for 
the pupils to attend. Dr. Seath claimed for the scheme 
that it would also affect more than the candidates and could 
not fail to disseminate widely a knowledge of the Bible. 

Dr. Seath proposed that duly accredited r^resentatives 
of the different denominations be asked to submit a course 
of study for consideration of the Minister of Education, 
and that the scheme be brought into operation during 1914, 
with the first rumination in 1915. It was proposed that 
the examination paper should be prepared by an education- 
ist appointed by the Minister of Education, but b^ore final 
approval it should be subnutted for criti<nsm to a com- 
mittee representing the churches and especially appointed 
or selected for the purpose. The examination was to be 
taken as a part of the requirements for entrance into the 
hi^ school. It was to be optional with the pupils. 

It was proposed that the examination paper should con- 
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tain a auffident Dumber <^ optional questions, so that any 
pupil might confine himself, if he chose, to that part of it 
that deals with the Old Testament, without thereby pladng 
himself at any disadvaotage in the matter tA marks. 

Dr. Seath wrote on September 11, 1916, tliat he was in 
hopts that the scheme he had proposed would be ad(q)ted. 



In Quebec the study of the Bible is a compulsory subject 
in the first eight school years in the Protestant schods. 
The work is all taken favm the International Sunday School 
Graded Lessons. The pupils may do the work in the Sun- 
day school or in the day school as they see fit. The day- 
school teacher is, however, held re^>onsible by the authori- 
ties for the pupils' knowing the Scriptures. The system is 
not that of credits given by the pubtic sdiools, but a course 
in Scripture required to be taken in one school or the other. 

In the last four years of the course, the pupils of the 
Protestant schools are reqiured to pass a government ex- 
amination in Scripture in order to pass their grade. There 
is no Scripture on the curriculum beyond the eighth grade. 
The work is all laid out in a "Memoranda of Instruction for 
Teachers," published by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Ten of the forty-two pages of the pamphlet are devoted 
to outlining the work on the Scriptures. Scripture comes 
first in order, followed by arithmetic, nature study, spelling, 
etc. 

In the Macdonald College School for Teachers in the dly 
of Quebec, at the head of which is Professor W. O. Rothney, 
where the Protestant teachers of the province are triuned, 
one hour a week during the session of nine months is devoted 
to Scripture study. The course consists of: (1) Old and 
New Testament history, including geography of Bible lands ; 
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(S) Study of the subject matter of books from which sdec- 
tions to be taught in schools are taken ; and (3) Methods of 
teaching Scripture to the different grades. 

NOTA SCOTIA 

The matter of credit for outaide Bible study haa been 
before the Executive Committee of the Nova Scotia Sun- 
day School Association, and a special committee (^pointed 
to advance the subject was called together by W. L. Tuttle, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, in June, 1916. This 
special committee agreed in September, 1916, to approach 
the various d^iominations and request the proper authority 
in each to appoint r^resentatives who would confer with 
each other on the matter. If unanimity could be secured, 
then the way would be op^i to request the Provincial Coun- 
dl of Pubhc Instruction to authorize the preparation of a 
syllabus of instruction and arrange for examinations on the 
basis of which credit would be given in the public schools for 
BiUe study done elsewhere. 

It was pointed out that as this was an attempt, not to 
teach religion, but to encourage the study of the Bible by 
giving credit for such study in the public school course, all 
the diurches could more readily co{%>erate in the effort and 
agree upon a line of action. 

The Methodist and Anglican chiuches in June, 1916, at 
the meetings of their respective courts, agreed to cottperate 
and appointed their representatives. Archbbhop McCarthy, 
on bdulf of the Catholic church, gave his cordial commen- 
dation to the proposal and promised bis cooperation. 

When the Baptists and Presbyt^ians have likewise ^ven 
their approval and appointed representatives, a further re- 
port will be made by the special committee. 

Mr. Tuttle wrote on September 18, 1916: "There are 
rrasons why progress is not very marled in this Province, 
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chief (rf them bong the present r^ulstions ot the Council 
of Public Instruction. We have not lost sight of the matter, 
however, and hope to make some advance in the near 
future." 

8A8EA.TCHBWAN 

Mr. D. H. Wing, general secretary of the Saskatchewan 
Sunday School Federation, wrote on January 26, 1916, that 
his people were making a study of what other states and 
provinces are doing along this line. He said, " We believe 
that this is a step in the right direction and ultimately will 
bring large results for religious education over the entire 
North American Continent." 



The matter has been placed before the Executive Board 
of the Manitoba Sunday School Association by Mr. 
W. H. Irwin, general superintendent and secretary of the 
association. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

Action of Educationai. and Beuoious 

Organizations 

ALTHOUGH there is no united effort among the national 
and international agencies existing for the promotion 
of religious education, some of them have commissions or 
committees appointed to investigate the whole field of reli- 
gious education. Many of them are urging the adoption 
of the plan of giving credit for Bible study. 

THE BELIOIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The Religious Education Association was formed in 1903 
for the purpose of uniting all persons interested in the sub- 
ject of reli^ous education in a common endeavor to further 
religion by educational means in home, school, church, and 
community, and in all human life. The general aim of the 
association is "the promotion of moral and religious educa- 
tion." Its contention is "that education should be complete 
rather than fragmentary; that the child is entitled to his 
scientific, literary, sesthetic, institutional, and religious 
inheritance; and that a primary duty of parents, schools, 
and churches is to contribute each its share toward the devel- 
opment of the highest character," '■ Dr. Henry F. Cope is 
secretary of the association, with executive offices at Chicago. 
The Executive Committee of this association is making 
a careful study of the whole situation, and the subject was 
^laustively treated at the thirteenth annual convention of 
the association at Chicago, February 29 to March 2, 1916. 
The convention took the form of a specialized conference 
on "The Relations of Instruction in Religion to Public 
Education." The work of the conference was based upon 
> Bdigiout Bduoaiion, February, 1016, page i. 
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inTestigationa of various ezpoimeDts in veek-day reUgious 
instruction, accredited Bible Audy, parochial training, 
religioua exercises in public schools, and the present status 
of moral training in public schools. Nothing that was 
presented during the entire convention elicited so much 
interest and discussion as the plan d giving credit for outside 
Bible study. 

At one session of the convention Dr. Vernon P. Squires 
of North Dakota read a paper entitled "What are the rea- 
sons tor asking the state to give school credits for reUgious 
instruction P" Professor H. A. Hollister of Urbana, Illi- 
nois, read a paper concerning "Possible Problems from the 
Educational Point <rf View." These papers were discussed 
by President R. L. Kelly of Richmond, Indiana; Greorge 
H. Brumhall, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; 
Miss Laura H. Wild, Lake Erie College ; President Guy C. 
WilsoD, Latter Day Saints Univeraty, Salt Lake City; 
and Dr. Lester Bradner, New York City. 

INTEBNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

A special conference was called to consider the subject 
of high school credits for Bible study on February 9, 1915, 
in Chicago, under the auspices of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Committees of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. A committee of nine was appointed, with instruc- 
tions to invite all general religious educational organizations 
in North America to cottperate with the committee in the 
creation of a commission for the purpose of suggesting 
standardized courses of Bible study and religious instruc- 
tion for credit in schools of primary and secondary education. 

A Commission on Bible Study in Relation to Pubhc 
Education was accordingly organized, with Mr. John L. 
Alexander, superintendent of the secondary division of the 
International Sundiqr School Assodation, as secretary. 
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This commission proposes to formulate a standard for the 
work and outline a plan for introducing it. 

The work of the commission, according to ita "Findings," 
is to gather the results of investigations and experimenta- 
tions in Bible study, invite the cooperation of the great 
religious bothes of America in preparing plans and courses 
of Bible study worthy of academic recognition, foster and 
develop through existing agencies all worthy plans for more 
adequate study of the Bible on the part of students of high 
school age, and stimulate public opinion to the end that 
Bible study be given its proper place in connection with the 
American ^stem of education. 

The platform of the commission declares it is to be guided 
by the following principles : 

. I. The American printdple of aeparation of Church and State, as 

being fundamental to civic and religious liberty. 
2. The privilege of each educational unit to determine its own edu- 
cation^ stimdards uid methods. 
8. The necessity of adequate oi^Mitunity for positive instruction 
and systematic training in religion and morals as a basis for 
a sound dvic life. 
4. Progress is to be made with due regard to public sentimeat and 
obedience to existing laws, e.g. : 
a. Buildings or property supplied and supported by State funds 
should not be used for regular rdigious instruction by pri- 
vate religious bodies. 
h. No public funds are applicable to private religious instruction. 
e. Teachers employed by the public school should not be re- 
garded as available during school time for religious instruc- 
tion in connection with private religious bodies. 
d. Churches and other religious organizations should conform to 
the practice of the educational authorities in the handling 
of the public school aspects of all questions that concern 
religious education. 
». In any plan to ccHrelate religious instruction with that of the 
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d^ Bcbod, the educational authorities should recognize 
the independence and &eedom of religiouB bodies in the 
directing of their rdigious instructjon. 

DENCmiNATIONAL INTEREST 

The various religious denomiiiatioiis are showing an 
interest in these plans for bringing Bible instruction and 
religious training to public school students. 

The Commisuon on Christian Education of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, of which Rev. 
Henry H. Meyer, of New York City, is secretary, is at work 
on the problem and expected to be ready to retort some- 
time during ldl6. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education, meeting in 
January, 1915, at Chicago, took action favoring the grant- 
ing of academic recognition by public school authorities for 
academic work done in Bible study outnde of school hours. 
It requested standardizing bodies in public instruction to 
define the conditions under which academic recognition may 
be given for academic work done in Bible study. It would 
encourage the churches and Simday schools to provide for 
such Bible instruction and such allied work as will prepare 
them to bear their part in the movements looking toward 
the proper functioning of the church and the public school 
in religious education. 

At a joint meeting of the secretaries of the church educa- 
tional societies held in Chicago at the same time, action 
was taken favoring "academic recognition by pubUc school 
authorities for academic work done in Bible study outride 
of school hours." 

The Conmiittee on Beligious Training in Church and 
State Schools, in its Annual Report to the General Confer- 
ence Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, on April 22, 1915, recommended concurrence in the 
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resolutions of the Council of Church Boards of Education at 
Chicago in the January preceding, and that each anniud 
conference board of education be requested to take such 
steps as may be necessary to carry them into effect. 

Mr. Stonewall Anderson, secretary of education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in his rqwrt to the 
General Conference Board of Education, said: "A move- 
ment has been recently begun which promises great things 
tor the religious education of high school students. The 
essential features of this movement are: (1) A place is 
secured in the high school curriculum for courses in the Eng- 
lish Bible ; (2) these Bible courses are actually taught by 
the church in the Sunday school or elsewhere. I suggest 
that this phase of rehgious education in state schools be 
referred to the Committee on Religious Education and that 
the committee be instructed to give careful study to the 
whole matter ; that if it appears that the movement offers 
undoubted opportunity for giving religious education to 
Methodist students in public high schools, a feasible plan 
be worked out and presented to the church at large." ^ 

A commission on moral and religious education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Los Angeles, California, 
May 19, 191S, urged "that efforts be concentrated on secur- 
ing for the Bible the recognition of its place in literature in 
the regular course in the school" and insisted "that the 
church preserve its prerogative of teaching religion and do 
not abandon it to the state." It also recommended *'the 
raising of educational work of the church to the point of 
efficiency where we can claim the right of credits and aca- 
demic recognition." • 

* BvSMn (if fioonl qf Eiueaiion, Hethodiit Einacopal (Sinid^ South, 
Jalf, IVIS, page 62. 

■ BuUetiQ No. 4, "The Chnn^ and the Public School in Religioiu Edu- 
cation," p&get B and 8. 
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The Sixth Annual Report of the Bible School Depatt- 
meat of the American Chriatian Uissionaiy Society of the 
Disciples of Christ in America, presented to the Annual Con- 
vention in July, 1915, favors the giving of credit toward a 
high school diploma for Bible study done in the Bible School. 

The Commission on Religious Education of the Congre- 
gational Churches is expected soon to make an inquiry into 
the matter of giving credit for outside Bible study. In 
Chapter X, on page 150, we noted that the associations of 
Congregational churches in New York City and in New 
York State have taken action recommending to the city 
and state educational authorities the giving of credit tor 
Bible study. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

The Question of Possible Legal or Sectabian 
DnncuLTiBs 

THERE is absolutely no objectioD which can be raised 
against this phin of cottperation between the public 
scboob and the church schools, by secularist or religionist, 
on either legal or denominational grounds. The increasing 
popularity of the plan has proved its practicability. It is so 
simple and practical that the marvel is that no one has 
thought of it before. It works everywhere. 

The following statement from Superintendent O. M. 
Pittinger of the dty schools of Frankfort, Indiana, written 
on February 14. 1016, expresses the universal experience of 
those who have had to do with introducing the plan : "We 
have had no opposition whatever here and I can see no rea- 
son for opposition anywhere if the matter is properly pre- 
sented. It seems to me an excellent plan for a systematic 
study of the Bible." 

In Colorado, where the plan has been followed longest, no 
legal complications have arisen, and this is true wherever it 
has been adopted. The opinion was early expressed by those 
instrumental in initiating the plan in that state that it "can 
be adapted to all the state institutions of the country." 

Mr. Forward, in a paper on the Greeley plan prepared 
for presentation at the meeting of the National Education 
Association at St. Paul in July, 1914, referring to those who 
established the movement at Greeley, said : "These careful 
pioneers decided to have no lawsuits. Giving point, from 
beginning to end, to the students* privilege in serious Bible 
study and wrought into the fiber of the whole process is the 
accepted American principle, 'Separation of church and 
state.'" 
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Dr. Henry P. Cope, secretary of the Reli^ous Education 
Association, succinctly stated the whole case for the plan 
when he wrote on December 7, 1915, "No constitutional 
difficulties have been discovered, as all work is done inde- 
pendently of school proper^, school funds, school time, oi 
school officials, as such." 

Rev. W. S. Wiley, in a pamphlet describing the plan as in 
operation at Muskogee, Oklahoma, says, "There is no law 
in any btate against the plan we have here ; it can be done 
anywhere so far as the law is concerned." 

Rev. H. H. Peters, pastor of the I^t Christian Church 
at Paris, Illinois, wrote on February 21, 1916, "We have 
not thus far encountered any legal difficulties." 
■ Superintendent V. L. Strickland of Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
voiced the general opinion and experience of all who have 
applied the plan when he wrote on January 26, 1916, 
"There seems to be little possibility of legal complications 
and we have had none." 

Dr. James P. O'Brien of Kansas City, Missouri, wrote on 
January 4, 1916, "We do not anticipate any legal diffi- 
culties." 

Dr. C. K. Staudt, who prepared and initiated the Tacoma, 
Washington, plan, testified that no legal difficulty was there 
encountered. 

Leon C. Palmer, general secretary of the Alabama State 
Sunday School Association, who has pushed the matter in 
that state, wrote on January 1, 1916, "No legal or consti- 
tutional objections have been rused." 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Topeka, Kansas, wrote 
in Reliffious Edvcatwn,* "So far as I have been able to learn, 
these plans in actual operation have met with no insur- 
mountable obstacles which have been nused by any denomi- 
national or legal interest." 

* Decmber, lOlS, page 57S. 
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SEPARATION OF STATE AND CHUfiCH 

"There can be no objection to the plan on the ground 
that it authorizes the pubhc schools to give religious in- 
struction and so joins church and state," says Dr. Squires, 
"for the schools do not give religious instruction or recog- 
nize it ; they merely recognize private work in the study of 
the history and literature of one of the greatest and most 
influential peoples of the ancient world." ^ 

It has been stated that "the public school is the most 
dehcato nerve center in the application of the principle of 
separation <rf chivch and state," and it has been urged that 
it is against the best interests of both public school and 
chmx;h school for credit to be given for work done in the 
chmx^ school by the public school, for the reason that a clear 
line of separation must be maintained between church and 
stato. 

Superintendent Edwin L. Bickert of Connersville, In- 
diana, who is chairman of the Board of Control which has 
charge of supervising this work in that state, wrote on April 3, 
1916: "The only objection that seems to me worthy of 
serious con^deration is the question as to whether it may 
lead finally to the breaking down of the American principle 
of separation of church and state. A careful reading of the 
plan, I bdieve, will convince any one that this danger is at 
a minimum, if it is at all present." 

Superintendent Wilson of Topeka, referring to the long 
and bitter struggle for freedom from state domination and 
control, gives his opinion that "There seems little or no rea- 
son, however, to fear any return to the old type of binding 
relationship in any degree whatever from the giving of 
credit for Bible study work done in the church." * He con- 

' Brown Alumtti MonlUg, May, 1914. 

* The Sunday Sdtool Journal, June, 1016, page Ul. 
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tinues : "If there be no fundamental reason from this stand- 
point for not encouraging the development <rf this policy, 
the large gains in knowledge of the Bible which wiU come to 
our young people from stimulating this thtnough study of 
the same under church direction certainly argues strongly 
in favor of a wise and conservative encouragement ot this 
cooperative relationship between the church and the public 
schools." 

The objection was raised at the 1916 meeting of the Reli- 
gious Education Association by Dr. Edwin S. Lewis that if 
credit were given by state schools for BiUe study pursued 
in church schools, it would result in a certain degree of domi- 
nation by the state over the church. Dr. Squires met this 
objection as follows: "The North Dakota assumption is 
that Biblical instruction and instruction in the fundamental 
Christian concepts are necessary parts of a liberal education. 
They are a part of the racial heritage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. But, the idea is that the church and the church 
teachers shall teach reli^on, without let or hindrance. 
There should be and is no domination by the state. The 
only requirement is that honest work should be done, and 
our children should have just a little encouragement by 
the state saying that the work ought to be done, although 
the state teachers, as such, cannot do the work. Yet the 
state should say that the work has value, and that it will 
recognise the value and give it credit in the work of th.« 
school. And then, the church can do the teaching that it 
thinks right and proper, and the parents of the children 
will have perfect freedom in saying what kind ot instruction 
shall be given. It seems to me that there will be no dicta- 
tion on the part of the state in any such way as seemed to 
be assumed and suggested io the pap^" ' by Dr. Lewis. 

> BtHgimit BdvealUm, June, 1S16, page CTX. 
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NO CONBTITiniONAL BABBIEB 

Let lis Bee if the plan brings the church and state together 
in any way violative of the letter or the spirit of the funda- 
mental law of the country. 

The only provisions in the federid Constitution which in 
any way have any possible bearing are the following : 

"Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the tree exercise thereof." (1st 
Amendment.) 

"No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust." (Article VI, section 3.) 

"No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States." (14th Amendment.) 

The whole subject of religion is excluded from the juris- 
diction of the federal government. ReUgious liberty is not 
guaranteed by the federal government. The several states 
may make such regulations on the subject as they think fit, 
but if there is anything thoroughly imbedded in American 
institutions, it is the absolute freedom of every person in 
the exercise of his lehgion without let or hindrance.* 

The principle of separation of state and church guarantees 
religious liberty to the individual and renders impossible an 
established, or state, church. It does not, however, ignore 
religion or the necessity of fostering moral and religious 
education. Rehgious teaching is encouraged by exemption 
of the houses of rehgious worship from taxation for the sup- 
port of government. 

It has been said ih&t "the Constitution protects the State 
against interference from the Church and protects the 
Church against int^erence from the State and establishes 

> RtynMt t. Uniitd SUdet. 98 U. S. Supnme Court Beports, 14S. 
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a aystem tA friendly independence." > Friendly independ- 
ence, however, ia not incompatible with friendly coopera- 
tion in a matter so vital to the beat interests of the state. 
It ia perfectly obvious that the giving of credit for outude 
Bible study in no way comes within the purview of the ctm- 
stitutional provisions referred to. 

The Bible ia not mentioned in the federal Constitution 
and but infrequentiy in the state constitutions. The Con- 
stitution of Mississippi, however, explicitly provides that 
it is not to be construed as justifying the exclusion of the 
Bible from the public schools.* 

Whether or not the Bible b a sectarian book and torthat 
reason is to be excluded from the public schools, has been 
a question before the state courts, but these decisions have 
no bearing here because the plan does not provide for the 
introduction of the Bible into the public schools. The plan 
does not involve the study or even the reading of the Bible 
in the schools. 

Fre«dent Kelly of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
very aptly says, "There is no constitutional or legal denial 
of 'the need or value of religion as an element in character 
building.' " * 

BBCTAEIAN COOPEEATION 

It was feared by the originators of the plan that sec- 
tarian differences and prejudices might interfere with its 
success, and it is this bogy which rises first to the mind 
when the plan is presented. The testimony, however, from 
all places where the plan is in operation is that Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews are finding in it a means of hearty 
cooperation. In many places Catholic priests and Jewish 

* Schafl, Rdifiou* Fnedom, page 88. 

•m. 18. 

' Relifumt Education, December, I0I5, page M7. 
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rabbis are vying with Protestant Sunday school teachers 
in the preparation of students for the examinations in the 
Bible credit classes. 

"Different sects and churches cannot complain," says 
Dr. Squires, "that their children are taught things contrary 
to their !^>ecial creeds, for they are privileged to do their 
own teaching, mingling with the intellectual study whatever 
special religious teachings they see fit. All the State re- 
quires is a clear knowledge of essential facts." ^ 

Rev. Franklin J. Estabrook, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church at Greeley, Colorado, wrote on December 
18, 1915 : "There is absolutely no dissension in the state 
with regard to the classes. I presume that they axe as com- 
mon in the Catholic churches as in the Protestant." The 
Catholic Church at Greeley has each year conducted a large 
and enthusiastic class. Acting President J. H. Hayes of the 
State Teachers' College at Greeley wrote on December ft, 
1915 : "We have no difficulty about denominational preju- 
dices or constitutional objections, owing to the fact that we 
throw it open widely to all denominations." In Denver 
the cause has received the hearty support of CathoUc priests 
and Jewish rabbis. 

There are differences between the Douay version of the 
Bible used by the Catholic church and the King James and 
other versions, which the respective sects regard as material, 
but there is no difficulty in that respect in this plan because 
no particular version is required to be used. Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew may use the version of his choice. Other 
textbooks as an aid to the study of the Bible may be recom- 
mended, but none toe required. 

The Catholic does not object, for he can teach his own 

version to his own people in his own way. The largest set 

of papers coming in from any one community in North 

' Bfomt Alumni UonlUn, May, 1014. 
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Dakota in June, 1913, came from a class taught by a Cath- 
olic teacher who used the Douay version. According to 
Dr. Squires, there is absolutely no hostile criticism of the 
plan in that state. Christians and Jews are mtering into 
tlie plan of promoting outside study of the Bible as literature 
for credit. 

The Sisters in charge <^ the Sacred Heart Academy at 
Fargo wrote to Dr. Squires : "We have a large dass and 
all are very much interested in their study. We encourage 
them to take it up, especially because we find so many 
atudents defident in their knowledge of Biblical history and 
literature. This work is highly coomiendable and meets 
with our appreciation and approval." 

In almost every one of the examinations offered in North 
Dakota, there has been a class from one or more of the 
Catholic parochial schools. Fourteen papers of the ninety- 
eight sent up for examination at the June, 1914, examination 
and twenty of eighty-two sent up in the January, I9I4, 
examination were from classes in the Sacred Heart Acadenqr. 
Every one of the twenty Catholic students at this latter 
examination received a passing mark. In the June, 1915, 
examination papers were received from ten pupils from 
this same academy, and only one student failed to pass. In 
the June, 1916, examination, twenty of the one hundred and 
sixfy-siz examination papers were by students using the 
Douay version of the Bible. 

Rev. Walter A. Snow, general secretary of the West 
Virginia Sunday School Association, says that "Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about the whole plan has been its 
hearty acceptance by all parties. Not a word of critidsm 
haa reached the ears of any of those officially connected 
with the promotion of the plan." * 

The plan appeals as much to the Jew as to the Christian, 
> The Sunday S^oot Joimud, Juoev l*ie, page 4S2. 
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for academic recognitioa is accorded his racial literature 
similar to that accorded to other ancient literature. In 
Alabama the plan has been indorsed by the State Hebrew 
Religious Education Sodety. George Alexander Kohut, 
of the School for Jewish Boys, Biverdale-on-Hudson, New 
York, is quoted as saying: "I believe that giving credits 
for Bible study will be a boon to Bible students. It almost 
makes me wish that I had tiie opportunity of participating 
in these benefits myself. I have no doubt that much could 
be done to create wide interest in this plan in New York 
City." » 

The Jewish interpretation of the New Testament of course 
differs from the Christian interpretation, but many leading 
Jews are enthusiastic students <^ the New Testament and 
claim it as part of Hebrew literature. The plan permits 
the Jewish rabbi or other teacher to interpret to his young 
people the New Testament, with which they need to be 
acquainted for cultural purposes if not for rdtgious pur- 
poses. 

In order that there may be no suggestion of discnmina- 
tion against Jewish students who may not want to study 
the New Testament for credit, courses have been so ar- 
ranged that the student m^ secure the maximum Bible 
credit by pursumg the study of the Old or New Testament in 
whole or in part ; that is, allowing the student, irrespective 
<^ whether he is Christian or Jew, to take all Old or all 
New Testament studies or part of each. We have seen that 
the Indiana plan provides four alternative courses, but 
credit is allowed for only two. By this plan the Hebrew 
pupil may take only the Old Testament courses if he desires 
and may still receive the maximum credit.* 

I "Opinioiu of tlie Greeley Hsu." in AeeredHsd Biib SUidy. b; Rev. 
DeTnttD. Forward. 

* See OiapUr VI. pae« 88. 
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Another means of avoiding all possibili^ of sectarian dis- 
crimination is, in the examinaUon, to allow the student to 
select questions based on the Old Testament out of a larger 
numbo" of questions presented. This course was suggested 
by Dr. SeaUi of Ontario. At Muskogee, Oklahoma, as we 
have seen, the teachers of the classes suggest to the examiner 
a number of questions, from which any that are not accept- 
able to any teacher are eUminated. 

The Apocrypha, uncanonized Old Testament literature, 
can also be introduced into the course with advantage. 
The Christian student as well as the Hebrew ought to be 
familiar with the Apocryphal books. 

The word from Texas is that "all bodies of Christians as 
well as the Jews have cooperated in the matter." ^ Pro- 
fessor Frederick Eby of the University of Texas says : "The 
operation of the plan has everywhere proved successful. 
All bodies of Christians and Jews have cooperated in the 
matter." * 

Superintendent of Schools J. C. Timberman, of Chester, 
West Virginia, wrote on March 3, 1916, "We have yet to 
have a word of criticism from Catholic, Jew, or Gentile." 

Superintendent Jesse B. Davis of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, wrote on December 22, 1915, "We have no opposition. 
The plan has been approved by the Cathohcs." 

Supermtendent Z. C. Thomburg of Des Moinea, Iowa, 
wrote on January 19, 1016, that while the Catholic church 
was not represented in the movement there, do objection 
had been raised by members of that faith. 

Rev. H. H. Peters of Parb, Illinois, wrote on February 24, 
1016, "We did not encounter any sectarian difSculties, be- 
cause the same privilege was accorded every church in the 
city." 

' rnNM Plan of BOle Study for Bigh Sdtool CrediU. ptge 3. 

* BidteH» i^MtUudiMEfiteopal ChvnA, Sooth, F^bnuu?, 1015, page 200. 
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Dr. John P. McCotmell, president of the State Normal 
School for Women at East Radford, Virginia, wrote on 
January 21, I9I6, "The plan seems perfectly satisfactory to 
everybody and the results are good." 

Superintendent D. C Hull of the public schoob of Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, wrote on January S4, 1916, "No religious 
prejudices have bothered us so far." 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Topeka, Kansaa, wrote on 
January 6, 1916 : "The Catholic priests here were very cor- 
dial when the matter was taken up with them, saying that 
now their students who do work in their hi^ school for a 
while before they come to us would be able to get credit 
not only for their algebra and Latin but also for their Bible 
study. They said, also, that they would immediately organ- 
ize classes for those Catholic students who are in our high 
school. I think they have not done thb yet. but they were 
very cordial and enthusiastic about the matter." 

The Catholic priests in Topeka are taking steps to pro- 
vide courses in Bible study and in other phases of religious 
instruction for the Catholic high school students who at- 
tend the public high school. 

Superintendent V. L. Strickland of Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
wrote on January 26, 1916, "While the Catholics have not 
yet organized a class, the scheme has the priests* hearty 
approval." 

Mr. £. C. Knapp of Spokane, Washington, wrote on 
January 3, 1916, that the number of Catholic students who 
were taking the syllabus of study was small, partly because 
the Protestants are taking the lead in. promoting it and have 
not sought to enlist the Catholics, and partly because the 
parochial schools give the young Catholics considerable 
Bible training. He says, " We have not heard of a case where 
the Catholics have been opposed to the syllabus plan." 

Dr. C. K. Staudt of Tacoma, Washington, wrote on 
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Juiuary 14, 1916, that Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 
alike called for the explanatory booklets. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the city had told Dr. Staudt 
that not a word of advise criticism bad come to the Board 
of Education, since the adoption of the plan. 

Catholic. Protestant, and Hebrew students are pursuing 
Bible course for credit in Indiana. Superintendent Rickert 
of Connersville wrote on April S, 1916: "Groups of Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews are at work. Since the plan has 
been inaugurated I have known of no material opposition." 

We have noted in Chapter XII. at pages 160, 170, that 
the Plan for Alabama is finding favor with Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, one of tiie leaders of the movement 
in Montgomery and in Mobile being a Jewish rabbi. 

STATE rUNOe NOT BEQUIBED 

The secularist as well as the religionist is disarmed. 
He well knows that all governments admit the need of 
moral and reli^ous teaching as a governmental policy. 
Napoleon said in effect that if there were no God he would 
have to make one. The secularist might well imagine social 
conditions where there was no moral or religious restrunt 
upon the conduct of his fellow-citinens. The conditions 
where every one did Uiat which was right in his own sight 
did not prove satisfactory in a former age. 

If the secularist is insistent, however, that none of his 
contribution toward the support of government be used in 
promoting religious education in any degree, even to the 
extent of acquainting the young people with Hebrew liter- 
ature, he can find no objection to this plan, for we have 
seen that none of the state funds are expended for the pur- 
pose. Furthermore, the public buildings are seldom used 
during school hours and are used at other hours only as any 
other group <^ citizens may use them. 
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If the Bible study is carried on outside of public school 
property and by teachers who do not receive remuneration 
therefor from the state funds, it is obvious that there can 
be no conflict with laws which provide that no appropriatioa 
or public funds are to be used in aid of any church, school, 
or educational institution controlled by any church or sec- 
tarian denomination.^ 

It is not unusual for the state to assume some financial 
burden in fostering and encouraging education in denom- 
inational schools and coUeges in the way of inspection and 
examinations. In the state of New York, for example, a 
constitutional clause providing that the state sluUI not use 
its property, credit, or public money in aid of any such 
school or institution wholly or in part under the control or 
direction of any religious denomination or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is tau^t, contains the 
exception "other than for exanunation or inspection."* 
Under such a provision there can be no difficulty in the 
state's assuming the inconsequential financial task of co- 
ordinating the church schools with the public school system 
by providing the requisite inspection of the church schools 
and a uniform examination throughout the state for those 
who elect to pursue Bible courses for credit. 

QUALIFIED TEACHERS BEQTTIBED 

There are some practical obstacles in the way of the 
immediate adoption of the plan in all places. Conspicuous 
among these is the difficulty of devising ways and means of 
getting Uie kind of work done in the chiucb schools that will 
command the respect of tiie state school authorities. 

Dr. Loran D. Osbom of the University of Colorado, in 
Religioua Education for April, 1916, at page 126, says, concern- 
ing the difficulties involved in the practical operation of the 
> Colonda CcHutitiitioii, IX T. ■ Article IS. aectlcii «. 
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plan, that these are chiefly "those connected with securing 
teachers, having adequate classroom facilities, and getting 
the students to study." 

The diurches as a rule have no corps of trained teachers 
in the church schools whose preparation is equal to the 
preparation required of the teachers in the state schools, 
and in some places there has been difficulty in flnding 
suitable teachers to conduct these Bible study credit classy. 
A principal of one of the California high schools is said to 
have made a public announcement that whenever the Sun- 
day sdiool teachers qualified, be would be glad to ^ve 
credit for Bible study, but under the present plan of Sunday 
schocJ work this would be impossible. That certainly is a 
challenge that ought to spur the religious leaders to con- 
structive action. 

One ugnificant result of this plan is that it attracts qual- 
ified persons as teachers in the Bible study credit classes. 
Hie teacher is usually the pastor, priest, or rabbi, or a 
teacher in some local public school or coU^e who volunteers 
his services. The results of the questionnaire in North 
Dakota, as stated in Chapter V, show that the plan in actual 
operation strengthens the teaching staff of the church school. 
The enlistment ot these competent teachers will tend to 
eliminate the incompetent and unprepared teachers. 

Dr. Squires, referring to conditions in North Dakota, 
s^s concerning the teadiers : "The lack seems to be not so 
much on the informational side as in the matter tA inspira- 
tional power and ability to maintain interest. Most of the 
teadiers have been educationally well equipped; not all 
have had the peculiar tact necessary to make a success of 
a purely voluntaiy course." * 

It may be insisted that, giv^i the teaching conditions in 

the church school that would be required in order to justify 

* Bitigiout Edaeatiim, Kbpurj, 191fl^ page 22. 
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the state in ^ving academic credit for Bible study, the 
church could secure as good results, or better, without 
academic recognition for such study. The church schools, 
however, need just that recognition, which we insist is their 
due, as an aid in securing the ideal conditions. The work 
of the church schools is hampered and belittled in the eyes of 
the young people just because it is not linked with and made 
a part of their life curriculum, as is being done with other 
activities outside of their school worit. 

In many church schools there is doubtless a present lack 
of physical equipment in the way of separate classrooms, 
blackboards, maps, and reference books, but when the 
possession of these facilities is made a prerequisite to secur- 
ing academic recognition for Bible study, this inadequacy 
will doubtless be remedied. 

Dr. Squires rqwrts that in North Dakota there has been 
some difficulty in getting the boys and girls to do serious 
work in the Bible courses conducted for credit. They at 
first thought that it would be a "snap course," an easy 
way to pick up a little credit. Consequently a good many 
failed to pass the examination. Dr. Squires says their fail- 
ure in some cases discouraged teachers and in many more 
deterred the young people from undertaking the work.* 

Inadequate time is often given in the ordinary church 
school to ^stematic class study of the Bible. It is not im- 
practicable to apportion the usual Sunday school hour so as 
to lengthen the study period to about forty-five minutes, 
the amount of time which the University of the State of 
New York requires to be devoted to weekly class instruction 
in correlation with home projects in agriculture and home- 
making, for which credit is offered. 

Another real difficulty that may hindw the adoption of 

the plan in some places is the natural conservatism and 

* StUgioiu Edueatiim, FebruMj, 1016, page 22. 
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perhfips, in some cases, the indifference of schoolmen to the 
claims of moral and religious education. 

A principal of a middle west high school, who b r^wrted 
to have said, "We accept this work not because of any in- 
trinsic value it may have, but in order to quiet those people 
who speak hequently of our public schools as 'Godless 
institutions.'" may or may not have spokoi for himself 
alone ; but there is surely a goodly company of school ad- 
ministrators and officials, as the evidence herein shows, 
who are enthusiastic over the merits of the plan. Witness, 
(or instance, R. H. Wilson, superintendent, and pre^dmt of 
the State Board of Education of Oklahoma, when he says, 
"I heartily indorse the plan." 

BEUQIOm mBTBUCTlON BNCOUSAOED 
The objection has been made that the plan sterilizes 
rdigious truning. One pastor is r^rarted to have objected 
to the plan on tiie ground that "there is no religion in it." 
It is proposed that the examinations be entirely free from 
any purely reU^ous sentiment or bias and that th^ careful^ 
avoid all theological questions. While rehgious instruction 
and worship are in no way involved in the idea of credit for 
Bible study, this is, however, to be encouraged, and how much 
of those elements is introduced into the Bible study course 
depends entirely upon the teacher. The teacher is Irft at 
perfect liberty to combine with the geographical, historical, 
and literary aq}ects of the Bible any religious interpretation 
he desires. Under the plan proposed, the state will encour- 
age religious education, but will pass only on the purely 
intellectual and informational study of the Bible as a piece 
of world literature. 

Would not the interest of the student of a Bible study 
credit class be centered upon the syllabus or outline of 
geographical and historical facts on i^iich the examination 
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would be based, to the exclusion of the ethical and religious 
elements? That would depend also upon the teacher. 
The same situation would exist in this respect as in any other 
study. A teacher may present the bare skeleton of any 
sdence or may vitalize it with flesh and blood, as it weie. 
The real teadm* would not lean too heavily on the syllabus 
in this or any other subject. 

Objection may be made to determining the student's 
grade in Bible study solely by means tA a format examination, 
without permitting any evaluation of the student's work to 
be made by the teacher, based upon written work and the 
record of class work. This, however, is not an objection to 
the giving of credit for outside Bible study, but to the 
method of determining idiether or not such credit shall be 
given. That is an objection properly addressed to the sys- 
tem of determining credit quite generally in vogue in all 
our public institutions of leuning. The ^ving of an 
examination as the basis of the Bible credit is not of the 
essence of the plan. We have seen that in Colorado and 
elseidiere partial credit is given for daity dass work, note- 
book work, and other written exercises, and that in other 
places the credit is given on the statement of the teacher 
that the work has been properly done. 

Is the church confessing weakness on its part in asking 
for academic recognition for the work of its schools? Not 
a bit of it. It can show that its schools have steadily and 
progressively raised their standards and blended their 
influence. It does not, however, claim for its schook that 
they have kept pace with the public schools and colleges. 
The advocates of academic recognition for outside Bible 
study bdieve that this lagging behind on the part of the 
church schools is due to the lack of coordination between 
the two educational systems, state and church. 

Will the average reli^ous community subject its Bible 
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t^f-^u-Tiing to the siirveillaiice of an outside authority ? That 
remains to be seen. Many diurches of various faiths have 
done BO in all parts of the country. They are not obliged 
to do so. The plan is entirely optional. If the churdies 
desire to aecuie for their young people the academic recog- 
nition for Bible study, it is for them to meet the educational 
requirements Imposed by the state. 

The experience of one western city, where the plan of 
^ving high school credit for Bible study pursued in the 
church schoob was adopted by the local school board, should 
serve as a warning agunst using the plan as a proselyting 
scheme. Id this city two of the Protestant minist^^ used 
it as a means to enroll pupils of other church denominaUona 
tlum their own in their Sunday school classes. This created 
a great deal of bad feeling among the ministers and resulted 
in the board's abandoning the plan for the time being. 
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What to Do? Pbepabe 

HAVING studied the main features of this plan and 
having surveyed the various adaptations that have 
been made of it in many phices, we are ready to consider 
what can be done in those locatilies where there is now no 
codperation betweoi public and church schools. 

The word of the hour is "preparedness." That suggests 
the first step to be taken in this matter. It is to raise the 
educational efficiency of our chureh school work so that 
when the public school authorities are ready to grant credit 
for Bible study, the religious leaders may not be in any way 
embarrassed by a failure of their work to measure up to 
the educational standards of the public schools. Let us at 
once raise the "educational work of the church to the 
point of effidency where we can claim the right of credits 
and academic recognition." ' 

A question is raised and answered for us by Superintendent 
Frank F. Bunker of the Berkel^, California, schools, as 
follows: "How can the churches make th^ work more 
vital and increase their hold on the masses F By procuring 
a better trained boc^ of teachers; adapting the spirit of 
instruction to the spirit of youth; giving as much care to 
tiie reli^ous training of the adolescent as the schools are 
giving in matters secular." * 

"Everything depends upon the intelligence, tact, and 
spirit of the teacher. Here, as in everything else, mere 
machinery cannot do the work. It is the man behind the 

* Sdigvnu Education, December, 191JI, page 071. 

* "Cooperation of Church and Schcx>]," in Sierra Edueatiimiid Ntwt, 
Decemba, ISll ; reprinted in Catholic Edueational RatioB, S : lfiS-170. 
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machine that counts." > "Sunday school teadiers, it ia 
recognized, must be well prepared if this work is to b^ ac- 
cepted for credit in the public schools." * 

"The church must become an educational factor, must 
train its teachers, must become pedagogically effioent, must 
be ready to take over such a portion <rf puUic education as 
properly belongs to the rdigious ude of education." * 

Many pastors and church school workers must be aroused 
to the opportunity which the plan presents to them. They 
must aid in r^ing the educational efficient^ of the Bible 
study classes and enlist to service in this work the large 
body of trained educationists in the membership of the 
chun^. 

TOAININQ RELIQIOnB TEACHEBS 

Three agendes have recently been developed to meet the 
need of qualified workers in the church schools. — the 
Teachers' Council, the Teachers' Training Class, and the 
City or Community Training School. 

The Teachers' Council is a monthly meeting of all the 
teachers and officers of the school, where problems of ad- 
ministration sre considered and where by means of prepared 
papers and discussions teachers without adequate Biblical 
and pedago^cal training can be brought up gradually to 
the standard of efficiency. 

It is not sufficient, however, to trun teachers now in 
service. There should be in training a corps of young people 
who shall be available as future teachers and officers of the 
church schools. Every progressive churdi school should 
accordingly muntain a regular Teachers' Training Class for 

> JUi^uRu Edveation, FebruMj, 1918, page 24. 

* Tht EimtiHal Ptaee tf BtUfion in Edueaiioit (a moncs'BP'* publuhed 
by the Nntioiul Education Asaocution. 1918), page 99. 

* Fourth Anmial Report, CottmnJ <if Chunk Board* ef BitudAon. pags SB. 
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the preparation of young people for effective service as 
teachers and administrators. 

The City or Community Training School, or Institute or 
School of Reli^ous Education, as it is sometimes called, is 
a night school of religious education, with rigid requirements 
of stiMJ^, recitation, and examinations, for the better Gain- 
ing of Sunday school workers in methods of efficient organi- 
zation and administration, in methods of teaching, and in 
knowledge of the Bible. It is not the purpose of tluse tnun- 
ing schools to supplant teachers' truning classes in the local 
church school, but to train leaders for such classes and to 
offer opportunity for training to teachers in schools where 
no training classes have been established. 

The course pursued in these schools consists of a c^tain 
amount of lecture work and a certain amount of depiu-t- 
mental work. Departmental specialization is made possible 
by bringing tt^tho* in one group under the leadership of 
an expert aU the teachers of the various churches of a com- 
munity who are working in the same department. 

TTPICAL TRAINING SCHGOI^ 

The Community Truning School has demonstrated its 
value in many centers of population. There are about two 
hundred and fifty such schools in successful operation. One 
of the first to be organized was at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
school is conducted under the auspices of the Hamilton 
County Sunday School Association and is held in one of the 
local churches, with two sessions of an evening. There is a 
Bible lecture period extending from 7.S0 to S.20, followed by a 
class period from 8.20 to 9. The 1915 session of the school 
began November 1 and continued until April 24, 1916. 
Courses are given in Old Testament History, New Testa- 
ment History, Church History, BibHcal Interpretation, 
Principles and Methods of Teaching, BibUcid Geography 
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and the UK of Bible helps. Organization and Adminiatration, 
Missionary Methods, Sunday School Evangelism, Stoty 
Telling, Temperance Methods, etc. 

We have noted in Chi^>ter IV, page 6S, that credit is given 
at Cincinnati by the public school authorities to public school 
teachers who satisfactorily complete courses in the Training 
School. At Topeka, Kansas, Superintendent H. B. Wilson 
of the public schools is also director of the City Training 
School and allows full credit for courses taken in this school 
toward graduation from the high school. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, there is a community training 
school with a strong faculty under the direction of Dean 
Arthur E. Bennett of Highland Park College, known as the 
Sunday School Institute. This institute bears the same 
relation to the religious work of the community that a state 
normal college bears to the public schoob of the state. 
Superintendent Z. C. Thomburg of the cily schools is a 
member of tiie community board of religious education. 
Dean Bennett and Superintendent Thombiyg build the 
curriculum of the local Sunday schools. 

The institute holds its sessions in the local Young Women's 
Christian Association building. The average enrollment is 
two hundred and two, and while any one is admitted who 
can do the character of work required, fifty per cent of 
those enrolled are college graduates. A three-years coiu-se is 
pursued, and high educational standards are miuntained. 
The local libraries and university provide the reference books 
required. There are five such institutes in Iowa in towns 
with populations as low as from three to six thousand people.' 

In the city of Chicago there is what is called the Chicago 
System of Conmiunity Training Schools, coordinated with 
the Cook County Sunday School Association. The proto- 

' See Atlieam, Th» Ciij/ IntHtvte Jor Bdigiou* TtwAen. Umversity (rf 
Chicago Fiess, IMS. 
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type of tliese schoob was the Community School of Reli^ous 
Education, organized in 1914 as the result of a conununity 
movement embracing twenty churches in Oak Park and 
River Forest. Tho-e are nine other such schools in the dty, 
organized in practically the same way. Efforts are under 
way to provide an endowment of 85000 for each of these 
schools. Principal Floyd E. Feddicord of the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne School at Oak Park is the dean of these 
schools. 

The enrollment in the Oak Park-River Forest School was 
six hundred and eighteen for the first year, beginning in the 
fall of 1914. The sessions of this school are held in the 
First ftesbyterian Church at Oak Park. Three years of 
work is required for graduation from all these schools except 
the first one organized, which requires four years. 

There is conducted in the city of Rochester, New York, 
a School of Religious Education under the auspices of the 
Protestant churches, with the coSperation of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the Young Women's Christian 
Association, the University of Rochester, and the Rochester 
Theolo^cal Seminary. It was opened in November, 1914, 
with Dr. Irving E. Miller of the university, who had served 
as director of Religious Education while connected with the 
Teachers' College at Greeley, Colorado, as director of the 
School of Religious Education. 

All who are interested in reli^ous education are invited 
to take the courses, whether they plan to prepare themselves 
for Sunday school work or to broaden their understanding 
of the problems of the Sunday school, including Sunday 
school workers now in service, parents who wish to keep in 
touch with the religious developm^it and training of their 
childreu, and students who wish to supplement their training 
with special courses which will fit them for more effident 
service in the field of religious education. 
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There are two tarns of twelve weeks eadi, the sesnons 
being held on Tuesday evenings at the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association building. The sessions are from 7 to 8 
and from 8 to 9, and students may enroll for either <v 
both sessions, (or either or both terms. The first term ctf 
the second year b^an Septembw 28, 1S15, and ended Decem- 
ber 14, 1915 ; the second term b^;an January 4, 1916, and 
was ended March 21, 1916. For the accommodation of 
those who wish to go to the early session direct from office, 
store, or shop, a light luncheon is served in the Young Men's 
Christian Association building. 

Courses are given dealing with the problems of the various 
departments of the Sunday school : Elementaiy Course in 
the Bible, the Message of the Bible to the Modem World 
and to the Teachers of Childhood and Youth, Bible Heroes 
and Heroines, Child Psychology, Principles and Methods of 
Religious Bducation, Organization and Administration of 
the Sunday School, the Graded Sunday School, Bible 
Stories, and Story Telling. 

It will be recalled that in the state of North Carolina 
the Protestant leaders interested in the movement for the 
giving of credit for Bible study are addressing themselves 
first to developing and training Sunday school leaders and 
teachers as a preliminary step in preparation for the ulti- 
mate granting of such credit. Th^ are there establishing 
city and community training sdumls for this purpose. 

Several community training schools have been established 
in Guilford County. The Greenboro school has a three- 
years course of study for two terms of each year. Twenty- 
four churches are represented in the school, and thoe is an 
enrollment of one hundred and fifty-eight. The first term 
opened on Febnuuy 4, 1915, and continued for twelve weeks, 
with two periods each week. Every churdi of every de- 
nomination in the city was represented in the school, and 
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several students came from schools outside the city limits. 
The third year's work began in October, 1916. 

The plau provides for the community school to hold at 
least thirty sessions aside from examinations and general 
exercises, meeting one evening each week. The work of 
each evening is divided into two periods, one a lecture 
assembly period of forty-five minutes, when a speaker pre- 
sents some subject of interest, and the other a class period, 
when the school meets in sections for instruction in spedal 
lines of work. The class work is the main feature. The 
weekly program is as follows : 7.45, song and devotional 
service; 8, lecture period ; 8.S0, departmental classes ; 9.80, 
adjournment. Meetings are held ev^y Thursday at the 
West Market Methodist Church Annex. 

A council composed of representatives from each Stmday 
school and religious organization in the city determines the 
general plan and policy of the school. The executive con- 
trol of the school is vested in a cental committee of five 
members, the officers, and members of the faculty. 

COUMTTNITT RELIQIOTJS COmfCIL 

A "Council of Moral and Religious Education," to hold 
the same relation to the moral welfare of the yoimg that a 
city council holds to civic affairs, has been proposed.' This 
council would consist of all pastors, public school officers 
and teachers, Sunday school superintendents and teachers, 
librarians. Young Men's Christian Assodation and Young 
Women's Christian Association employed officers, social 
workers, leaders in women's clubs, etc. This council could 
lead in the study and organization of community plans for 
more effective rehgious and Biblical instruction. 

Before such a council, containing representatives of all 
the religious and educational interests of a community, 

* Bulletin No. 4, Nortliem Baptist Convention, page 10. 
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Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew, the matter of the closer 
correlation of the public and church schools might well be 
discussed. The advantages of the phtn of giving public 
school credit for outside Bible study could there be stated 
and the interest of the school authorities enlisted. 

Sudi a council has been organized at Toledo. Ohio. It 
has presented to the board <^ education a scheme lor week- 
di^ instruction of children in the elementaiy grades and tot 
enrollment and record of attendance of hi^ school students 
at the wedc-day church school, and one fourth unit of credit 
after lamination. 



A DIBBCT08 OF aELIOIOUB EDUCATION 

There are cases where a large city church or a group of 
churches in a commimity has secured the services of a pud 
"Director of Religious Education," who bears somewhat 
the relation to the church schools that the superintendent 
of schools bears to the public school system of a city. 
The development of this idea argues well for the prospect 
of increasing the educational efficiency of the church schools. 
Such a director should be employed wherever possible to 
aid in preparing the way for the granting of credit for Bible 
study. 

EQUIPliIENT 

"Our churches must learn that religious education re- 
quires equipment in buildings, Ubraries, and teaching ma- 
terials and apparatus," says the report of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association on the training and supply of professional 
workers in reli^ous education at the 1915 convention.' 
Let the church schools be provided by the church with 
better physical equipment for educational work. 
I Report of the United States CommiwiMWr of Educfttion. 1915, 1 : 6S1. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
Mode of Procedubb 

THIS survey of the genesis aod present status <rf the 
movement (or the giving of acadenuc credit toward 
graduation for outside Bible study shows that the plan may 
be ather initiated in a local community or adopted as a state 
policy. 

The first mode of procedure is immediately available 
where local interest in the subject has crystallized into 
public opinion, while the second is more effective in a larger 
way where the state educational authorities can be won 
over to the plan. 

BECAPITUIATION 

To refresh our memory, let us recapitulate a few illustra- 
tive instances of how the plan was initiated in specific juris- 
dictions or localities. In Colorado the religious leaders 
collaborated with representatives of the college faculty to 
devise the Greeley plan. The idea of extending the plan 
to the field of secondary education was put forward by 
religious interests and approved by the State Teachers' Asso- 
dation, which appointed a committee to cooperate with a 
similar committee from the State Sunday School Association 
in outlining a course of study. 

In North Dakota the matter was originally acted upon 
by s cmnmittee of the State Teachers' Association, and then 
approved first by the High School Conference and finally 
by the State Board of Education. In Indiana the proposi- 
tion was brought before the State Board of Education by a 
committee from the State Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the High School Section of the State Teachers' 
Association. 

At Tacoma the plan was mitiated by the local Ministerial 
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Alliance and adopted by the local school board. At Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, the Ministerial Association took the initiative. 

In Texas the matter was put forth by a State Commission 
OD Religious Education composed of thirty-two educational 
leaders from seventeen different denominations and religious 
organizations, with the approval of the state supeiintendent. 

The superintendent of the Muskogee public schools started 
the movement in Oklahoma. 

The Missismppi plan of affiliation was worked out by a joint 
committee representing the state and church school interests. 

In Virginia the State Teachers' Association recommended 
that the State Board of Education adopt the plan. 

The Alabama plan was adopted by an executive com- 
mittee of the State Sunday School Association, of which 
the state superintendent of public instruction was a mem- 
ber, and is to be brought to the attention of state educa- 
tional leaders with a view to its general adoption. 

This summary su£Bce3 to show that there may be v^ous 
ways of getting at the matter. Where the local school boards 
control the curriculum of the schools, the plan may be intro- 
duced locally; but in jurisdictions where the curriculum of 
local schools is arranged by or subject to the approval of 
state educational officials, their tqiproval of the plan must 
be secured. 

While religious leaders naturally have ^ven the initial 
impetus to the movement, it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that it must be put forward as an educational - 
rather than as a religious movement. Reli^^us leaders in 
or out of the ranks of teachers in state schools will be most 
interested in pushing the matter, but experience shows 
that the best mode of procedure b for the religious leaders 
so to present the plan to th«r friends in the field of secular 
education that the tatter will appreciate its merits and take 
the initiative in starting the movement. 
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BTABTINO THE PLAN 



No le^slative action is anywhere required to start the 
plan. In those localities where the public schools already 
give credit for home work or other outside activities, there 
ought to be no <££iculty for the school authorities to accord 
the same recognition to Bible study when they have been 
led to appreciate the advantages of the plan and to see that 
it involves no religious or sectarian ££Gculties. We have 
seen that in several instances, instead of offering credit 
specifically for Bible study, credit has been offered generally 
by school authorities for one or more outside activities, 
induding Bible study. Such credits have been offered for 
muflc and Bible study in Topeka and Salina, Kansas ; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; and Webb City, Missouri. For local 
considerations this may sometimes be a wise course. 

Generally, however, it would be well for those interested 
in the plan to call what might be called "a Council of Re- 
li^ous Education" to consider the subject of cooperation 
between the pubUc schools and the church schools. To this 
meeting should be invited every teacher and official in the 
public schools and in the church schools of the community, 
the members of the board of education, every local clergy- 
man, — Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew, — secretaries of 
young men's and young women's Christian and Hebrew 
associations, pubUc librarians, etc. 

Before this gatiiering should be laid the features of the 
plan for giving public school credit for outside Bible study. 
Great care must be taken to explain the matter in detail 
and to win the consent and approval of those who do not 
understand it and who are fearful lest sectarian differences 
become aroused and mten^ed. 

Assuming that the religious and educational leaders of 
the community are at last won by some such method to the 
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plan, A form&l resolution inlght be adopted at such a gather- 
ing qtproving the plan and asking the school authorities to 
offer credit for such work. Ezperience has shown that 
flchool boards heartily and readily agree to the adoption of 
the plan where it is rightly presented. 

lUFOBTANCB OF UAKINQ THE HOVBUENT NONBECIABUN 

It is SO important a caution that it will bear repetition 
that too great care cannot be taken to avoid all possibility 
of misunderstanding by putting the movement on a broad 
nonsectarian basis. It should not be put forward as the 
prc^sal of any faith. The coSperation of every religious 
organization in the community should be sought. 

The school board should publicly announce the conditions 
und^ which credit will be given for outside Bible study, 
stating the quantity and quality of Bible study that will be 
required for credit. The church schools will then be called 
upon to show whether they are doing or are able to do the 
grade of work which the public schools consider worthy of 
academic recognition. 

A STATE- WIDE FLAN HOST DESIRABLE 

The ideal arrangement would seem, however, to be a 
imiform system of supervising and crediting Bible study 
such as is in vogue in North Dakota and Indiana and is 
prfqwsed in Viiginia. Where, as in New York State, uni- 
form examinations are held simultaneously throughout the 
state, there should be provided by the state education de- 
partment a syllabus of Bible study for the guidance of the 
classes tliat wish to pursue the subject, as is provided in 
other subjects. 

Where there may exist practical difficulties which seem to 
prevent the publication of the syllabus by the state, as is done 
in Oregon, it may be published by religious interests. In such 
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a case. Catholics, Protestants, and Hebrews ought jointly to 
assume this task ; but if this cooperation cannot be arranged, 
let one of these groups do it, relying upon the merits of the 
plan to enlist the cooperation of the others subsequently. 

The State Sunday School Association has, in probably 
every instance, approved the plan and has asked the state 
superintendent or commissioner of education to take action 
and appoint a committee to prepare a siyllabus, or has col- 
laborated with representatives of the state organization of 
teachers. These organizations, through a selected joint 
committee, mi^t well prepare and reconmiend to the state 
superintendent a ^Uabus. 

C. W. Tenney, state inspector of rural achoob in Mon- 
tana, suggests that "some outlme of a course of Bible study 
should be submitted to each of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tions, with a request that it reconmiend that all high school 
principals give credit similar to that allowed in North 
Dakota, whenever in the judgment of that principal the 
teadiers have scholastic preparation equal to that required 
of other high school teachers and where the study of the 
lesson, the length of the recitation period, and the general 
quality of the work indicate that it is worthy of credit 
from the standpoint from which other high school subjects 
are judged." ^ 

There should be a uniform examination provided by the 
educational authorities of the state. The questions might 
weU be prepared by a committee composed of educators, 
selected by the state superintendent, who are representative 
of the various churches. The questions could be issued to 
the local school principals and the answer papers sent back 
to the committee which prepared them or to an examiner 
representing the state. 

The Virginia plan provides for a central committee of 

t Bdioal New aad Pradioal Edueator, 20: 8W, April, laiS. 
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seren educators of the state, headed by the state superin- 
tendent. Dr. Good of Kansas proposed that the central 
supervision of the matter be vested in a committee of nine 
members, three representing the state board of education, 
appointed by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, three members representing the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, appointed by that body, and three members repre- 
senting the State Sunday School Association, appointed by 
the executive committee of that association. 

In Colorado the committee on Bible study for high schools 
from the State Teachers' College and the State Sunday 
School Association constitutes the state committee of ex- 
aminers. This committee is given general charge of all 
Bible study work done for credit in the Sunday schools and 
churches of the state. 

The educational boards or officers of the Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish churches might select a list of educators of 
their respective faiths who are occupying state school or 
college positions, and submit this list to the state superin- 
tendent. The central committee might be selected from 
these lists in some manner agreeable to all concerned, so as 
to give all interests r^resentation approximately propor- 
tionate to the number of communicants in the state. 

The state superintendent or commissioner of education 
should recommend, as did Superintendent Churchill of 
Oregon, that local school boards give pubUc school credit 
toward graduation for outside Bible study and specify the 
conditions under which such work shall be done. It would 
give great impetus to Sunday school work to know that its 
work was thus recognized by the state school authorities. 

CBEDIT FOB ALL BIBLE STUDY OP ACADEMIC ORADE 

Credit should be offered for Bible study of an academic 
grade done in Sunday schools, week-day religious schools. 
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Vacation Bible scboob, young men's and young women's 
Christian and Hebrew associations, private schools, with 
tutor at home, or in any class of any kind provided by any 
religious organization. 

It has been estimated that upwards of ten million young 
people in the United States between the ages of three to 
eighteen are not enrolled in any Sunday school.* Vacation 
Bible schools, such as are being developed by the Daily 
Vacation Bible School Association, should be organized in 
every cooununity to supplement the inadequate work of 
the Sunday schools, and their work should be duly recog- 
nized and credited by the public school authorities. 

Sunday schools in cities ore either closed during the sum- 
mer or so depleted in attendance that the regular program 
is interfered with. Why not let oil the churches of a com- 
munity close the Sunday schools diving July and August 
and send the children to a community summer week-day 
school conducted in one or more convenient buildings? 
Work of a secular character might be int^^oven with 
Biblical and religious instruction and the correlation of both 
these branches of education thus be made apparent to the 
children. The sessions should begin at an early hour and 
continue only during the forenoon, leaving the afternoon 
free for recreation and play. 

Conffiderable Bible study is conducted in young people's 
societies and imder the direction of the International Chris- 
tian associations. In 1915 over »x thousand boys and young 
men dected to try tests at the completion of Bible study 
courses pursued in Young Men's Christian Assodation 
classes. There is no reason why this work should not come 
within this program and be given academic credit, assuming 
that it is of the required standard. 

1 1016 edition of Church and Cottegt Mmidry to Ckiidrai in Dotty Fiwo- 
tiott BibU SdtooU. 
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We have seen that in Oklahoma and Virginia, where the 
state departments of education are back of the movement, 
credit in the state normal schools is given for outside Bible 
study, Bod ibat in the normal schools <d Oklahoma Biblical 
courses are actually taught in the summer sesuons. It 
would seem a capital plan thus to encourage Bible study on 
the part of future pubUc school teachers in training, who will 
go into the various communities of the state imbued with 
an interest in the subject and in sympathy with the idea of 
thus coordinating the work of the schools and of the churches. 
The early and peridstent success of the plan at Greel^, 
Colorado, duce 1910, is an indication of what may be done 
in this direction. 

Nor should we stop there; the state colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as the normal schools, high schools, and gram- 
mar schools, should recognize for credit as electives toward 
graduation completed courses of Bible study pursued in the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew churches as an integral 
part of their reqiective Sunday school work. 

DISCBIMINATION TO BE AVOIDED 

The Virginia proposal of three courses of study, two on 
the Old Testament and one on the New Testament, seems 
ideal and wdl calculated to prevent dlscrimituition against 
students of any fiuth. All three courses may be pursued 
by a student, but a«dit is given for only two of the courses. 

Private Bible study for credit should not be precluded by 
requiring that the study shall be pursued under an approved 
teacher, but the taking of the work under such a teachra 
should be encouraged by some method. A higher grade 
might be required on the examination of candidates for 
credit who have followed the course private^. 

Dr. Good proposed that the central committee issue cer- 
tificates of qualification to teachers who wish to give in- 
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structioa in these courses, upon satisfactory evidoice of 
their fitness, and that the local church authorities issue cer- 
tificates of approval. The Greeley plan provides for the 
nomination of the teachers by the Sunday school superin- 
tendent and thdr approval by the school authorities. At 
Lewiston, Idaho, the qualification of teachers of Bible study 
credit classes is passed upon by the city superintendent of 
schools. At Tecumseh, Nebraska, teachers are approved by 
ihe ministers of the churches concerned and by the city 
superintendent of schools. At the city of Salina, Kansas, 
the qualification of teachers b passed upon by a committee 
consbting of the superintendent of schools, the principal of 
the high school, a member appointed by the board of educa- 
tion, and two members appointed by the Ministerial Union 
of the city. 

qUAMPIED TEUCHESS BEQUIBED 

The latter arrangement gives all interests a fair represen- 
tation and would seem to be a workable plan. At any rate 
teachers should be selected for these classes who meet the 
requirements for teachers in the school or institution where 
the credit is sought. Besides having a good general educa- 
tion, the teachers should have had special preparation for 
teaching the Bible and personal fitness for the work. At 
least graduation horn high school, or its equivalent, should 
be required. Eventually the completion of a minimum 
amount of study in a teachers' training course should be 
reqiured. 

An interdenominational teachers' training school, such 
as is described in the previous chapter, should be organized 
in every city. Where there exists a college, school, or class 
for the training of public school teachers, the training school 
should be closely affiUated with such institutions. Teachers 
in these institutions should be enlisted to give instruction in 
the truuing school and their students encouraged to take 
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the Biblical courses oCFered in the training acbods. for which 
credit toward graduation should be given. 

There will be no difficulty in moat communities <^ any 
uze in securing qualified teachers to conduct Bible dassea 
for credit. The priest, pastor, or rabbi may be available to 
conduct such a class in his church, but in some cases either 
he may lack the requisite pedagogical training or his pastoral 
duties may not permit him to take on the additional duty. 
He may. however, find many a capable school teacher or 
other person of broad culture who will be willing to conduct 
the class. In some communities the churches may advanta- 
geously employ a reli^ous director either separately or jointly, 
a part of whose duties it shall be to conduct such classes. 

EJOSTINQ OBGANIZATION8 TO BB CTIUEGD 

The study for credit may be taktsa up by existing organi- 
zations, or classes or study groups may be specially formed 
for the purpose, but it would seem best to disturb as little 
as possible the existing organizations for Bible study. In 
one case the formation of special Sunday school classes to 
study for high school credit proved unsuccessful, as the result 
of breaking up former class associations. The new classes 
lacked solidarity. The work was subsequently taken up by 
the r^ular classes. In many cases, however, it might be 
desirable to form special classes. 

CONTENT OF COUBSE8 

As to the course of study to be followed, we have already 
suggested that the state issue a syllabus. This should 
follow in outline as nearly as possible the topics of vriiat 
may be considered the best courses now b^g followed in 
the church school. The topics of the Graded Series used in 
many progressive Protestant Sunday schools easily lend 
themselves to this adaptation and have been thus ad^ited 
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with success. Tliey even form the basis of the Bible work 
in the Protestant public schools of Quebec. 

Relative to the content of the course or coursest the con- 
ference held on the subject at Chicago in February, 1915, 
recommended "that, for the present, all religious bodies now 
seeking credit in secondary schools for Bible study by pupils 
of the high school age shall provide tot at least the equivalent 
of thirty-six recitation hours in Old Testament history and 
biographies, thirty-six recitation hours in New Testament 
history and biographies, and thirty-six recitation hours in 
the Gospel, or an additional like period in Old Testament 
studies." 

WHBBE CLA881S MAT UEET 

It was not in accordance with the thought of the origina- 
tors of the Bible credit plan that these classes should meet 
in the public school or college buildings. Generally it will 
doubtless be convenient and advisable for them to be held 
in other than tax-supported institutions, as churches, 
libraries. Young Men's Christian Association buildings, or 
other such quasi-public place. 

The use, however, that is being made of pubhc school 
buildings by sectarian and religious organizations is surpris- 
ing, and woiild seem to indicate that there would be but 
little objection to Bible study classes meeting in such build- 
ings. The reports show, according to the United States 
Commissioner of Education,* that "in various parts of the 
country, schoolrooms are used by Sunday schools and mis- 
sionary sodeties, as well as for divine worship. Denomi- 
national associations. <diiuch societies, Sunday sdioot teacher- 
trtuning classes, and Young Men's and Young Women's 
Christian Associations indicate other phases of religious 
activities which are found upon public school premises. 
One city reported that the Jews and one or two other sects 
ilSU,I:4M. 
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woe using the schoolhouses after four o'dock for aectarian 
instntction." 

As the result of a questionnaire recaitly seat to the towns 
and cities of West Virginia by the United States Bureau of 
Education, it was found that the public school buildings 
■were used at Carbondale for religious worship; at Davis 
for Sunday school; at Fairmont for Bibk study classes; 
Grafton, church entertsonmeots ; Huntington, Sunday 
school occanonally. Churches were granted temporary use 
as follows: Mannington, Sunday school; Morgantown, 
Sunday school ; Weston, church and Sunday school.' 

Some of these Bible study credit classes have met in public 
school buildings in North Dakota and elsewhere, and this 
arrangement seems to have been satisfactory to the com- 
munity. There would seem to be no difficulty in this re- 
spect where there is such a provision as this found in the 
Education Law of New York : * "The trustees or board of 
education of each district may . . . permit the use of the 
schoolhouse and rooms therein, and the grounds and other 
property of the district, when not in use for school purposes " 
for certain other specified purposes, including "persons 
assembling therein for the purpose of {^ving and receiving 
instruction in any branch of education, learning, and the 
arts." The courses have been taught in pubhc night 
schools and even as regular courses in the pubhc schools. 

CONCLUSION 

There is no reason why this plan "to create a church sys- 
tem of religious education parallel to the state system erf 
secular education" should not be generally applied. The 
data herein collected show that it has been successfully 
adapted in diverse parts of the country. The movement 
>Beport.lftlS,I:TS. *SectH>a4M. 
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can be said to have passed the experimental stage and to 
have been proved a success. 

In the words of Dr. R. F. Shepherd, educational secre- 
tary of the Illinois Sunday School Association, the educa- 
tional chasm between church and state has been success* 
fully bridged. "A complete parallel in the local community 
of a church system of religious instruction, coupled through- 
out with the state system of secular instruction, can be 
made." ' 

It has been siud that this plan is the only course between 
the Sc^Ua of an established state church and the Chaiybdis 
of a bitter sectarianism. 

The committee of the Iowa State Teachers' Association, 
which on November 2, 1916, reported a plan for giving credit 
for Bible study, sfud that the various courses in Bible study 
" are likely to be defined with as much pn^essional skill and 
exactness as are courses m history and language. With such 
definitions will come methods of administration suited to 
American conditions, bringing about a reasonable unity 
through the modification and adaptation of the various ten- 
tative plans now in operation." * 

■ Tkt Tnimpd CaO, April, lOlA. ■ Beport of the Canmiittee, page 13. 
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Official Stliabus of Bible Stddt fob High School 
Students: Selected and Adopted by the High 
School Board op Nobth Dakota, August, 1912 

I. STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT GEOGRAPHY 

1. Palestliie. Palestine is a strip of country at the eastern md 
of the Mediterranean Sea. It extends east from the sea to the 
Arabian desert (on an average about 50 miles), and north from 
the southeastern corner of the Mediterranean to the river Leontes 
and Mt. Hermon (less than 150 miles). 

Physically, Palestine is divided into four regions, or strips, running 
north and south. 

1. The first is a plain along tlie eoast from five to tw^ity-five 
miles in width and of great fertility. Here were the chief cities of 
the Philistines and the famous Plain of Sharon. 

2. The second is a hilly zone with elevations from three thousand 
to four thousand feet high in the north but towards the middle 
Battening out into the Plain of Esdraelon, watered by tlie river 
Kishon. South of this the surface again breaks into hiTlB and 
becomes more and more rugged until near Hebron It attains an 
devation of over three thousand feet. 

3. To the east this hill country slopes rapidly to the deep gorge 
of tlie Jordan Valley, the deepest depression on the face of the 
earth. The Jordan rises on the slopes of Mt. Hermon some dis- 
tance north of the Sea of Galilee and descends rapidly until at the 
Sea of Galilee it is 682 feet below sea level. It ccmtinues to descend 
through a winding course of nearly two hundred miles (only dzty- 
five in a straight line) until at the Dead Sea it is IStK feet below sea 
level. The Jordan Valley varies in width from about four miles in 
the north to about fourteen in the south. In the north it is fertile ; 
in the south, alkaline and arid. The Dead Sea is forty-seven miles 
long and ten miles wide. South of this lake is the gravelly desert 
Arabah, gradually rising to a height of six hundred feet above the 
■ea level and falling away again towards the Bed Sea. 
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4. To the east of tbia great d^ of the Jordan and extending to 
the desert Is a pleaunt hilly r^cm (Bashau, GSead, Moab, and 
Edom) rinng to a plateau about 8000 feet In height. This section 
is well vatered and admirably adapted to grazing. 

The great variety in the country is conducive to a corresponding 
diversity in it^ plants and animala. The authorities mention 113 
spedea of Tnafnm«.l«, Si& of birds, and more than 3000 varieties of 
flowering plants. 

5. The Relation of Palettbe to Other Land*. Palestine lay on 
one of the main routes of travel in the ancient woild. To the south- 
west was Egypt with its mighty civilization; to the northeast, 
Mesopotamia with its powerful empires ; across Palestine, between 
the Nile and the Euphrates, swept for many centuries the caravans 
and armies of the world. There were four main highways corre- 
sponding to the four diviutms of the country already mentioned. 
One road followed the coast, leadmg from Egypt through the Phil- 
istine cities (Gaza, Aahdod, etc.) to Phoenicia (Tyre and Sidon) and 
so on to the nrath. A second traversed the central range of hiDs 
and the Plain of Esdraelon, passing through Samaria and Jerusalem 
and so south to Beersheba, where it turned west toward Egypt. 
On the niMth it led to Damascus and thence eastward across the 
desert to Mesopotamia (Assyria, Nineveh, Babyltmia, Chaldea, 
Land of Shlnar). A third route followed the Jordan Valley on its 
eastern side, extending down to Elath on the Bed Sea and turning 
thence to Sinai and beyond. On the north this road also led to 
Damascus. The fourth highway likewise led from Elath, connect- 
ing with caravan routes across the desert to the east and proceeding 
north through Moab, Ammon, and Gilead to the ancient emporium 
of Damascus. Al«^ these roads and their branches and connec- 
tions surged the tide of old-world traffic. By the southern routes 
the IsraeUtes entered the land ; by the northern they were, coi- 
turies later, led forth into ctqttivity, and in due time returned to 
teoocupy their ancient home. 

Note. Most Bibles nowadays ccoitain maps. The student 
should carefully study the Old Testament map in connection with 
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the foTeg<uiig outline and locate all tlie places menUwied. He should 
also locate the chi^ mountains, as Mt. Cannel (near the coast), 
ML Tabor, Mt. GOboa, Mts. Ebal and Gerizim (near Samaria and 
Shechem), Mt. Pisgah and Mt. Nebo (northeast of Dead Sea), and 
Mt. Sinw or Horeb (to tlie southwest). He should also locate tlie 
important towns and cities, such as Dan or Laish (in the extreme 
north), Jezreel, Dothan, Samaria, Shiloh, and Bethel (in the caitral 
part), and Jericho, Gibetm, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron (in 
tbesoutli). 

n. THE GBEAT OLD TESTAMENT NAUEATIVES 

1. The Creation (Gen. I). 

2. The Garden of Eden (Gen. II, 8-IV, 16). 
8. The Flood (Gen. VI, 1-IX, 19). 

«. Babel (Gen. XI, 1-9). 

«. The " CaU of Abraham " (Gen. XI, 87-XlI, 9). 
S. Abraham and Lot (Gen. Xm, also XV, also XVH, 1-XIX, 
«8). 

7. The Sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. XXH). 

8. The Marriage of Isaac (Gen. XXIV). 

9. Jacob and Esau (Gen. XXVU-XXXHI). 

10. Joseph and his Brethren (Gen. XXXVH, also XXXIX- 

XLvn). 

11. Early Life of Moses (Ek. I and II). 
U. The CaU of Moses (Ex. m and IV)- 

15. The Deliverance of iMad. (Ex. V-XV). 

14. Israel in the Wildeniess C^. XVI and XVH). 

.15. Israel at Sinai (Ex. XIX and XX). 

16. The Golden Calf (Ex. XXX H). 

17. The Death of Moses (Deut. XXXIV). 

18. The Entrance into Canaan (Josh. I-VI). 

19. The Great Battle with the Amorites (Josh. X. 1-15). 
<0. The Defeat and Death of Sisera (Judges IV and T). 
21. The Deeds of Gideon (Judges VI and VII). 

M. Jephthah (Judges XI). 

as. The Life and Death of Samscm (Judges XTV-XVI). 
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24. Ruth, tlie FuUiftil Moabitew (Ruth I-IV). 

25. The Calling of Samuel (1 Sun. JH). 

26. The First King of larad (1 Sam. Vm-XI). 

27. The Eariy Adventures of David (1 Sam. XVI-XVm, 9). 

28. David and Jonatlian (l Sam. XX). 

29. David and Saul (1 Sam. XXI-XXIV). 

30. The Deaths of Saul and Jraiadian (1 Sam. XXXI and 
2 Sam. I). 

51. David Made King (2 Sam. T, 1-VI, 15, alao VH-IX). 

52. The Rebellion of Absaloiu (2 Sam. XIV, 25-XVIII, 93). 

53. Rizpah (2 Sam. XXI, 1-14). 

84. The Greatness of Solomon (1 Kings H, 1-1« ; HI, 1-XI, IS). 

35. The Kingdom Divided (I Kings XI, 41-Xn, 33; also XIV. 
21-81). 

Se. Elijah (1 Kings XVI, 2ft-XIX, 21). 

ST. Naboth's Vineyard (I Kings XXI; also XXn, 29-40; also 
2 Kings IX, 30-37). 

S8. Elijah Translated (2 Kings n, 1-12). 

89. Elijah's Marvelous AchievemenU (2 Kmgs IV-VII). 

40. The Wicked Athaliah (2 Kings XI). 

41. The Destruction of Sennacherib (2 Kings XVm, IS-XIX, 
37). 

42. The Great Reform under Josiah (2 Kings XXII, l-XXHI, 
80). 

43. The Call of Isaiah (Is. VI, 1-8). 

44. The Fall of Jerusalem (2 Kings XXV, 1H«1). 

45. Daniel and his Three Friends (Dan. I-IH; also V and VI). 

46. The Return from the Exile in the Time of Cyrus (about 
530 B.C.) (Ezra I, l-H, 2; H, 64-VI, 22). 

47. Nehemiah leads back another Group in Artazerxes' Time 
(about 450 B.C.) (Nehemiah I-IV). 

48. Esther, the Beautiful Queen (Esther I-X). 

49. Hie Test of Job (Job I and I^ also XUI). 

50. J<Hiah (Jonah I-IV). 
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m. A BRIEF OUTLINE OF HEBREW HISTOBY BEFORS 
CHRIST 

The liiatory of the Hebrews as a distinct people begins with their 
escape from Egypt and their establishment in Palestine, a dozen 
centuries or more before Christ. 

The first great period includes the era of settlement and conquest 
and extends up to the beginning of the kingdom under Saul (eleventh 
century B.C.). See Narratives 11-85. 

The second great period, beginning with the accession of Saul, 
includes the great reigns of David and Solomon, and extends to the 
division of the kingdom under Rehoboam and Jeroboam (tenth 
century B.C.). See Narratives 86-Si. 

The third great period includes the reigns of nineteen kings in 
Israel (northern kingdom) until its overthrow by Sargon, King 
of Assyria (eighth century) and of twenty kings in Judah (southern 
kingdom) extending to the fall of Jerusalem and captivity of Judah 
under Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, in the sixth century. The 
great characters during this time are EUjah, Elisha, Amos, Hosea, 
Hezekiah, Isaiah, Micah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. See Narrar- 
tives 36-14. 

The fourth great period includes the captivity of Judah (sixth 
century) , the return and rebuilding of Jerusalem, and the subsequent 
control of Palestine by the Persians, the Greeks, aod the Romans, 
including the brilliant century of independence under the Macca- 
bees from about the middle of the second century until after the 
middle of the first century B.c. See Narratives 45-48. 

The student would do well to consult a Bible Dictionary or an 
Anciait History for the cbronolc^y and for the relations existing 
between the Hebrews and the other great nations of antiquity. It 
is not always possible to be sure of the exact date of a given event, 
as the various authorities differ ; but the student should grasp the 
historical periods and be able to assign each great event to its proper 
century. Any recognized system of chronology will be accepted. 
Various excellent Hebrew histories are easily obtainable. 
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IV. THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The thirty-lime books are divided in five groupa, as foUowa : 

1. The Pentsteudi : Genesia, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy (5 books). 

i. The Historical Books : Joshua, Judges, Buth, 1st and id 
Samuel, 1st and 2d Kings, 1st and Sd Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther (12 books). 

S. The Poetical Books: Job, Psalnia, Proverbs, Ecdesiastes. 
The Song of Solomon (5 books). 

i. The Major Prophets : Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ese- 
kid, Daniel (5 books). 

S. The Minor Prophets : Hoaea, Jod, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
M'"'-*'i Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
dii (12 boc^). 

V. MEMORY PASSAGES PROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Nom. Learn any five of the following passages. Each of the 
passages selected should be carefully committed to memory so as to 
become an abiding possessitm. 

1. The Ten Commandments, Exodus XX, 3-17. 

2. From a speech of Moses, a specimen of Hebrew oratory, 
Deut. VI, 4-15. 

S. The First Psalm. 

4. The Twenty-third Psabn. 

A. The Forty-mth Psalm. 

e. The One Hundred and Third Psahn. 

7. Job xxvni, 1«^8. 

8. Provabfl, Chapter m, 1-«S. 

9. Isaiah XL, 18-31. 
10. Isaiah LV. 

VI. STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

A. Political Divisions in Christ's Tlm«. The general landscape 
features in New Testament times are, of course, the same as those 
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already outiined. (See I, above.) But the political divisioiia were 
entirely different. These were as follows : 

(a) To tlie west of the Jordan : 

1. Judea, correeponding, in the main, to the old kingdom of 
Judah and induding sudi places as Jerusalem, Jericho, Bethlehem, 
Bethany, Ephralm, Lydda, and Joppa. 

2. Samaria, occupying the central part of the region around the 
ancient city of SfHimria., extending north to the river iOshon, 
and numbering among its cities Sychar and Cesarea. Judea and 
Samaria were mider the proconsul Pontius Pilate. 

S. Galilee, lying to the west of the lake of the same name and 
ext^iding north to Phoenicia (Tyre and Sidon). Among its points 
of interest were Nazareth, Capernaum, Cana, Chorazin. 

(b) To the east of the Jordan : 

1. Ferea, extending from the river Amon north somewhat be- 
yond the river Jabbok. This region and Galilee were united imder 
the rule of Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great. 

8. Decapolis, east of Galilee and stretching off to the southeast, 
a region of flourishing Greek cities. 

8. The Tetrarchy of Philip, extending from opposite the Sea of 
Galilee north to Mt. Hermon (the probable scene of the Transfigura- 
tion) . Among its cities were Bethsaida and Ciesarea Philippi. Its 
ruin in Christ's time was Philip, another son of Herod the Great. 

Note. All these divisions and pointa of interest should be care- 
fully located on the map. 

B. The Life of Christ. The four evangelists differ somewhat in 
their accounts of the life of Christ. For this tliere are two causes : 
(1) John purposely omits to mention various facts recorded by the 
eariier writers, int^iding in his gospel to give additional information 
rather than to repeat familiar matter. (Because of their general 
agreemoit the first three gospels are caUed the " synoptic gospels.") 
(S) The synoptic gospels do not always agree.in the order of events ; 
Matthew seems to prefer to treat his matter topically. For example, 
when recording parables he groups several together, apparently 
disregarding the exact chrontdogy. See MatL Xm. 
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It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to determme the exact order 
of the events in Christ's life. In the outline given below we shall 
follow, in the main, the order found in Luke ; here and tha« facts 
not recorded by him are inserted. 

First Period. Chfldhood and Youth, up to and including the 
TempUtion. Luke I-IV, 13. 
Bead also Matt. II-IV. Locate places mentioned. 

SMond Period. The B^innings of Christ's Active Ministry, 
or The Year of Obscurity. B«ad John II-IV. 

During this period, after lus first mirade in Cana in Galilee, Jesus 
i^pears to have worked mainly in Judea. The event marking the 
close of this period seems to have been the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist. See Matt IV, 12, IS ; also Mark I, 14 ; also, Mark VI, 
14-09. 

Third Period, llie Period of Growing Popularity. 

Read Luke IV, 14-IX, 50. 

During this period, which probably lasted considerably over a 
year, Jesus worked mainly in the neighborhood of the Sea of Galilee. 
Amtng the chief events to be remembered, in addition to the 
various miracles and parables, are the following : (1) The choosing 
of the twelve disciples, in connection with which doubtless occurred 
the Sermon on the Mount (briefly recorded by Lvkc in Chapter VI, 
20-49, and more fully in Matthew V-VH, which should be read). 
(2) Two journeys north for rest and privacy. The first — into 
PhoBDJcia — is not mentioned by Luke, but is described in Matthew 
XV, 21-Sl ; the seccmd is described in Matthew XVI, 13-^1. Here 
in Peter's confessicm was made a definite announcement of Jesus' 
Messiahship, after which he talked to his disciples of his approadiing 
death. (3) The Transfiguration, probably on Mt. Hermon. 

Fourth Period. The Final Year ot Ministry, or Period of Con- 
stantly Growing Opposition. 

Read Luke tX, £1-XIX, 10. 

During this period, lasting doubtless for something less than a 
year, Jesus withdrew from Galilee, but not being welcomed in 
Samaria, journeyed south by a route east of the Jordan (see Marie 
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X, 1), reaching Jericho shortly before the time of the Passover. In 
this period should also be placed the visit to Bethany and the rais- 
ing of Lazarus as recorded in John XI. 1-40, aad the subsequent 
sojourn in Ephraim (John XI, 47-M). 

Fifth Period. The Passion Week and the Forty Days. 

Read Luke XIX. 11-XXIV, 53 ; also Acts 1, 1-14. 

After his triumphal entry into Jerusalem on Sunday, Jesus 
evidently made his headquarters at Bethany, going each day to 
Jerusalem to teach in the Temple (Luke XXI, 37). The bitterness 
of the hierarchy daily increased. On Thursday evening he cele- 
brated the Passover and instituted the Lord's Supper, after which 
occurred his last extended conversation with his disciples. Bead 
John XlV-XVn. Then came the scene in Gethsemane, the arrest 
and the trials. Of these Luke mentions four. Before whom was 
each ? The Crudfixion followed on Friday and the Resurrection on 
Sunday, after which occurred the various manifestations and the 
Ascension. 

Vn. STUDIES IN mSTOBY OF THE EARLY CHURCH 

Note that the influence of Christianity soon extended beyond 
Palestine. Study in connection with the following outline a map of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, showing the various voyages of Paul. 
In the matter of dates there is not absolute agreement among the 
historians, and so none are given here. The student should, how- 
ever, adopt some reasonable chronolc^y and follow it consistently. 

I. The Progress of the Church at Jenualem. 

Read Acts I-VH. 

Get clearly in mind the diief events ; The manifestation of power 
on the Day of Pentecost; Peter's great sermon and its effect; the 
enthusiasm and devotion of the church ; the incident of Ananias 
and Sapphira; the begiimings of persecution ; the appointment fd 
the seven deacons and the death of the first martyr, Stephen. 

«. Hie First Missionary Work of the Church. 
B«ad Acts Tm-Xn. 
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Note that this work wu due largely to scattering of the esify 
Christians by penecutiiHi. 

Note the work of Philip, the fint fomgn misuonaiy ; the CMiver- 
BUI ot Saul and his work in Arabia and Damascus (read Gal. I« 
17, 18) ; also the work of Peter, and his viaoa at J<q>pa ; the admis- 
sion to feUowshq> of Cornelius, the Boman, and the widraiing visitm 
<rf the church; the spread of the gospel to Antioch, the chiei d^ ot 
Asia, and the n4>id increase of the church in spite of penKcuticn. 
Locate all places mentioned. 

3. The Great Missionary WoA (rf Paul. 

(1) Paul's First Missicmary Journey. 
Read Acts XHI and XIV. 

Follow the route of Foul and Barnabas feom Antiodi across 
Cyprus and so on to the mainland through Antiodi in Pisidia, Ico- 
nium, Lystra, and Derbe, and bade again by the same route to At- 
talia, whence they sailed to Antioch. Note carefully their txpexiemx 
in each dty and the evidences of their success. 

(2) The Great Council at Jerusalem. 
Read Acta XV. 1-S5. 

This is very important, as at this time the Mother Church gave 
official sanction to the work among the Gentiles, an essential step 
toward mi^lring Christianity a world religion. 

(3) The Second Missionary Journey. 
Read Acts XV, 36-XVin, 22. 

Again follow the route of Paul and Silas as they proceeded over- 
land trma Antioch by the great Boman road through Tarsus, Paul's 
eoHy home, and so on across the mountains to the Galatian dties 
visited on the first journey. Note that instead of going north into 
Bithynia, as ^>parently they had planned, they followed the caravan 
load to IVoas. where Paul had the great vision which took him 
into Eurt^. Follow his route through Macedonia. Note that his 
general method of work in each dty was to approach the Jews first 
and then to turn to the natives. Note his varied experiences, es- 
pecially at Athens and at Corinth, where he remained a year and a 
half. Recall the friends he made during this trip and follow his 
return to Antioch via Ephesus and Cnsaiea. 
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(4) The Third Blusionary Journey. 
Besd Acts XVnZ, 23-XXI, 10. 

Note that ob in the second journey Paul starts out by visiting Tar- 
sus, Derbe, Iconium, etc., and thai follows the gi'eat caravan road 
direct to Epbesus, the chief commercial ci^ on the Mgeaa, where 
the gospel had already been preached, somewhat imperfectly, by 
Apollos. Follow his route, which doubtless tocdc him to the scones 
of his former work at Fhilippi and Thessalonica and thence south to 
Corinth, where he stayed three months. Observe that on his return 
he again visited his dear friends at Philippi (note his affection for 
this church as expressed in Phil. I, IS ; and IV, 1), and qicnt a week 
at Troas, thence skirting the coast to Miletus, where he bade good- 
by to his Ephesian friends. Follow his entire route on the map to 
his landing places at Tyre and Ciesarea, whence he went to Jtaru- 
salem. 

(5) Paul's Arrest in Jerusalem and Appeal to Caesar. 
Bead Acts XXI, 17-XXVin. 

Xote the circumstances of Paul's arrest, his address oa the 
temple stairs, his address before the council, the plot against his life, 
his night ride to Ciesarca, his trial before Felix, his two years in 
prison, his trial before Festus and appeal to Ciesar, and his great 
address before Agrippa. Follow on the map the route of the ship 
as it sailed along the southern coast of Asia Minor as far as Fair 
Havens in Crete; then the general course of the tempest-tossed 
vessel to Melita ; and finally the course of the Castor and Pollux to 
Puteoh and the overiand journey by the famous Appian Way to 
Rome. Note Paul's manner of life in Rome as for two years he 
waited for his trial. 

The details of Paul's subsequent career are uncertain. It would 
seem that he was released on the first charge, and later engaged once 
more in missionary woik, cmly to be again an«8ted. The most defi- 
nite information is found in 2 Timothy IV, 7-S2, a passage evi- 
dently written shortly before his death, which is usually dated about 
68 A.D. Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus in 70 A.D. 
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vm. "mE BOOKS of ive new testabient 

llie twcoty-seven bot^ mre divided into five divisitnu, as follows : 
1. Biogr^thicsl (or gcwpela) : Hatthev, Marie, Luke, Jdm (4 
books). 

i. Historical : The Acts (l book). 

3. Epistles to special churches or persons : Bonuuis, Ist and Sd 
Corinthians, Galatiaaa, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1st 
and Sd Thessalonians, 1st and «d Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
Hebrews (14 bodes). 

4. General Epistles: James, 1st and Sd Peter, 1st. 2d, and 3d 
John, Jude (7 books). 

5. Prophetic, or ^tocalytic : Revdation (1 bode). 

K. MEMORY PASSAGES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Note. Learn any five of the following passages, as in the case 
(rf the Old Testament passages, being careful to commit them ac- 
curately: 

1. The First Christmas, Luke II, S-19. 
«. TheBeaUtudes,Matt. V, 3-11. 

3. The Lord's Prayer, Matt. VI, 9-13. 

4. From Jesus' Last Talk, John XV, 1-14. 

B. Paul's Address on Mars HiU, Acts XVII, 8-Sl. 

6. RuleaforLife, Bom. Xn, 9-21. 

7. Paul's Account of Love, 1 Cor. Xm. 

8. Futb, Heb. XI, 1-6, and 88-40. 
». Worka, James n, 14-26. 

10. The New Jerusalem, Rev. XXH, 1-14. 
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Bible Studt StuiAbds fob the High SchooIi Stu- 
dents OF Colorado : Selected and Appboted bt 
THE JoxNT Committees on Bible Study for High 
Schools for the State Teachers' Association 
AND THE Colorado Sundat School Association 
of Colorado, Mat. 1916 

HEROES AND LEADERS OF ISRAEL 
First Year's Course in Detail 

1. The Land Where Hebrew Histoi7 Bestn. Genesis i : 10-IA ; 
10: 10-11; 11: 1-9, 31, 32. (A prdUmiiuiry geographical and 
historical study of the Tigris and Euphrates r^ons.) 

a. Abraham the Pioneer. Genesis 11: 31, SH; 12: 1-10; 13: 
l-i, IS. 

S. Abraham the Man with a New Vision of Ood. Genesis 13 : 
14-17; 15:1-6; Hebrews 11 : &-19. (To show how Abraham was 
faithful to his vision.) 

4. Jacob a Winner with Ood. Genesis 95: 19-34; 38: 10-«2; 
88: 24-32; 35: 9-20. (Notb: la connection with a study of 
Joseph attention should constantly be paid to the land of the Nile. 
Biblical Material for this historical aod geographical background : 
Genesis 41 :M-57; 42:1-3; 45:10-13; 47:89-31; Exodus 1: 
1-14; Isaiah, Chapter 19.) 

5. Jose^ the Boy Who Was Tme to Qs Trust Genesis 37 : 
«-4, 12-27; 89:l-e, 20-23; 41:33-15. 

6. JoB«^ the Han Who Overcame Evil with Oood. Genesis 
42:1-6,13-17; 44:18-34; *S:1-1S. 

7. Hosea the Prince Who Chose Exile. Exodus 2:11-22; 
Acts 7: 17-29; Hebrews 11 : 24-27. 

8. Hoses Emandpator and LawEiver. Exodus 2:23-25; 3: 
1-22; AcU7:30-8e; Exodus 12: 21-23, 29-86; Psabn 105: 23- 
45. 
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9. jMbna Scont uid Conqueror. Ejodus 17 : 8-10 ; Numbers 
18: 1^, 17-SS: 14: fi~10: JoshuA 1: »; 3: A-17: 6:1-^20; M: 
1,2,14, U, S9-S1: AcU7:4fi; Hdbrews 11: SO. 

10. OMmn the H«n Whom KespondbiUtr Had« Oreit Judgn 
6:l-8,». 

11. Ruth the Tmo Heuted. The Book of Ruth. 

IS. Sunvel Trained for Serrlce. I Samuel, Chapters 1-12. 

13. Sanl the Leader Who Loit Hii Chance. I Samuel, Ch4>ter 
11; l*-4fr-lS:35i Chapter 81. 

U. David the Kincl? Tooth. I Ssmuel Chapters 16-20. 

IS. David the YoBthfnl King. I Samuel, Chapter 21; II 
Samud, Chapters 1-4. 

IS. David Israel's Greatest King. II Samuel, Chapter ff ; Kings 
2:11. 

17. Salomon Famed for ^nsdom. Wealth, and Peace. I Kings, 
Ch^iters 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9. 

18. Rehoboam a Tenth Who Despised Good Counsel. I Kings, 
Ch^)terl2. 

19. Hrst Semester Review. 

50. Jeroboam a Champion Who Fnsook the Lord. I Kngs 11 : 
26-40; 12:1-33; 1S:SS,S4. 

51. Elijah the CItampIon d Jehovah. 1 Kmga, Chapters 
17 and 18. 

S3. Elijah Learning a Better Way. I IQngs, Qupters 19 and 
21 : 17-29. 

8S. Elisha the Plowman Prophet n Kings «: 1-13 ; 4:8^7; 
f:l-I«; 13:14H!0. 

34. Jehu the Vengeful King. 11 Kmgs, Chq>teis 9 and 
10. 

35. Jonadab'a Han Who Dared to Stand Alone. I Chnmicles 2 : 
BS; n Kings 10 :1A-S8; Jeremiah 35. 

36. Amos the Herdsman Preacher. Amos 1:1; 7 : 10-1 ; 6 : 
1-11. 

37. Hezeklah and Josiah Religions Reformers. 11 Kings, 
Chapters IS and 20, 22 and 25 and 3fi ; Isaiah, Chapters 36 and 39. 

88. Isaiah Prophet and Statesman. Xsuah 1 : 1-20 ; Chi^ter 6 ; 
7:1-0; 8:21; 9:7; 39. 
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S9. Jttmnlalt the Han Who Suffered to Save His Cit^. JeremiBh 
1:1-19; 8»:1-18; 40:1-8; 4«:l-a«; 43:1-7; 46:1-6; 47. 

80. Duilel utd EzeUel, Heroic Hebrew CaptlTes. Daniel. 
Chatters 1 and 4; Ezeldel. Chaptos 1 and2;8:4-27; 6:8-10; 
14:1-6; 81^83; Chapter «7. 

81. Cyrus the Liberator of the Jews. Isaioli 44 : 28 ; 46 : 1-4 ; 
IS; E2ral:l-8; 3:1-7. 

32. Haggai the Inspiier of Discouraged Builders. £zra 3 : 
6-13; 4:1-6, 11-24; 6:1; Haggai 1:1-8; 2:1-4; Zechariah 
4:1-10; Ezra6:S-6. 

38. Nehemiah and Ezra the Founders of Judaism. Nehemiah, 
Cliaptera I, 2, 4, 6, 9, IS. 

84. Judas the Jewish Conqueror. TheFirstBookof Maccabeea. 

88. John the I^st Prophet of the Old Dispensation. Matt. 8; 
Markl:l-12; LukeS:lHe2; John 1 : 6-8; Matthew 11 : 2-14. 

80. Second Semester Review and lintl Examinatioas. 

THE FOUNDER AND DISCIPLES OF TOE CHRISTIAN 
BEUGION 

Second Year's Course in Detail 
First Semester — The Frienila and Followers of Jesus 
Second Semester — The Life and Labors of Jesus 

FntST SXUIIBTER OcTLnrE 
1. The Roman Empire and CliristiBnit;. A geographical and 
historical lesson to furnish a background for the semester's study. 
Biblical Material : Ads 2 : 6-12. 

Reference Material : The Roman Empire in the Time of Christ 
3. Mary the Mother of Jesns. 

(a) Chosen to be the mother of Christ. Luke 1 : 26-38. 
(6) Prmsing God for this high honor. Luke 1 : 46-65. 
(e) Fleeing to save ber chfld's Ufe. Matt. 2 : 1-18. 
id) Training the boy J«»us. Matt. 2 : 19-23 ; Luke 2 : 39-62. 
(fi) Calling upon her Son to help a friend. John 2: l-ll. 
CO At the foot of the cross. John 19 : 26-27. 
Or) A believer in Jesus. Acts 1 : 14. 
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8. Petor ths Dliciple and Apottle. 

(a) Educatksi. John 1 : 40-42 ; Luke 5 : 1-U ; MaA 1 : «»-49 ; 
S:l»~19; MoA S : »-44, S5-43 ; 6:7-13; 8:«7-84; 9:tt-0i 
John 13 : 0-10. 

(b) TempUtioD ud testing. Mark 14 : 116-42, Si, 66-72. 

(e) Bertontion and oonmuMion. Mark 16:7; Luke S4:S4; 
ICor. lS;Si John«I:7-«S. 

<(0 Leader. Acta 1 : 12-eS; Cluptert 2-5. 

{*) FeUow-worfer. Acta 8:14-24; 9:82-48; Chapter 10; 
11:1-18; 18:1-19; Acta 15: S-U;GaL 2: 11-16; I Cor. 1:12; S: 
22; 9:S: I Peter. 

if) Pastor and Martyr — Early Traditions. 

4. Jamea One of the Favored Three. 

(a) Called by the Master. Matt. 4: 21; Ifarkl: 19; LuktB: 
10. 

(6) Ordained one (rf the Twelve. Matt 10:2; Marie 3: 14; 
Luke 6: 18. 

<c) Pres<3it at the Transfiguration. Matt 17 : 1 ; Mark 9:2; 
Luke : 88. 

((0 Present at the Passion. Matt 26: 36; Marie 14: 38. 

<«) Slain by Herod. Acta 12: 2. 

5. John the Beloved Disciple. 

(a) A beginner in service. John 1 : 35-89 ; Mark 1 : 19-20. 
(6) Chosen and sumamed. Mark 3 : 17. 
(e) Jesus' love for John. John 13 : 23-26. 
(di The loving trust John 10 : 25-«7. 

(e) John at the tomb. John 20 : 2-10. 

(f) By the sea. John SI. 

Or) Why John wrote. John 19:35; 21:24; I John 1:1-4; 
Bevdation, Chapter 1. 
(A) John's work in Asia. Bevelation, Chapters 2 and 8. 

6. Andrew the Soul-winner. 
(a) Wuis Peter. John 1 : 40-42. 
{b) Wuis a bay. John 6 : 8, 9. 

(c) Wuu Greeks. Jdm 12 : 20H». 
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T. Nicodemua a Seeker after Truth, 
(a) A timid but eameat seeker. John 8 : 1-15. 
(6) Coming into the light. John 7 : iSSi. 
{c) A firm believer, not ashamed of his faith, lohn 19 : S8-42. 

8. Thomaa the Doubter, Who Became a Firm Believer, 
(a) CaUed to be an apostle. Luke 6 : 12-16. 

(6) Refuses to forsake Jeaus in an hour of danger. J(Jmll:7-lS. 

(c) Seeking light. John 14 : 1-7. 

(d) Overwhelmed b^ doubt. John 20 : 24, 2ff. 

<e) The first to admowledge the deity of Jesua. John 20 : 26-28. 

9. Hary and Martha, a Contrast In Serrice. 
(a) The two sisters. Luke 10 : 88-42. 

(6) The raising of Lazarus. John 11. 

(e) The feast and the anointing. John 12 : 1-ll. 

10. Har7 Magdalene a Loyal Helper of Jeatii. 

(a) Ministering to Jesus. Luke 8:1-^. 

(b) Standing by the crms. John 19 : 26. 

(e) A witness of the death and the iDterment. Mark 15 : 40-47 ; 
Luke 28 : 55, 58. 

(if) The first to see the risen Lord. John 20: 1-18; Ma^ 18:9. 

11. Stephen, Preacher and Martyr, 
(a) Chosen deacon. Acts 6 : 1-6. 

(6) Interpreter of Christ. AcU6:8-10; 7:44-58. 

(e) The first Christian martyr. Acts 7:54 to 8: 1. 

IS. I%lUp the Ef angeUst. 

(a) A colleague of Stephen. Acts 6 : 1-6. 

(6) A pioneer evangelist Acts, Chatter 8. 

(e) The host of Paul and Luke. AcU 21 : 7, 8. 

18. Barnabas the Large-hearted. 

(a) Consecrating his money. Acts 4 : 36, 87. 

(b) Befriending Paul. Acts 9 : 26, 27. 

(e) Taking charge of the work in Antioch. Acta II : 19-23. 
(<^ Companion of Paul. Acta II: 25-27; 12:25; Chiqiters 13- 
15. 
(«) The secret of his goodness. Acts 11 : 24. 
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14. Sanl th« PbMiiata and Pcnocntw. 

(a) Student. 
(6) Fharuee. 

(e) Hie enemy of the ChristUiu. Acta!»:3,28; 2S:6; 26:4; 
GaUtiaua 1 : 14 ; Philippuuu 3 : »-« ; Acts7:U to8:8; 26:9-11. 

15. Psnl tii« DUdple uid Prttacher. 

(a) A convert and hia seal. Ada 9: 1-30; 26:12-23. 

(h) A missicmaiy evangelist. Acta 11:27-30; 12:21; Chap- 
ten 18-3S. 

(e) A life victorioua. Ronuuta 8; I Cor. 9; 11 Cor. 11 : 16 to 
12:10; nTimoth7 4. 

16. Luke the Early Hlatoiian. 

(a) Paul's caU to Macedonia. Acta 16 : 9-lS. 

lb) Paul's travels and counsels. Acta 20 : 5 to 21 : 19. 

(c) Paul on his v^ to Rome. Acta, Chapters 37, 28. 

(i2) Luke the beloved physician. Colossians 4 : 14. 

(e) The companion of FauL II Timothy 4 : 11. 

(J) A fdlow-laborer. Philemon 24. 

<j/) A faithful narrator. Luke 1:1-4; Acta 1:1,2. 

IT. Timothy, Paul's Son in the Faith. 

(a) A chosen companion of Paul. Acta 16 : 1-S. 

(b) " Faithful in the Lord." I Corinthians 4 : 17. 
(e) Hia work commended. I Corinthians 16 : 10, 11. 

((f) A messenger with good tidings. I Thessalonians 1:1; S : 
2-8. 

(«) Paul's letters to Tunothy. 
18. Semeater Review. 

SacoKD Sbubstsr OctijIN]: — Tai Lipb and Labobs or Jnsus 

PAST I 

The Thirty Teara of Private Life 

1. The SoorcM of oui Enawledse of th« Life of Jeina. Th« 
Origin and Parpote at die Four Ooapala. 
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(a) Prologue of John's Gospel. John 1 : 1-18. 

(b) Preface of Luke's Gospel. Luke 1 : 1-4. 

(e) The Gospels — meaning of the name. Matt. 4 : tS ; Luke 
4:18. 

When, why, and by whom written. 

Authoishqi, purpose, and differences of the four gospels. 

(*i) Other sources for the life of Christ 1. Jewish history. 
«. The Christian Church. 3. The Land of Palestme. 

8. From the Birth of Jesus to the Coming of John th« Baptist, 
(a) The Annunciations. Luke 1 : B-B6. 

lb) Birth of John the Baptist, and of Jesus. Matt. 1 : lS-i5 ; 
Lutel:57-80; «:l-aO. 

(e) The Infancy of Jesus. Matt. 2 : 1-3S ; Luke 2 : 21-S&. 
(<f) Hb Life in Nazareth. Luke i : 39-fiS. 



The Opening Events of Christ's HlidstrT 

S. From the Coming of John the Baptist to the Public Appearance 
of Jestw in Jerusalem. 

(a) The Mmistiy of John the Baptist Matt 3 : 1-12 ; Mark 
1:1-8; Luke3:l-a0. 

{b) The Baptism of Jesus. Matt 3:13-17; Mark 1:»-11; 
Luke 3 : 21-23. 

(c) The TempUtion. Matt. 4:1-11; Mark 1:12, 13; Luke 
4 : 1-13. 

(d) The B^iimings of Faith in Jesus. Joho 1 : 19-Al ; John 2 : 
1-1«. 

PAST m 

The Btrly Jndean Hiolstry 

4. From flie Public Appearance in Jerusalem to His Retltm to 
OaUIee. 

(a) Cleandng the Temple. John 2 : 13-22. 

{b) Discourse with Nicodemus. John 2 : 23-^ : 21. 
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(e) B^tuing and Teaching in Jude* and Sanuiia. John 
S: 22-86; 4:1-42. 



Pint Period «t the OalilMa HIiilttfT 

B. From the Ketani to Galilee to the Chooiing of the Tvdve. 

<a) The B^inning of the l£iiiBti7 in Galilee. Matt 4:12, 17; 
TdaA 1 : 14, 16 ; Luke 4 : 14, I£ ; John 4 : 43-45. 

(6) The Nobleman's Son. John 4 : 46-fi4. 

(c) First RejectioD at Nazareth. Luke 4 : 16-SO. 

IS The Call of the Four. Matt. 4:18-22; Mark 1:16-20; 
Luke 5: 1-11. 

(«) First Preaching Tour in Galilee. Mark 1 : 3fi-4£ ; Luke 
4:42-44. 

B. Growing HoBtUltf of the Scribes and Phariaeee. 

(a) The F&ralytic Borne of Four. Matt 9:1-8; Mark 2 : 1-12 ; 
Lute S : 17-26. 

(6) Hie CaU of Matthew. Matt 9:9-lS; Mark 2:1S-17; 
Luke 6 : 27-82. 

(e) The Question about Fasting. Matt 9 : 14-1 7 ; Mark 2 : 18- 
22; Lukefi:S3-3«. 

(<f) The Infirm Man at the Pool of Bethesda. John, Chapter 5. 

(e) The DisciplM Huckuig Grain. Matt 12 : 1-8 ; Mark 2 : 28- 
28; Luke 6: 1-5. 

(/) The Man with the Withered Hand. Matt 12 : 9-14 ; Mark 
8:1-6; Luke6:6-ll. 

PAST T 

Second Period of the GalHean Hialitry 

From the Choosmg of the Twelve to the Withdrawal mto North- 
em Galilee. 

7. The Choosing of the Tvelve, and the Sermon on the Honnt. 

(a) The Widespread Fame ot Christ Matt 4 : fO-iS ; 12 : 1«- 
21 ; Marii 8 : 7-12. 
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(6) The Chooung of the Twelve. Matt 10:«-4; MukSas- 
19; Luke 6: 18-19. 

(e) The Sermon on the Mount. Matt., Chapters S. 6, 7, and 
8:1; Luke 6 : «fr-49. 

8. Fnrther Conflict with the Scribes, and Lesaona Concerning 
the Kingdom. 

(a) Wammgs to the Scribes and Pharisees. Bfatt. 12 : 22-4A ; 
MarkS:S0-30; Luke6:4S-45. 

(b) The True Kmdied of Christ. Matt 12 : 46-50 ; Ma^S:Sl- 
8S ; Luke 8 : 19-81. 

(c) The Parables by the Sea. Matt. 13 : 1-53 ; Mark 4 : 1-84 ; 
Luke 8 : 4-18. 

9. Hlraclea and Ministry in GalUee. 

(a) The Stilling of the Tempest. Matt. 8 : a3-«7 ; Ma A 4 : 35- 
41 ; Luke 8 : 22-25. 

(6) The Gadarene Demoniacs. Matt. 8 : 28-84 ; Mark «: IHW ; 
Luke 8 : 26-39. 

(e) The Raising of Jairua' Daughter. Matt. 9: 18HI6; Mark 
5 : 21-43 ; Luke 8 : 40-56. 

((0 Second Rejection at Nazareth. Matt. 13 : 54-fiS ; Mark 6 : 
1-6; Luke 4: 16-30. 

(e) The Mission of the Twelve. Matt. 9:86-11:1; Mark 
6:7-13; Luke 9: 1-6. 

(/) Death of John the B^tiat. Matt 14 : 1-12 ; Mark 6 : 14-29 ; 
Luke 9 : 7-9. 

PABT TI 

Third Period of the Galilean Ministry 

From the Withdrawal into Northern Galilee to the Final De- 
parture for Jerusalem. 

10. A Northern Jonmey, and a Brief Stay by the Sea of Galilee. 
(a) Journey toward Tjre and Sidon. Matt. 15:21-28; Mark 

7:24-80. 

(() Return through Decapolis; Miracles of Healing. Matt. 
15:29-31; Mari[7:81-87. 
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(c) The Feeding of the Four Thouund. Bfatt 15 : Sit-SS ; Bfuk 
8:1-9. 

(d) TbePhariMcs and Sadduceea Demand » Sign. Matt. lff:8fr- 
16:1«; Mark 8 : lOHIl. 

(«) The Blind Man near Betbaaida. Mark 8 : H-W. 

11. Joume; to Csiarea Philip^; Peter'i Confession, and the 
Traasflgoration. 

(a) Peter's Conteaaaa. Matt. 10:I3-«O; Mark 8:S7~S0; 
Luke B : 18-Sl. 

(6) Christ Foretells HisDeath and Resunection. Matt. 16: SI- 
28; Mark 8 : SI-« : 1 ; Luke9:««~«7. 

(c) The Transfiguration. Matt 17 : 1-13 ; Mark 9 : 2-13 ; Luke 
9:28-36. 

(di The Demoniac Boy. Matt. 17: 14-20; Mark9: 14-29; Luke 
9 : S7-4S. 

(e) Christ Agun Foretells His Death. Matt. 17 : 22, 28 ; Mark 
9:80-82; Luke»:43-4A. 



The Perean Hlidftry 

From the Final Departure from Galilee to the Final Arrival at 
Jerusalem. 

12. Jesna at Work for Mankind. 

(a) The Final De^rarture from Galflee. Matt. 19: 1, «; Mark 
10 : 1 ; Lute 9 : 51-62. 

(b) The Mission of the Seventy. Luke 10 : 1-24. 

(c) The Good Sanmritan. Luke 10 : 25-37. 

(<f) The \^it to Martha and Mary. Luke 10 : 38-42. 
(e) The Good Shepherd. John 10: 1-21. 

13. An Earnest Teacher and Preacher. 

(a) Discourse on Prayer. Luke II : I-IS. 

(b) CcHiceining Trust in God, and Coming Judgment Luke, 
Chapter 12. 

(e) Teaching by Ministry and Parable. Luke, Ch^iters 15, 16. 
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(di Concerning Forgiveneas and Faitti. Luke 17 : 1-10. 
<«) Further Teachinga in Perea. Luke 17:11-18: 14. 
14. Closing Bventa in the Period of the Pereu Hinistry. 

(a) The Raising of Lazarus, and ita Effect on the Jews. John, 
Chapter 11. 

(b) The Parable of the Phariaee and the Publican. Luke 18 : 9- 
14. 

(e) Christ Blessing Little Children. Matt. 1&:1»-15; Mark 
10:13-18; Luke 18 : 15-17. 

((0 The Rich Young Ruler. Matt. 10 : 16^20 ; Mark 10 : 17-31 ; 
Luke 18 : 18-30. 

(«) Christ Foretells His Crucifixion. Matt. 20; 17-19; Mark 
10:32-84; Luke 18 : 31-34. 



The Passion Week 
From the Final Arrival in Jerusalem to the Resurrection. 

15. The Triumphal Entry, and Conflicts with the Jewa. 

(a) The Triumphal Entry. Matt. 21:1-11; Mark 11:1-11; 
Luke 19 : 29-44 ; John 12 : 12-19. 

(6) Christ's Authority Challenged. Matt. 21:23-^7; Mark 
11:27-33; Luke 20: 1-8. 

(c) The Questions by the Jewish Rulers. -Matt. 22:15-40; 
Mark 12: 13-34; Luke 20 : 20-10. 

id) Christ's Unanswerable Question. Matt. 22 : 41-46 ; Mark 
12:35-37; Luke 20 : 41-44. 

(e) Gentiles Seek Jesus, while Jews Reject Him. John 12 : 20-50. 

(f) Judas Ctmspues with the Chief Priests. Matt 26 : 1-fi, 14- 
16; Marie 14 : 1, 2, 10, 11 ; Luke22:l-6. 

16. Jesna' lAst Day with the Diaciplea. 

(a) The Last Supper. Matt. 26 : 17-30 ; Mark 14 : 12-26 ; Luke 
22:7-30; John IS: 1-30. 

(b) The PareweC Discourses. Matt. «fl : 31-35 ; Mark 14 : 27- 
31 ; Luke 22 : 31-38 : John 13 : 31-16 : 33. 

(c) The fiiterceasory I^yer. John, Chapter 17. 
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IT. Tlw Afrait and Trial ; the CnieUxioii tnd BoriaL 

(a) TheAgonyinGcthMnuuie. Matt. 26 : 36-48 ; Mtui U : Se- 
«t; LukeK:8»-i6. 

(6) llie Betrayal and Arrest. Matt e6 : 47-56 ; Mark 14 : 4S- 
Si; Luke»:47-£3; John 18:1-11. 

(o) The Trial by the Jews. Matt 26: ST-ilT: 10; Marie 14:53- 
72 ; Luke » : 54-71 ; John 18 : 12-27. 

(<0 The T^rial before Pilate. Matt 27:11-31; Ifaric 15:1-20; 
Luke 28:1^25; John 18 : 28-19 : 16. 

(«) The Crudfizion. Matt 27 : 32-56 ; TdaA 15 : 21-41 ; Luke 
23:26-49; John 19: 16-37. 

(fi The Burial. Matt 27:57-61; Mark 15:42-47; Luke 
23 : 50-56 ; John 19 : 38-42. 

(ff) The Watch at the Sepulcher. Matt 27 : 62-66. 



FrcHD the Resurrection to the ABcenrion. 

18. Chriaf ■ Kesorrectloii, Special Appearances, Ascensiom. 

(a) The Beaurrection Morning. Matt 28:1-10; Mark 16:1- 
11; Luke 23 : 56-24 : 12 ; John 20: 1-18. 

(6) The R<Tort of the Watch. Matt 28 : 11-15. 

(e) The Waik to Emmaus. Mark 16 : 12, 13 ; Luke 24 : 13-35. 

((f) The Appearance to the Disciples in Jerusalem, Thomas being 
Absent Mark 16:14; Luke 24 : 36-43 ; John 20: 19-25. 

(e) The Appearance to Thomas with the Other Discqiles. John 
20:26-29. 

(/) The Appearance to Seven I>iscq>les by the Sea of Galilee. 
John 21 : 1-24. 

(g) The Appearance to the Eleven on a Mountain in Galilee. 
Matt. 26 : 10-^ ; Mark 16 : 15-18. 

(A) Christ's Final Appearance, and Ascension. Mark 16 : 10, 
20; Luke 24 : 44-53. 

(t) The Conclusicn of Jc^'s Gospel. John 20: 30, 31; John 21: 

is. 
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Referencft Mftt«ri>l 
Any standard life tA Jesus ftdapted to high school students, 
such as Burgess' Life Cjf Christ. 

BIBLICAL mSTOBY AND LITERATURE 

Third Year's Course in Detail 
First Semester — Great Epochs and Events in Bible History 
Second Semester — Biblical Literature 

FtBST Seuxbteb Odtlinb 
1. The Great Beginoings. The Uosalc Account. 

(a) The universe. Genesis 1 : 1-19. 

(b) Organic life. Genesis 1 : 11, IS : S(HU. 

(c) The human race. Genesis 1 : 8&-S1. 
(<0 The Sabbath. Genesis 2 : 1^. 

S. The Dispersion of UanUnd. 
(a) The story of Noah. Genesis, Chapters 6 to 9. 
(() The scHis of Noah. Genesis, Ch^ters 10 and II. 
(c) The distribution of the races of man. From History or En- 
cyclopedia. 

8. Seeking " The Promised Land." 

(a) The migration of Terah. Genesis 11 : 27-S8. 

(b) The call to Abraham. Genesis 12 : 1-3. 

(e) Through Canaan to Egypt. Genesis 12 : 4-20. 
(<0 Prom Egypt to Hebron. Gme^ 13 : 1-18. 
(e) Abndiam, Isaac, and Jacob. Goiesis (selected). 
Their relationship, God's covenant with each, and what each 
cmtributed to Hebrew history. 
4. Israel In Egypt 

(a) The story of Joseph. Genesis, from Chapters 30, 37, 39-41. 
(6) Seeking a new home. Genesis, from Chapters 41-46. 
(«) DweUing in Egypt. Genesis 47: 11-31; 50:22-26. 
((f) The Israelites oppressed. Exodus, Chapter I. 
is) A ddiverer called. Exodus, Chapters 2 and 8. 
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B. From Bfypt to Canasii. 

(a) The ezodiu from Egypt. Exodiu 12:C(Me; 14:5-«,etc. 
lb) Life in the wilderness. Exodus IS, 16, 17, etc. (Selected.) 

(c) Crossing the Jordan. Joshua, Ch^ters 1 to 4. 

(d) Ute conquest (A Cansan. Joshua 0-1 S (selecting mun 
events). 

6. Israel nnder the Jndges. 

(a) Fifteen Judges — a period of about !U0 years. See Bible 
History. 

(b) Their q>pointment directed. Judges S : 16 ; Deutercmomy 
16:18. 

(c) Qiulificatk»u and duties. Exodus IS : 21 ; Leriticua 18 : 
lA, etc. 

((f) The last of the judges. I Samuel 6 : S. 

T. Israel Ruled by Kings. 

(a) A king demanded. I Samuel 8 : 1-18. 

{b) Saul — appointment and anointing. I Samuel 9 and 10. 

Disobedience and rejecticu. I Samuel 15. 

(o) David — anointed to be king. I Samuel 16 : 1-18. 

Becomes king of Judab. II Samuel i : 4. 

King of all Israel. II Samuel 5:3. 

Character and career. Bible History. 

(d) Solomon — succeeds David as kbig. I Kings 2 : 10-12. 
God's coveDBnt with him. I Kings, Chapter 9. 
Buildings, writing, character. Bible History. 

8. A Divided Kingdom. 

(a) The cause, under Rehoboam. I Kings, Chapter 12. 

(6) The revolt, under Jeroboam. I Kings, Chapters 11 and 12. 

(e) The two kingdoms — Israel and Judah. Location, chief 
cities, etc. 

From Bible History and En<^dc^>edia. 

9. The Overthrow of Israel. 

(a) Governed by 19 Kings. I and H Kings, Bible History, 
Encyclopedia. 
A good king — your own selectitm. 
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A king who did evil — your own selection. 

(b) The fall of Samaria. H Kings, Chapter 17. 

(e) The "Ten Tribes "captive to Aasyria. II Kings, Chapter 17. 

10. The Conqnoat of Judah. 

(a) Ruled by 20 Kings. I and II Kinga, History, Encycl<^)edia. 
A typical righteous king — your selection. 

A typical evil king — your selection. 

(b) Jerusalem taken. 11 Kings, Chapter £5. 

(e) The people captives to Babylon. H KiagB, Chapter 25. 

11. The Return to Palestlite. 

(a) Permitted by Cyrus. Ezra 1 : 1-11. 

(b) Rebuilding the city and temple. Ezra, Chapters 3 to S. 

(c) Liberty under Judas Maccabteus. Jewish History. 

(d) Brought under Bonian dominion. Bible Encyclopedia. 
13. The Coining of Christ. 

(a) The Prc^hedes. IsaiahTrl; 11:1-10; Micah5:e. 
ib) The Annunciation. Luke 1 : 20-33. 

(e) The Birth : time and place. Luke 2 : 1-16. 

id) The infancy and boyhood of Jesus. Luke 2 : 21-52. 

(e) The meaning to the worid ; the Gospel and its influence. 
U. Th« Divine Life of Service. 

(a) His words of wisdom : The Sermon on the M<iunt ; the Par- 
ables ; Messages of forgiveness. 

(6) Hisworksof grace: Miracles of healing ; bleosing the childien; 
loving sympathy. 

(c) His human fellowship : With his disciples ; in the home at 
Bethany ; with the needy. 

((£) His remonstrance against evil ; Cleansing the Temple ; de- 
nouncing the scribes and Phaiisees. 

(s) His Bufferings and death : A lif e ctf self-deui^ ; persecution, 
and a heroic end. 

(f) His resurrection and final words of promise. 

11. The Commlsdon of the Twelve. 

(a) Chosen aa Apostles. Matthew 10 ; Mark S. 

{b) How sdected. Bead the several accounts. 
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(e) Tnuned tor service. By the Master himself. 

id) Sent forth to duty. Matthew 10. 

(«) Hie first Christian Muaionaries. The Book (tf the Acts. 

15. The Day of Pentecost 

(a) The promise of power. Acts 1 : 4, 5. 
(6) The promise fulfilled. ActaC:l-i. 
(e) Hie gift of tongues. Acts2:5-18. 
id) The testimony of Peter. Acts S: 14-M. 
(«) The power c4 the Spirit. Acto2:37-47. 

16. The Power of Persecution. 

(a) Stephen a martyr for Christ. Act«6:8-lfi; 7:H-60. 
(6) A general persecution. Acts 8 : 1-3. 
(e) The GoQ>el spread abroad. Acts 8 : 4-8, 14-16, iS. 
(4) The perKcutor preaches Christ. Acts 9 : 1-20. 
IT. The Great Heaaenger. 
(a) A loyal Hebrew. Acts 22 : 1-4 ; 26 : 4^. 
(6) Converted to Christ. AcU 26: 12-20. 
(e) Consecrated to service. Acts 22 : 10-2D. 
id) Establishes Christian churches. The Acts of the Apostles, 
(e) Writes Christian counsel Paul's Epistles. 
(/) Triumphant in the faith. 2 Timothy 4:6-8; Romans 8: 
37-89. 
18. Semetter Review. 

Reference Material 
OU Tettament Hutory — Peritz. 
New Tettamenl HuHory — Roll. 
Chri^ianUy in the ApottoUe Age — Gilbert. 
Historical Bible Series — Kent. 
StuderUe' Old Tettametd ~ Kent. 
Life(^Paid — Y.U.C.A. 
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SbC»ND SmOSTEB OUTUNB — BiBUCAI. LlTIlHATUBX 

1. Ths Bible and Its Uakeup. 

Old Testament — 30 books, Hebrew, Story of the Jews. 

New Teatament — 27 books, Greek, Story of Christianity. 

Kinds of Literature : History, Law, Prose, Narrative, Bonunce 
St^es, Parables, Letters, Pastoral, Lyric, and Epic Poetry, Phi- 
losophy, Fn^hecy, Orati<HU, Sermons, Prayers — Examines erf each. 



I. HlBtofy 

2. The Story of Solomon. A Study in Blocraphy. 

A. Parentage and training. 

B. Anomted to be king. I Kings 1 : 82-40. 
(a) His religious zeal. I Kings 3 : 2-14. 

(6) Extent of his kingdom. I Kings 4 : 2(HU. 

C. His administration. 

(a) Organizaticai of his aids. I Kings 4 : 1-7. 

(b) The tame of his wisdom. I Kings 4 : 86-34. 

(e) His Chance with Hiram of Tyre. I Kings B : 1-18. 
(i6 The building of the tenqtle. I Kings 6 : 1-14. 
Z>. The decline of his power. 

(a) Iddatry and its rebuke. I Kings II : 1-13. 

(b) Hb adversaries and his death. I Kmgs 11 : I4h«6, 41-4S. 

3. The Strly ChrUtiam Church. Acts 1 : 8. 

A. The promise of power. Acta 2 : 1-8. 

B. The promise fulfilled. Jerusalem. Acts 4: 82; 5-11. 

C. First called Christians. Antioeh. Ada 11 : 86. 

D. The Gratile Church. Samaria. Acts 8 : 14-25. Greece. 
Acts 16: 12-31. Italy. Acts «8 : 16-31. 

n. Law 

4. A. The nrst Code. 

(a) Prologue. Exodus 20 : 2. 

(6) The duty of reverence. Exodus 20 : 8-7. 

(c) Bespect tor the Sabbath. Exodus 20: 8-lL 
((0 Respect tor parents. Exodus 20 : 12. 
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(e) Prohibited Bins. Ezodiu 20: 1»-I7. 

B. The Bcccmd code. 

(a) The Blaster questioned. Matthew 22 : 84-^. 

(6) Our love for God. Matthew «2 : S7-aS. 

<e) Our duty to our fellows. Matthew 22 : SO-M. 

m. Prose NairatlvB 
5. ^. A Loyal Listener. 

(a) The characters in the story. I Samuel, Ch^>ters 1. 9, 
(6) A servant to the priest I Samuel 3 : 1-3. 
(c) Hie caU m the n^ht. I Samuel 3 : 4-7. 
id) The call interpreted. I Samuel S : 8-9. 
(e) The loyal response. I Samuel S : 10. 
B. An effective worfter. 
(a) A miracle wrought. Acts 14 : 8-10. 
(6) False worship prevraited. Acts 14 : 11-15. 
(e) God himored. Acts 14 : 14-18. 

IV. Romance Story 
e. Rebecca, a Prose Idyl. Genesis 24 : 1-67. 
(a) A devout mission. Genesis 24 : 1-0. 
lb) The mission undertaken. Gfenesis 24 : 11-14. 

(e) The damsel appears. Genesis 24 : 15-20. 
(i) The messenger received. Genesis 24 : 81-33. 
le) His Btory told. Genesis 24 : 34-40. 

(f) His mission accomplished. Genesis 24 : AO-61. 
(fi) A godly home established. Genesis 24 : 62-67. 

V. Parables 
7. The Kingdom of Heaven. 

A. The sower and the seed. 

(a) The story told. Matthew 13 : 1-0. 

(b) The explanation given. Matthew 13 : 18-23. 

B. The wheat and the tares. Matthew IS : 24-80. 
(a) The explanation given. Matthew IS : 86-48. 

C. The mustard seed. Matthew 13 : 31-82. 

D. The leaven. Matthew IS : S3. 
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E. OUi«r parables. Matthew IS : 44-52. 

F. Why iesua taught in parables. Matthew 13: 10-17; 13: 
S4-35. 

VL Christian Lett«ra 

8. AdmonltlDni for Right Llrlsg. 

(a) BiUe standards for the Christian fainilr. Ephesians 9: 
1-18. 
(6) Practical suggestions of duty. Bomans 12 : 1-21. 
(c) The nature and work of futh. Hebrews 11 : 1-23. 
((0 The beauty of Christian love. I Corinthians 13 : 1-13. 

B. POimtY 

I. Pastoral 

9. Ruth, an Idyl of Human Love. 

(a) What is poetry ? A pastoral poem ? An idyl? 
(6) Time and place location of this story? 
(e) Leading characters and their characteristics? 
((f) Main incidents in the story ? 

1. Naomi and her fanuly. Ruth, Chapter 1. 

2. Boas and his mterests. Ruth, Ch^tera 2-4. 
(«} The interest and beauty of the poem ? 

n. Lyrit Panma and Composers 

(Deborah, Moses, Miriam, Hannah, Mary) 

10. Songs of Faith and Tmst 

A. An introductoi7 meditation. Psalm 1. 
(a) Happiness the result of Godliness. 

B. Confidence in God's grace. Psalm 23. 
(a) The Shepherd Psahn. 

C The blessings of the righteous. Fsalm 91. 
(a) Trust in God's Providence. 

D. A hymn of Thanksgiving and a pnya for guidance. Psalm 
139. 

E. The helpfulness and beauty of the Psalms to the eariy Jews 
and to OS of to-day. 
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in. Epic Poems tnd Compoaen 
(Joseph, Dftvid, Saul. Buth, Naomi. Esther, Job) 
11. " An Epic d tiie Lmar Life " or flie Hjiterj of Hmuui 
Snfferiiii. 
A. The Prologue. 

(a) A godly man grievously afflicted. Job 1:1; 2 : 10. 

(b) His three Mends come to bring comfort. Job S : 11-18. 
£. The poem. 

(a) They s^ue that only the guilty suffer. Job 4 : 7. 
(6) Job claims that he is innocent. Job 8S : lO-lS. 

(c) Elihu insists that chastisemoit is : 

1. An expression of divine goodness. Job S4 : 10-17. 

2. A cure but also a prevention. Job 36 : 0-13. 

(if) God shows Job the wonder and mystery iA the worid. J<A 
SS : 1-7. 

(e) Job's humility and trust. Job 42: 1-6. 

C. The Epilogue. 

(a) God is weU pleased and restores Job's prosperity. Job 42:7- 
17. 

C. PHtLOaOPBT AND TBI VIBDOU UTKBATDBD 

(Frovofos, Job, Ecdesiaatea, James, and the Books of EcdesiasticuB 
and of Wisdom from the Apocrypha) 

IS. A. The Hebrew Sage. 

(a) Against suretyship and idleness. Proverbs 6 : 1-11. 

(6) CoDceniing the mischief maker. Proverbs 6 : 12-15. 

(c) Sevra things hateful to God. Proverbs 6 : 16-19. 

((f) Filial obedience a protection ogunst impurity. Proverbs 6 : 
20-85. 

2t. The Preacher's Sayings. 

(a) Bemember God in youth. Ecclesiastes 12 : 1-7. 

(b) The value of wisdom. Ecdeslastea 12 : 8-12. The diid con- 
cern fA man. Ecclesiastes 12 : 13-14. 

C. The Christian Philosopher. 

(a) The cause of strife and war. James 4 : 1-3. 
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(J>) Choose between God and the world. James 4 : 4-10. 
(e) All evil speaking is forbidden. James 4:11-1S. 

(d) Hie uncertainty of human plana. James 4 : 18-17. 

D. PBOPSBCT 

13. A. The H«islah Foretold. 

(a) The promises of Christ's coming. Isaiah 55 : 1-5. 

(6) Calls to repentance. Isaiah 55 : 6-7. 

(c) The Providence of God. Isaiah 55 : 8-lS. 

B. llie vision of a Christian prophet. 

(o) The Holy City. RevelaUon 82 : 1-5. 

(5) The Word uid the Book. Revelation « : fr-lO. 

(e) The permanoicf of character. Revelation 9St 1 11-Cl. 

B. pubuc addbbbbzs 

I. Oratory 

(Masters of Eloquence : Moses, Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Peter, PauU 

Jesus) 

14. PattiotiBm and Devotion. 

A. The speaker and his audience. Deutaon<imy 5 : 1. 

B. He recaUs God's covenant. Deuteronomy 5 : 1-3. 

C. He urges loyal obedience. Deuteronomy 6 : 1-3. 

D. Advises to love God and His Word. Deutnonomy 6 : 4-S. 

E. Warns against idolatry. Deuteronomy 6 : d-16. 

F. ExhorU to true righteousness. Deuteronomy 6 ; 17-%5. 



XL 
IB. Bariy Preacheri of Christ. 

A. Peter at Pentecost. 

(a) The time, the place, the occasion. Acts i : 1-18. 
lb) The appeal to prophecy. Acts 2 : 14-21. 
(o) Jesus, the risen Lord. Acta 2 : 22-S6. 

B. Paul on Mars Hill. 

(a) Condititms that called forth the sermon. Acts 17 : 18-21. 
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(&) The Athenuuu aod their unknown god. Acts 17 : es-es. 

(e) Full preaches the true God. Acts 17 : 23-39. 

(lO He urgea repentance and faith in Chiiat. AcU 17 : S0-3t. 

16. Jmu on the Houat. 

(a) SuggeaticHi : Bead Matthew S, 9, 7. Sdect special sectioiu 
tor intauive study. 

(6) The Beatitudes. Matt. A : 1-12. 

le) The nature of discipleahip. Matt ft : 18HH>. 

((0 Duties unda the moral law, on anger, purity of life, good for 
evO, etc. Matt, ft : 21-48 aod 6 : 12. 

(e) Counsel as to prayer. Matt.6:ft-lft; 7:7-12. 

(J) Standards of life and conduct on diq>Uy, sincerity, weahh, 
service, trust, etc. Chapter 8. 

(g) Further appeals for righteousneaa. Ch^>ter 7. 



IT. The Sotd's Conunnnlon with God. 

A, A patriot's prayer for his people. 

(a) An exile hears news from his home. Nehemiah 1 : 1-S. 
(jb) His sorrow for the sins of his people. Nehemiah 1 : 5-7. 
(c) He dwells on God's mercy. Nehemiah 1 : 8-9. 
(<0 He asks for God's blessing. Nehemiah 1 : 10-11. 

B. the Saviour's prayer for the world. 

(a) His prayer for God's glory. John 17 : 1-8. 

(h) His prayer for His Apostles. John 17 : 6-19. 

(c) His iffayer fw all other believers. John 17 : 20-26. 

19. Semetter Review and Szamlnation. 

Reference Uateritl 
The Bibk at EngUtk LUerahm — Gardiner, Scribneia. 
The Story <^ the Bible — Harold B. HunUng. 
The Bihle at LUerattire — Moulton. 
The fftUe a* LUerature — Hood and Grant. 
For General Beference — Hastings' DieHonary cf the Bible, 
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A Suggested Couhsb in Bible Study roH Popilb 
Outside of School, Issued by the Depaetment 
OF Education of the State of Ohboon, 1915 

LntrodnctoiT Not« on the GooBX*9^7 of the Holy Ltnd. PAle»- 
tine is a strip of country running north and south at the east end of 
the Mediterranean Sea. It extends from the sea eastward to the 
Arabian desert, a distance of some fifty miles. Its approximate 
southern boundary is an imaginary line drawn from the southern 
extremity of the Dead or Salt Sea to llie southeastern comer of the 
Mediterranean. From this line it extends about ISO nuka uwth 
to the river Leontes and Mt. Hermon. 

This was the " promised land " out of wUch tbe Canaanitisli tribes 
vera driven by the great migratoiy movement of the Hebrew 
pec^les, led first by Moses and afterward by Joshua. It was an 
extremely diversified, well-watered, and productive regbn — a 
" land flowing with millc and honey." 

PhysicaUy it is divided into four strips running north and south 
as follows : 

1. The Coast Plain, a strip about 20 miles in width along the 
Mediterranean. 

S. The Hili Country, a strip immediately to the east of the coast 
plain, attuning a various elevation, in some places as much as SOOO 
feet. 

S. The Valley of the Jordan River, the deepest depression on the 
earth's face. The Jordan rises in the slopes of Mt. Hermon and 
flows south. At the sea or lake of Galilee it is 682 feet bdow sea 
level, and at the Dead Sea the depth below sea level is 1898 feet. 

4. Tbe country beyond the river ; this was a hilly i^teau to the 
east of Jordan, well adapted to grazing and the pastoral pursuits. 

Three features are of especial importance in Biblical Uterature. 

1. The Sea of Galilee, the aixae of many events in the life of Christ. 

2. The Plain of Esdraelon, or the valley of Jezreel ; many impOTtant 
events in Israel's history took place in this r^ion. It is watered by 
the river Kishon. 3. The River Jordan. 

887 
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After the couquert of Cuuuu, this territory wu divided among 
the several tribes <^ the Hebrew pecqiles. Reference to any good 
m^ (most Bibles contain them) will show the division. Hie 
thirteenth ch^>ter of Joshua describes it. See also Numbers SS : 1- 
A; 34:16-29. 

The positicm of Palestine with reference to neighboring lands is 
of importance. It lay on one of the main routes ot travel at the 
ancient world, and about midway between the two cradles of 
civilization of the ancient East. Four great highways travened 
the " promised land," roughly corresponding to the tour physical 
divirions given above. Egypt lay to the south and west; Mesopo* 
tamia, where flourished the empires of Assyria and Babylon, to 
the north .and east. Palestine thus became the path of caravans of 
trade and armies of conquest, and frequently the theater of great wars. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT — 39 BOOEB 
The Books of tite Law The If ajoi Prophet! 



Exodua 


Jeremiah 


Leviticus 


LamenUtions 


Numbers 


Ezekiel 


Deuteronomr 


Daniel 




The Hhior Prophet* 


Joihiu 


Ho«» 


Judges 


Joel 


Ruth 


Amos 


I ud n Ssmuel 


Obadiah 


I and n Kings 


Jonah 


I and n Chronicles 




Esra 


Nahum 




Habakkuk 


Esther 






Haggai 


The Poetic Boob 




Job 


Malachi 


Psalms 




Proverbs 




Ecdesiastes 




Song ol Solomon 
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L THE BOOKS OF THE LAW 

llitte are the fint five books of the Old Testament, alao called 
the Pentateuch, which means " five books." They take the name 
" Law " because they contain the various ancient codes of the He- 
l»ew peoples, lliese m^ be catalogued as follows : 

a. The decalogue or Ten Commandmrats. Ex. 20:8-17. Com- 
pare Dt. 5 : 6-81. 

b. " The Book of the Covenant" Ex. 20 : 20-23 : 33. 

0. The Code of Deuteronomy. The book of Deuteronomy may 
be described aa a volume of law accompanied by hortatory intro- 
ductions and comments. The chief law portions are found in 
Chapters 12-87. The entire volume is of a very high tone, and 
will repay reading. 

d. The " Law of Holiness." Lev. 17-26. 

0. The Priestly Code. Gen. 17 (The law of ciicumeision) ; 
Ex. 18 (The Passover) ; Lev. 1-16, and 87; and large portions of 
the boc^ of Exodus and Numbers. 

But besides containing the law codes, these bocJcs deal also with 
very important periods of Israel's history as well as giving us the 
Hebrew ideas of the beginning of things. For convenience these 
narratives may be divided into: (a) The Early Narratives of 
Genesis ; (b) Period <if the Fatriaichs ; (c) Period <A the Exodus. 

a. The Earl; Hainitivea of Genesis. Gen. 1-11. 
The Creation Narratives. Gen. 1-8 : 3 and 2 ; 4-95. 
The Serpent in the Garden. Gen. 3. 

Cain and Abel. Gen. 4. 

The Flood. Gen. 6-9 : 18. 

The Tower of Babel. Gen. 11 : 1-9. 

b. The Period of the Patriarchs. Gen. 12-£0. 
The Call of Abraham. Gen. 11 : 87-18 : 9 ; also lA. 
Abraham and Lot. Gen. 13. 

Sarah and Hagar. Gen. 16. 
Doom of the Cities of the Plain. Gen. 18-10 : 28. 
Hie Sacrifice of Isaac. Gen. 22 : 1-19. 
Betrothal of Isaac and Rebekah. Gen. 24. 
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JaoobudEnu. Gen. 25:19-84 and £7:1-45. 

Jacob Serves for Racbd. Gen. Cfr-tO. 

Jacob Wreatles with an Angel. Gea. 81 : 48-82. 

Joaeph Sold into Egypt Gen. 87. 

Joa^h in Egypt Gen. 39-41. 

Josqth and Hii Brethren. Gtn. 42-45. 

Death of Israel and Joseph. Gen. 50. 

C The Period of the Esodns. Exodua-Deuteronotny. 

Eariy life of Moses. Ex. 1 and 2. 

The Call of Moses. Ex. 3 and 4. 

The AflSktion of Israel Ex. 5-6 : 13. 

The Plagues of Egypt. Ex. 7-11. 

Tbe Passover and Deliverance. Ex. 12-14. 

Iirad in the Wilderness. Ex. 16 and 17. 

brad at Sinai. Ex. 10 and 20. 

The Golden Calf . Ex.32. 

Consecration of Aaron and His Sons. Lev. 8-9. 

Rebellion of Korah. Numb. 16. 

Balak and Balaam. Numb. 22He4. 

Death of Moses. Dent 34. 



n. THE NARRATIVE BOO^ 

These include the next twelve books of the Old Testament and 
cover the history of Israel from the Conquest of Canaan to the 
Babylonian captivity, and the return to Jerusalem. They tell of 
the formation of a naticm out of the allied tribes, the establishment 
of a splendid nKmarchy, the fatal split into two kingdoms, and 
the resulting loss of national identity. The passages cited below 
are intended to indicate the progress of that history as well as to 
exhibit some of the finer literature contained in these bocJcs. The 
two books of Chronicles are a sort of review of larael's history 
from the beginning to the decree of Cyrus permitting the return 
to Jerusalem after exile. The great influence of the prophets, 
men like Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Isiuah, and Jeremiah, throughout 
the majcc part of the period should be noted. 
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a. The Conqveit of Canaan. The Book of Joahua. 
Jehovah's Charge to Joshua. Josh. 1. 

Hie Sie^e and Fall of Jericho. Josh. 6. 
Hie Conquest of Ai. Josh. 7 and 8. 
The Great Battle with the Amorites. Josh. 10. 
Hazor Captured and Burned. Josh. II. 
Joshua's Farewell. Josh. 23 and U. 

b. The Period of the Jvdcea. Judges and Ruth. 

This waa a period of transition. The tribes had settled down 
in the promised land, but the conquest was not so complete as to 
give tliem undisturbed possession. The apostasy of the pe<^le 
also paved the way for intern^ weakness. The birth td the nation 
fwHy begins when Deborah is able to bring about an effective 
coalition of six tribes. 

Apostasy ot the People. Judg. 2 : 11-3 : 6. 

Deborah, the Joan d'Arc erf Israel. Judg. 4 and S. 

Gideon and the Midiauites. Judg. 8-8. 

Je[^thah and his Daughter. Judg. 11. 

Sainson and Delilah. Judg. lS-16, 

Ruth the Moabitess. The Book of Ruth. (A pastoral tale of 
this period.) 

c. The Period of the Uenarchy. I and II Samuel and I Kings 
1-10. Compare I Chron. 10-29 and 11 Chron. 1-9. 

The CaU oi Samuel. I Sam. S-4 : la. 

Saul, King of lerael. I Sam. 8-11. 

J<wiathan at Michmash. I Sam. 14. 

Jehovah Rejects Satil. I Sam. IS. 

David, the Shepherd Boy. I Sam. Iff-lS : 9. 

David and Jonathan. I Sam. 20. 

David Spares Saul. I Sam. U; also 28 : 1-12. 

The Great Battle of Gilboa. I Sam. 28-Sl. 

Abner and Joab. I Sam. 2 : 8-3. 

David the King. H Sam. 5-6 : 15. 

David's Prayer and Thanksgiving. II Sam. 7. 

David's Sin. n Sam. 11-12 : 25. 

The Rebellion of Absalom. 11 Sam. 14 : 25-18. 
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King Sdomoi. I ^. 2 : 1-1« ; aln 8-t : 1 ; alw 4 : «0-84. 

Hm BuOdiiig of the Temple. IKn.5-7. 

Tbe DedicatuHi. IEn.B-«:». 

11k VuH of tlK Queen of Shetw. I Kn. 10. 

i. The Period of the DMded Klngdomi. I iOngs 11-22 aiMl 
n Kings. Compare II Chron. 10-36 : 21. 

The Kingdom Divided and Despoiled. I Kn. II : 41-12 ; dso 
U : 21-41. 

Elijah and Ahab. I Kn. 17-19. 

Naboth'B Vineyard. I Kn. 21. 

The TnuslaticM) of Elijah. II Kn. 2. 

Elisha and the Shunammite. II Kn. 4. 

Naaman, the Captain of Syria. H Kn. S. 

The Siege of Samaria. II Kn. 6 : 8-7. 

The Wicked Athaliah. n Kn. 11. 

Eliaha'i Death and Sign. II Kn. IS: 14-21. 

The Fall of Samaria. 11 Kn. 17. 

The Destruction of Sennacherib. 11 Kh. IS : lS-19. 

The Great Reform under Josiab. 11 Kn. 22-23 : 80. 

The FaU of Jerusalem. 11 Kn. 24 : 206^25. 

«. Period of the Eille and Return. Ezra, Nebenuah, Eathn, 
(Daniel, Apocrypha}. Compare II Chion. 36 : 22, S3. 

The Betum from Exile. Ezra 1 and 2 : 64-6. 
Rebuilding of the Temple. 

Nehemiah Leads Back Another Group. Neh. 1-6. 
Intrigues of Tobiah and Sanballat. 

Esther, the Queen. Esther l-IO. 
A tale of the period of the captivity. 

Though Daniel is commonly reckoned as one of the prophetic 
books, it nevertheless contains a large portion of narrative belong- 
ing to this period. 

Daniel and His Three Friends. Dan. 1 and 2. 

Nebuchadnezzar's Golden Image. Dan. S. 

Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. Dan. 4. 

The Feast of Belshazzar. Dan. S. 

Daniel in the Lion's Den. Dan. 6. 

Danid's Penitential Prayer. Dan. 0. 
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The group of books styled the Apocrypha tiao belong mostly to 
this period and it is convenient to notice them in this place. The 
group consists of nine books and five fragments as follows : 

I and n Esdras, historical narratives dealing witli about tlw 
same matters as Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Tobit, a pious story of the period of the captivity. 

Judith, a war story of the Return. 

Wisdom of Solomon and Eccleslastlcus, two books of the type 
known as " Wisdom Literature." (See below, Ecclesiastes.) 

Banicb, a composite book containing (a) an andoit form of 
ciHifcasion of sins used by the Palestinian remnant ; (6) a pon^yric 
oa wisdom ; (c) a consolation and encouragement to the exiles. 

Three fragments from the book of Daniel, cut oS because not 
found in the Hebrew; namely. The Song of the Three Children, 
The History of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, 

The Rest of the Book ot Esther, cut off from the end of that 
boc^ for the same reason. 

The Prayer of Hanasses, King of Judah, when he was a captive 
in Babylon. 

I and n Haccabses, historical narratives dealing with the rise 
to power of the Maccabean dynasty about 167 B.C., some 950 
yean after the Return, and during the period fcdlowing the con- 
quests of Alexander. 

Important Dates In the Blstoqr ot lanti 

8U0 Age of Abraham. 

1700-1650 The Exodus. 

1020 Saul, King of Israd. 

1010 David. 

070 Solomon. The First TMiq>le. 

930 Diviaicoi ot the Kingdom. 

67&-^iB Age of Elijah and Elisha. 

7ti FaU of Samaria. 

586 Fall of Jerusalem, and Babylonian captivity. 

5S6 Return from Exile. 

167 Maccabean Rising. 
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m. HEBBEW POETBY 
The Bible cuitBini some of the finest poetry eva written. There 
■re not coiIy poetic booki, like Job, and a collecti<» of short re- 
ligious poems or hirmns, like the Fsalms, but poems are scftttered 
thioughout the other portions. The five bo(^ placed at the head 
of this secti<Hi as The Poetic Books are those commtuly recktned 
as such; but 4me of these, Ecclesiastes, belongs ratha to the type 
known as " Wisdom Literature " ; and one whcde book, Lamoita- 
tions, is not included in this classification, though it is assuredly 
poetry. A list of tlie poems of the Bible is given here with some 
of the finer passages especially noted. 

a. The Poetic Volumes. 

1 . The Book of Job. It has a prose introducticai and ctmclusion, 
but the body of the work is an epic poem, showing tlie ccmduct of a 
righteous man under adversity. 

Job Bewuls His Birth. Job 8. 

Where Shall Wisdom Be Found? Job 28. 

The Answer of Jehovah. Job38-89; abo40:6-il. 

t. The Psalms. A collecUon of fine poems of ■maring depth 
and vitality. Only a few of the best known and most frequently 
quoted are given below. . 

David's Hymn of Deliverance. Psalm 18. 

The Shepherd Song. Psalm 28. 

A Nuptial Ode. Psalm M. 

A Miserere. Psalm 51. 

God the Eternal. Psalm 90. 

A Song of Thanksgivmg. Psalm 100. 

A Supplication and a Thanksgiving for Forgiveness. Psalms 
lOe and 103. 

A Happy Song. Psahn 114. 

De Profundis. Psabn 180. 

A Song of Sorrow. Psalm 137. 

A Hymn of Praise. Psalm 150. 

3. The Proverbs. A poetic " wisdom book." It abounds in 
epigram and not infrequent humor ; it consists tor the moot part 
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of sundry ulmonitioiu, warnings, and encouragements tending to 
-show tlie wisdom of uprightness and the folly of false dealing. 
Should all be perused. The three citations bdow are selected as 
typical: 

The Wisdom of Wisdom. Prov. 1 : iO~i. 

Three Warnings — Against Suretyship, Idleness, Ujsdiid' 
making. Prov. « : 1-19. 

Eulogy of a Worthy Woman. Prov. 31: 10-31. 

4. The Song of Solomon, a lyric drama of much beauty. 

5. Lamentations. An elegy <m Jerusalem laid waste. It deals 
first with the sorrows of captive Zion (Chapter 1), showing how these 
came from Jehovah (Chapter 8). The lament of the afflicted 
follows, and the hope of relief through God's mercy (Chapter 8). 
The distress of the siege is described, and the miseries of the cap* 
tivity bewailed (Chapters 4 and 5). It dcees with a prayer for 
mercy. 

6. Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher. The excellency of wisdom 
•ltd the vanity of all tlungs apart from God. Read especially : 

An Address to YoutlL Eccles. 11:9-18:8. 

b. Other Feems Scattered through the Narrative Books. 
The Prophecy of Jacob. Gen. 40 : 1-87. 
The Song of Moses and Miriam. Ex. 15 : 1-18. 
Four Speeches of Balaam. Numb. «8 : 7-10 ; «8 : 18-«4 ; 84 : 9- 
9; 24:15-24. 

The Song of Moses. Deut. 88 : 1-48. 

Moses' Blessing of the Tribes. Deut. 33. 

Deborah's Battle Hymin. Judg. 5. 

The Magnificat of Hannah. I Sam. 2:1-10. 

David's Lamrat over Saul. I Sam. 1 : 10-27. 

David's Psahn of Praise. I Sam. 22. 

David's Last Song. II Sam. 23 : 1-7. 

A Psalm of David. IChron.l6: 8-36. CcHnpare Psahn 105 : 1-15. 

Hexekiah's Thanksgiving. Is. 88 : 0-20. 

Joaaix'a Fnyer. J<Hiah 2 : 1-0. 
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A PnTcr <rf Hdbakkuk. Hsb. S. 

TuHNU fragmenti and ihort pieces u followa : 

Tbe Saag of LunedL Gen. 4 : 8S, M. 

Nofth'aCuTM. Gen. 9:S»-S7. 

Two Nfttknu. Gen. 25 : 2S. 

Isuc's BhMing. Gta. 97 -.97-99 and n I S9,¥t. 

Two quotations. Numb. 21 : 14, 15 and 21 : 27-SO. 

The Song (rf the WeU. Numb. 21 : 17, 16. 

Samson's Biddle. Judg. 14 : 14 and 18. 

Darid's Lament over Abner. II Sam. S : S3, S4. 

c Titers shonld also be noted the following, from the Apocrypha : 
llie Song of the Three Children. Verses 29-«8. 
Tobit'B Rejoicing. Tobit IS. 

And three wonderful hymns which, though from the New Testa- 
ment, still partake of the spirit and genius of Hebrew poetry : 
The Magnificat, or Hymn of Maiy. Lk. 1 : 46-55. 
The BenedictuB, or Hynm of Zachariaa. Lk. 1 : 68-7S. 
lite Nunc Dimittis, or Hymn of Simemt. Lk. i : 2d-S2. 

IV. THE HEBBEW FBOPHETS AND FBOPHECIES 

Tbe importance of the position of influence occupied by the 
propheta in the history of Israel can hardly be overestimated. 
Hiey were accorded a place alongside the priesthood in the re- 
ligioUB life of the people, and were frequently a determining factor 
in statecraft and poUtics. Some of them were men of exceptional 
power, claiming to ezerdae control over the rulers in tbe name of 
Jehovah. The writings which are mduded under the Prc^hedes 
may be regarded as either the sermons (as Isaiah) or the visi<ai8 
(as Ezefciel) of the prophet. Some of the greater passages are 
dted below : 

Isaiah. A prophet of the southern kingdom, c. 720 b.c. (the 
latter portitm of the book from Chapter 40 <«iward is sometimes 
considered a "Second Isaiah," and dated about the time ot the 
Betum from exile.) 
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Isauh'aCsU. la. 6. 

The " Book of Immanuel." Is. 7-9 : 7. 

A Waming and Condenmatkai. Is. 28 : 1-22. 

CcmsoUtiwi. la. 40. 

The Suffering Servant of Jehovah. la. Si-6S. 

Jeremiah. A prophet of the southern kingdom, c. 600 B.C. 

The Call of Jeremiah. Jer. 1 . 

A Lesson from the Potter. Jer. 18. 

The Faithful House of Rechab. Jer. 3S. 

The Kmg Bums the Bdl. Jer. 36. 

Lamentatioiu. See under Hebrew Poetrjr. 

EiekieL A prophet of the captivitjr, c. 580 fi.c. 
Esekiel's Call. Ezdc. 2^ : 15. 
A Watdunan in Israel. Ezek. 83 : 1-21. 
False Shepherds in Israel. Ezek. S4 : 1-24. 
The Voll^ of Dry Bones. Ezek. 37 : 1-15. 

Daniel. A prophet of the exile. (The narrative portions have 
been treated above.) 

Daniel's Viuon of the End. Don. 12. 

Hosea. A prophet of the northern kingdom, c. 740 B.C. 
The Prc^het'g FUa with Hia NaUoo. Hos. lS-14. 

JoeL A prophet of the northern kingdom, c. 800 b.c. 
The Ou^Kniring of God's Spirit. Jod 2 : 21-3. 

Amos. A prophet of the southern kingdom, c. 760 B.C. 
Israel's Doom. Amoa 8-0 : 4. 

Obadlab. A prophet of uncertain date. (Compare verses 1-9 
to Jer. 49 : 7-22.) 

Jonah. like several of the books of the Old Testament, Jtmah 
Is quite unique. It is not prophecy in the same sense as Isaiah 
or Ezekiel, but b a narrative about Jonah the prophet. It will 
rqM^ careful study. Jonah lived about 750 B.c. in the northern 
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Jdngdom. Sfe II Kn. U:«5. Jcaiah's prayer (i:l-9) has al- 
ready bem referred to under Hebrew Poetry. 

HicalL A prophet of the southern kingdom, c 7X0 B.C. A 
younger contemporary of Isaiah. 
The Reign of Pewte. Micah 3:9-4:8. 

ITAliiim. A prophet of the southern kingdom, c. 6!Ut B.C. 
The Overthrow of Nineveh. Nahum 2 and 3. 

Habakksk. A prophet of the southern kingdom, c. 600 B.C. 
Habakkuk's prayer (Chapter 8) has abeady been referred to un- 
der Hebrew Poetry. 

Zepbaniab. A prc^het of the southern kingdom, c. 625 B.C. 

HaggaL A prophet of the Return, c. 6iB b.c. 

Zecharlah. A prophet of the Return, c. BUS B.C. 
The Prosperity of Zi<m. Zech. B ; also 9 : 9-17. 

HaUchL The last of the prophets, c. 4S0 B.c. 
The Advent of Jehovah's Messenger. BlaL S and 4. 

V. MEMORY PASSAGES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 

1. The Ten Commandments. Exodus 20:3-17. 

2. From a speedi of Moses, a specimen of Hebrew oratory. 
Deut. 6 : 4-l£. 

3. The First Psabn. 

4. The Twenty-third Psabn. 

5. The Forty-sixth Psabn. 

6. Hie One Hundred Third Psahn. 

7. Job«8:l«H». 

S. Proverbs 3 : 1-26. 
9. Isaiah 40 : 18-Sl. 
10. Isaiah 5fi. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT — «7 BOOKS 



Tb« OoBpel 

Accordiog to Matthew 
According to Marie 
According to Luke 
According to John 

Historical narrative 

The Acts of the Apostles 

The Pauline B^Qes 

Romans 

I and H Corinthians 

Galatians 

E^hesians 

Philippians 

Colossians 

I and n Thessalonians 

I and n Timothy 

Titus 

PhSemon 



Other Bpistleg 
Hebrews 
James 

I and n Peter 
I, n, and m John 

Prophetic or Apocalyptic 
The Revelation of J<Jm 



Introductory Note on Political Divlriona of Palestine in Hew 
Testament Times. There were three main divisions of Palestine 
west of the Jordan. Jndea, to the south, corretfxnidmg in a 
general way to the ancient kingdom of Judah, and including Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, Bethany, Jericho, etc.; Galilee, to the north, 
in the country west of the lake of that name and in which much 
of our Lord's ministiy was spent, including Cana, Capernaum, 
Nazareth, etc. ; between these two, Samaria, the territory around 
the ancient city of Samaria. To the northwest of Galilee lay 
Phoe n i d a. East of Galilee across the lake was the Tetrarchy of 
Philip, including the region called Decapolia. South of this was 
Perea, which with Galilee formed the Tetrarchy of Herod Antipas. 
Judea and Samaria oon^riaed the Roman province of Judea. 
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L THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS CHRIST — 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
The fint three Goapels are called the sTiioptica, because <A th«r 
geaeral agreement. St. John's Gospel stands somewhat spatt 
from the other three and is the interpretatkHi of the Ijfe, rathn 
than a narrati<» of events. In the outline given below, St. Maik's 
Gospel is taken generally, as it is the eariiest of the four and gives 
the " priceless first impressicHu." Events not recorded by Sl 
Mark are taken from the others. The aim is to give a complete 
reading of St Mai^. The paralld passages in the other Gospds 
should be consulted. 

a. The Life. 

Introductory — The Prologue of St. John. Jo. 1 : 1-18. 
1. The Oospel of the Infancy. 
Tile Annunciatitms. Lk. 1 : 6-B6. 

Buth of John and of Jesus. Lk. I : S7-9 : 20. Conqwie Mt. 
I:1SHU;. 
Childhood of Jesus. Lk. 2 : 2I-ff2. Compare Mt 2 : 1-9S. 
S. Opening Bveats d tkt MinistiT. 
"nie Ministry of J(^. Mk. 1: 1-13; also Mt S: 1-12; Lk. 3: 

The TempUtioos. Mt 4 : I-ll ; Lk. 4 : 1-lS. 

The Beginnings of Faith. Jo. 1 : 19-2 : 12. 

Early Judean Ministry. Jo. 2 : 13-4 : 42. 

S. TheOaUleanUlnlstry— neat Period. 

B^hming of Christ's Public Work. Mk. 1 : 14-45. 

Rejection at Nazareth. Lk. 4 : ie-40. 

Growing Hostility of the Scribes. Mk. 2-8 : 8. 

The Nobleman's Son. Jo. 4 : 4S-fi4. 

Tbe Infirm Man at Bethesda. Jo. S. 

4. The OalUean Ulsiitry — Second Period. 

The Choosing of the Twelve. Mk. S : 7-10. 

A Preaching Tour. Lk.7:l-8:S. 

A Day of Teaching by the Sea. Mk. 3 : 20-4 : S4. 
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A Daj fd Miracles by tlie Se«. Mk. 4:85^:43; a\m> Mt. 

A IVeaching Tour. Mk.6:l-S9. 

The (^Bis at CBpemsum. Mk. 6 : SO-7 : SS ; alao Jo. 6. 

5. Tbe Oaliletn Hlnistry — Third Period. 

A Journey North for Retirement. Mk. 7 : 24-87. 
The Feeding of the Four Thousand. Mk. 8 : l-«6. 
A Second Northern Tour. Mk. 8 : tT-9 : 8S. 
InCapemaum. Mk. 9 : SS-SO ; alao Mt. 17 : 24-27. 

6. Ths Ulnisti7 In Perea. 
D^Huture bom Galilee. Lk. 9 : ffl-42. 

A Visit to Mary and Martha. Lk. 10 : SS-42. 

Healing of the Man Bom Blind. Jo. 9. 

The Woman Healed on the Sabbath. Lk. IS : iOHtl. 

The Raising of Lazarus. Jo. 11 : 1-54. 

The Ten Lepers. Lk. 17 : 11-19. 

Various Narratives. Mk. 10. 

A Visit to Zacchseus. Lk. 19 : 1-10. 

T. Hit Last Week. 

Sunday — T^ie Triumphal Entry. Mk. 11:1-11. , 

Monday — Cursing of the Fig Tree. Mk.ll:12-i9. 

Tuesday — A Day of Conflict. Mk. 11:20-14:11. 
The Gentiles Seek ; the Jews Reject. Jo. 12 : iOSO. 

Wednesday — No record. But it has been supposed that the 
ftdlowing may have li^}pened on that day : 

The Woman Taken in Adultery. Jo. 7:fi8-8: 18-11. 

Thursday — The Last Supper. Mk. 14:12-26; Mt. 26:17- 
80; Lk. 22:7-80; Jo. 13:1-30. 

The Litercessory Prayer. Jo. 17. 

Friday — Li Gethsemane. Mk. 14:27-£2; Mt. 26:36-56; 
Lk. 22 : 30-53 ; Jo. 18 : 1-11. 

The Trial. Mk. 14:58-15: 20; Mt. 26:57-27:81; U. 22: 
54-23:25; Jo. 18: 12-19: 16a. 

The CrudfizioD. Mk. 15:21-47; Mt. 27:S«-«1; Ik. 23: 
!M-56a; Jo. 19:16^2. 

Satuidv — The Watch at the Sepuldter. Mt.27:62-66. 
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8. Tha OrMt pMty D*jb. 

Tlie Benin«cticn. Mk. 16: 1-ll; Ht. S8:1-1JS; Lk. S3: 56a- 
M:12; Jo. 20:1-18. 

The Walk to Emmmua. Lk.U:lS-4S. Compare Mk. 16 : 12, 
IS. 

In the Un>er Room. Jo. 20: lft-2». Compare Lk. 24:36-43 
and Mk. 16 : 14. 

The Appeanuce b? the Sea. Jo. 21 : 1-24. 

The Appearance ra the HOL Mt. 28 : 16-20. Compare Mk. 
16 : lA-IB. 

The Ascension. Uc. 24:44-68; also Acts 1 : l-Il. Compare 
Mk. 16 : 10. 20. 

b. The TeacUiigf . 

Mudi of the teaching of our Lord has beoi given in the above 
outline. The outline below is in a sense aupi^ementaiy, and gives 
some of the passages from the Gospels not refeired to above : 

1. Stadiei from St. Hatthew'a OoapeL 

The Sennon on the Mount. Mt. &-T. Cconpare U:. 6 : 2(M9. 

The Parables by the Sea. Mt. 13 : 1-68. 

Discourse on Humility and Forgiveness. Mt. 18. 

The Laborers in the Vineyard. ML 19:23-20: 16. 

Three Parables of Warning. Mt. 21 : 88HK : 14. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem. Mt 24 and 25. 

S. Studiea from SL Luke's Gospel. 
The Missitm of the Seven^. Lk. 10 : 1-24. 
T^e Good Samaritan. Lk. 10 : 2S-S7. 

A Discourse on Prayer and One against the Pharisees. Lk. 11. 
Concerning the Judgment. Lk. 12. 
Four Short Discourses. Lk. 13. 
The Galileans SUin by Pilate; The Woman Healed on the 

Sabbath; Are Many Saved?; Reply to Warning against 

Herod. 
Discourse at a Pharisee's Table. Lk. 14 : 1-24. 
Discourse on Counting the Cost. U. 14 : 2S-SA. 
The Prodigal Son, and two otha parables. Lk. 15. 
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Two Farablea id Waming. Lk. IS. 
Concenung Forgiveness and Faith. Uc 17 : l-IO. 
The Coming of the Kingdom. Lk. 17:«fr-lS: 14. 
Parable of the Pounds. Uc 19 : 1 1-28. Compaie Mt. W : 14- 
SO. 
S. Studies from St John's Gospel. 
Discourse on the Bread of Life. Jo. 9 : 22-70. 
Christ at the Feast of Tabernacles. Jo. 7 : l-5t. 
Discourse on the Light of the Worid. Jo. 8 : 12-80. 
Discourse tm Freedom. Jo. 8 : 31-59. 
The Good Shepherd. Jo. 10:1-21. 
Christ at the Feast of Dedication. Jo. 10 : 22-42. 
Christ's Farewell Discourses. Jo. 13 : 31-16 : 33. 

n. THE RECOBD OF THE EABLY CHURCH — ACTS 

1. The PrimitlTe Church at Jenisalem. 

The Paiod of Waiting. Acts 1. 

The Day of Pentecost. Acta 2. 

The Growth of the Church. Acts SS. 

Steph<ai. Acta 6-8 :1a. 

S. The Church Scattered Abroad. 

Philip the Evangelist. Acta 8 : 16-40. 

Saul. Acta 9:1-31. Compare Acta 22:5-21; 26:12-18; 
Gal. 1 : 17-24. 

Petn. Acta9:32-ll:18. 

Early Days at Antioch. Acta 1 1 : 19-12. 

8. St Paul, the Traveler. 

First Missionary Tour. Acta 13-14. 

The Council of Jerusalem. Acta 15:1-35. Compare GaL 2: 
1-21. 

Second Missionary Tour. Acta 15 : 36-18 : 22. 

Third Missionary Tour. Acta 18 : 23-20 : 3. 

i. St. Paul, the Prisoner. 

St Paul Goes to Jerusalem. Acta 20 : 4-21 : 26. 

St Paul's Airest Acta 21 : 27-33. 
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St. PmiI at CnureB. AcbM-M:S<. 

The Voyage to Borne — Two Yean in Prison. Acta 27 and 28. 

m. THE PAULINE EPISTLES 

Tlie list at the bead of tliia secticm gives the order of St. Paul's 
epistles as they occur in the Bible. The order below is cbrono- 
lagically grouped, as showing the development of &L Paul's thought, 
and giving something like a systematic view of his writings. 

a. The BpUtlea of the Second HUsionarT Tonr. 

I ThsHalonians consists of a personal portion, Ch^ters 1~S ; 
and an ethical portion. Chapters 4-£. Bead especially : 

Concerning Those Fdlen Asleep. I Thea. 4 : 13-18. 

Tbc Closing ExhorUtions. I Thes. 5 : lS-28. 

n TheualonUns is of especial importance as showing the preva- 
lence of the opinion that the second coming of Christ was imminent. 
St. Paul endeavors to correct this. 

The Second Advat. II Thes. C. 

b. The Bplstles of the Third Hisaionaiy Toni. 

These four epistles show St. Paul at the very hdght of his mis- 
sionary labors, and in the midst of the great Judaistic controversy 
which shook the Church. The writings of this period fairly flash 
fire. 

I Corinthians reproduces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian 
community. It was written in response to several questions 
submitted by the Corinthian Church. See 7 : 1. 

The Evil of the Par^ ^irit. I Cor. 1 : 1(M. 

Disorder in the Church. I Cor. 11. 

The More Excellent Way. I Cor. 1« : Sl-14 : 1. 

The Besurrection of the Dead. I Cor. 15. 

n Corinthians, beautifully called the " confessions " of St. Paul, 
gives us much persons! information about him. 

The Office of an Apostle. 11 Cor. t : li-i : 8. 

The Sufferings of an Apostle. II Cor. 4:7-5: 10. 

The life of an Apostle. II Cor. 5 : 20 to 6 : 13 and 7 : 2-4. 
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Tlw Greet liivective. 11 Cor. lO-lS. 

RomaaB, called his greatest epiatle. WUle addressed especially 
to the Jews at Borne, it partakes of the nature of a treatise on the 
relation or contrast of the Mosaic lav, and Christian grace. It 
carries through a well-sustaiaed argument; it consists of a doc- 
trinal portion. Chapters 1 : 16-11, and a practical part. Chapters 
18-16. 

All m Need of Redemption. Rom. 1 : 16-3 : 19. 

The Spirit of Sonship. Bom. S. 

Israel's Loss the Gentile's Gain. Bom. 11. 

Practical Christian Conduct. Rom. 12-13. 

GolatlaiiB, a controversial epistle. A Judiuzing party in Galatia 
bad succeeded in winning the churches partly away from St. Paul's 
gospel, making a severe crisis in the affairs of the Gentile Church. 
He writes in refutation : 

St. Paul Claims Authority for Himadf and His Message. Gal. 
1-8. 

Mosaism and Christianity Contrasted. Gal. 3-4. 

Freedom and License Not the Same. Gal. fi-6. 

C Epistles of tlie First Imprisonment 

Bphesioas might be described as a thanksgiving that the Lord's 
prayer of John 17 was in process of fulfillment. The main theme 
is unity of both branches, Jew and Gentile, of the Church; St. 
Paul presents the ideal of the Church as the mystical Body of 
Christ predestined before all ages, and destined to lost all ages; 
whose aim it is to make men h(Jy, and to unite all mankind in 
peace and love. 

The Apostle's BcnedictuB. Eph. 1 : 8-14. 

Gentiles, Once Aliens, Now Fellow-heirs. Eph. S. 

Unity of the Body of Christ. Eph. 4 : 1-«4. 

The Panoply of God. Eph. 6 : 10-20. 

ColoBsians, an ideal of Christian life and practice, written in 
refutaticm of a phiIos(q>hy which , had made its qipearonce at 
Colosstt. 

The Office of the Son. Col. 1 : 1-23. 

Warning Against Error. Col. 2 : &-8 : 4. 
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PhQemon, the one essentially pcnooal letter of St Paid. It is 
an exquisite little epistle. 

The Letter of a Chriati&n Gentlenun. Phile. 1-tS. 

Phllip^uis, simil&r to II Cor. in giving us personal touches of 
St Paul. He is vriting to trusted friends. Styled tbe "epistle 
of i»u " from the frequency with which this word and its cognates 
occur. 

His Bonds Not a Hindrance. Philp. 1 : IS-SO. 

Lowliness the Mind of Christ Philp. 2 : 1-18. 

All Things Loos for Christ Fhilp. 8 : 1-16. 

d. The Pastorals. 

The three letters to Timothy and to Titus are thus apt]y called. 
They were written during the second imprisonment at Borne, and 
show us St Paul facing martyrdom and death. 

Pastoral Directions to Timothy. I Tim. 8 : 14-i. (Containing 
an early Christian hymn. 3 : Id.) 

" Fight the Good Fight." I Tim. « : 11-81. 

St. Paul's Last Words. HTim. 4. 

IV. THE REMAINING BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 

a. The Bpistl« to the Hebrews. 

An apdogetic treatise and one of the most important writings of 
the New Testament Its aim was to help certain Christians who 
seemed not to have a true insight into the nature of Christianity. 
It compares two religions — Leviticalism and Christianity. The 
author's view of the former is that it kept men at a distance from 
God ; Christianity, tm the other hand, knows no veil ; it is the 
religion through which we draw nigh to God. The main theme 
of the treatise is the finality of the Christian religion. 

The Supreme Excellence of the Scm. Heb. 1-3 : 6. 

Hie Son as High Priest. Heb. 4 : 14-7. 

Tile Son's High Priestly Ministry. Heb. 8-10 : 18. 

The Triumphs of Faith. Heb. 11. 

The New Covenant. Heb. 1*. 
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b. The Epistles General. 

James, addressed to the Christian Jews of the Dispersion; 
written by James, the Lord's brother. 

Concerning Trial. Jaa. 1. 

Belief and Practice. Jas. 2. 

Concerning the Tongue. Jaa. 3-4 : S. 

I and n Peter. Commonly reckwted as the work <rf the Apostle 
Peter. 

" An Inheritance Incorruptible." I Pet. 1 : 3-2 : 10. 

" We Were Eye-witnesses." II Pet. 1. 

I, n, and m John. The letters of St. John the Evangelist. 

" Walk in the IJght." I Jo. 1-2:11. 

The Spirit of Truth and the Spirit of Error. I Jo. 4-5 : 12. 

Jnde. The author was the brother of the Lord and of James. 
Compare with this epistle the second chapter of II Peter. 

The Faith Once Delivered. Jude IHU. 

c. The Revelation of John. 

An apocalyptic book comparable to Ezeldel, Zechariah, and 
parts of Daniel. Styled the book of " New Testament prophecy." 
The Address to the Seven Churches. Bev. 1 : 4-3. 
The Countless Multitude. Rev. 7. 
The Seven Bowls of Wrath. Bev. 1«. 
A New Heaven and a New Earth. Bev. il-9». 

V. MEMORY PASSAGES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 

1. The Ft^ Christmas. Luke 2: 8-19. 

2. The Beatitudes. Matt, d: 3-11. 

3. The Lord's Prayer. Matt. 6 : »-13. 

4. From Jesus* Last Talk. John 15 : 1-14. 

5. Paul's Address on Mars Hill. Acta 17 : 2-31. 
9. Rules for Ijfe. Rom. 12 : 9-21. 

7. Paul's Account of Love. I Cor. 13. 

8. Faith. Hcb. 11 : 1-6, and 82-40. 
S. Works. James 2 : 14-10. 

10. The New Jerusalem. Bev. 22 : 1-14. 
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OmciAL Stll&bub or Bible Studt roB High 
School Fupius: Appbotbd and Autbobized bt 
THE VnonnA State Boabo of Education, 
August 29, 1916, and Published bt the State 
Unitebsitt 

flliu b the moat reoent «tat« syQabiu isnied for use h * btm for Bible 
atndf credit. It wu jweptued bf holestor W. M. Foneat. beul of tbe 
dqMtrtment of BiUictJ History and liteiatnre in the State Uoiveimty, 
cdlabonrting with Mr. Charles Hotsler, f ormeriy of the Richmond Sdiod 
Board, and Dr. Edward N. Calisdi. It is a canfiilly pi«pared srllabiu of 
conaidaable length, proridiiig three comes of ninety IcMons each. Aa it is 
imptactJcsUe to leproduce it liere in its entirety, an outline theteol follows. 
In the syllabua Biblical paaaogei tor memorising are indicated at the be^- 
ning at each coune, to be asaigued fnmi time to time during the course.) 

COOSBB I. OU> nBTAUNT HIBrOBT 

I. The Be^nning oi WaUvy. 

n. The Hebrew Patriarchs. 

m. The Exodus and Wanderings. 

IV. Ctmquest of Canaan. 

V. Israel under the Judges. 

VI. The United Kingdom. 

Vn. Hie Divided Kngdom to the Destruction of IsneL 

Vm. The Kingdom of Judah to the Babylonian C^itivit;. 

IX. The Exile of Judah. 

X. The Restoration of Judah. 

COtTBBII n. OLD TIBTAHBHT imEEiTURM 

I. Biblicd Illation — Codes and Coveaanta — Gen»«l 

Laws and Holidays. 
n. The Psalms. 
m. The Wisdom Books. 
IV. The Prophets. 
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COUBBB m. NXW TZSTAiaiNT HttTOBT ASO UTSBATUBB 

a. Th« I>U« of ChilM. 

L The Birth and Eariy Life of Christ. 
n. The Preparation for the Public Ministry of Chriit. 
in. The Judean Ministry. 
IV. The Early Galilean Ministry. 
V. The Later GaUlean Ministry. 
VL The Fmal GaUlean Ministry. 
Vn. The Perean Ministry. 
VnL The Idst Week. 
IX. The Beaunection and Ascension. 

b. L«ading Featarcs of the Four Goipels. 
L The Gospel of Matthew. 

n. The Gospel of Mark. 
m. The Gospel of Luke. 
IV. The Gospd of John. 

c The Bar^ ffittoty id Uie dnach. 
L llie Church in Jerusalem. 
n. Hie Church in Judea, Samaria, and Syria. 
m. The Church in the Gentile Worid — Paul's Three Mission- 

ary Journeys and Journey to Rome. 
IV. Evidences of Paul's Belease, Later Activity, and Execution. 

d. Letdlng PoatnrM of Sarly Christian LitentnTO. 
I. Paul's Letters to Churches. 
n. Paul's Letters to Persons. 
m. General Letters. 
IV. The Book of Revelation. 
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Examination Questionb 

state eiqh bchool boabd of nobth dakota, janu- 
abt 13. 1913. biblical hibtort and literatubb. 
one half unit cbedit 

iAnnear my ten pieitiimi. Time, 180 minvtet) 

1. Draw an outline map of Palestine, locating Ht. Cannd, Ht. 
Piagah, the Dewi Sea, the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan, the KiBhoD. 
Beersheba, Bethlehem, Dan, Jericho, Jerusalem, Samaria. 

2. Briefly state what the following names suggest : Cain, Cana, 
Canaan, Esther, Esdraelon, Goliath, Jeroboam, Josiah, Xehemiah, 
Sharon. 

5. Briefly narrate the diief events connected with the Exodus 
from Egypt. 

4. Briefly tdl the stoi? of Buth. 

6. Describe the "Call of Isaiah." 

6. Briefly recapitulate the chief events of the last week of 
Christ's earthly life. 

?. Briefly recapitulate the <duef events of Paul's second mis- 
sionary journey. 

8. Briefly reca{ntuUte the chief events that occurred during 
Paul's imprisonment at Ctesareo. 

9. Name twenty (20) books of the Old Testament, grouping 
them under proper heads, as historical, poetical, etc. 

10. Name twenty (30) books of the New Testament, properiy 
grouping them. 

11. Write a memory passage from Psalms. (One complete 
Psalm.) 

12. Write a memory passage from the New Testament. (At 
least IW words.) 
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STATE HIGH SCHOOL BOABD OF NOBTH DAKOTA, MAT 
28, 1913. BIBLICAL HISTORY AND UTEBATDBE. ONE 
HALF UNIT CREDIT 

(Antwer any ten ^ue^ions. Time, 180 minvlet) 

1. Draw an outline map of Foleatine, locating by name the 
chief river, the chief salt-water lake, the chief fresh-water lake ; the 
capitals of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the birthfJace of 
Jesus, the early home of Jeaus, also the land of the Philistines, the 
land of Moab, and Damascus. 

2. Who or what were Aanm, Baal, Capernaum, Hebron, 
Jonathan, Nehemiah, Samson, Samuel, Stephen, Timothy? 

S. Briefly discuss the four great periods of Hebrew history. 

4. Briefly tell the story of Joseph and his brothers. 

5. Briefly tell the story of Daniel, making clear his courage 
HTtA faithfulness* 

6. Briefly tell the story which follows the setUng of the Book 

7. Briefly explain Peter's vision at Joppa at the house of Simon, 
and ^qtlain its significance in the history of the eariy church. 

8. Enumerate the chief events recorded in the gospeb concern- 
ing the life of Jesus prior to his first public miracle. 

8. Briefiy teU tlie story of Paul's first missionary journey. 

10. Name thirty books of the Bible, telling whether each is in the 
Old Testament or the New. 

11. Write a memory passage from the Old Testament, selecting 
a passage outside of the Psalms and about 150 words in length. 

12. Write a memory passage from the New Testament, selecting 
a passage outside the gospels and abqut 150 words in length. 
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BTATB BOABD OF SDUCATIOH OF NOBTH DAXOTA, JAN- 
UABT, 1914. BIBUCAL HJ8T0BT AND LITERATOBi:. 
ONX HAU- UNIT CBXDIT 

(Atuwer ang fm quetttaru; Mck hat a waive tf ten per eent. Time, 
180 mJnufM) 

1, Briefly locate eadi of the foUowing, stating ako for what each 
is remembered : Bethd, Bethlehem, Carmel, Gaaa, Hebron, Jericho, 
Kiahon. Nebo, Samaria, Tyre. 

2. Briefly state vhat each of the fcAowing men and women 
did to entitle them to ranembrance: Athaliah, Deborah, Esau, 
Esther, Jeroboam, Jecebd, Josiah, Ndiemiah, Bachel, Sennacherib. 

8. Briefly describe the chief events in the life of Moses. 

4. Name and briefly discuss five men who were prominent in 
Isrsd during the so-caUed period of the Judges. 

5. Name and briefly describe five impwtaat events in the life 
of David. 

6. How are the books in the CHd Testament grouped? Name 
20 books, assigning each to the proper group. 

7. Quote from memory a passage from the (Md Testament at 
least lAO words in length. 

8. Briefly deKribe the chief events in Christ's life during the 
third period (period of growing popularity). 

9. Name six of the disciples chosen by Christ, and in regard to 
each of those named mention some interesting historical fact. 

10. Briefly review the chief events in the history of the eariy 
church from the Day of Pentecost to the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus. 

11. Briefly review the chief events in the life of Paul from the 
time he was arrested in Jerusalem until he reached Rome. 

12. Quote from memory a passage from the New Testament, at 
least ItfO words in length. 
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STATE BOABO OF EDUCATION OF NORTH DAKOTA, JXTNE, 
1914. BIBUCAL HISTOBT AND LITEBATUBB. ONE 
BAI^ UNIT CBEDIT 

{Atuwar any fan quetHoat; each hat a talus tf ten per eenL Time, 
180 minvtet) 

1. Dnw an outline map Olustrating Old Testament geography, 
locating the following : Bethd, Cannel, Esdraelon, Gaza, Hebron, 
Jericho, Jerusalem, the Jordan, Moat>, Xebo. 

S. Draw a similar map iUustrating New Testament gec^raphy, 
locating the following : Ctesarea, Capernaum, Damascus, Hermon, 
and Nazareth. 

5. Briefly expliun who each erf the following was: Apollos, 
Bamabaa, John the Baptist, John tlie Disciple, Luke, Mark, Philip, 
Slaa, Stei^en, and Timotliy. 

4. Name tat important men mentioned in the Old Testament 
and explain why each of these is noted. 

B. Name ten important women mentioned in the Bible and 
explain why each is noted. 

6. Briefly tdl the story of the early life of Jacob, indudlng his 
quarrel with his brother and the drcmnstances o{ his marriage. 

7. Briefly tell the story presented in the Book of Job. 

8. Name ten parables spoken by Jesus, briefly stating what 
eachteadiea. 

9. Name and briefly describe ten miracles ascribed to Jesus. 

10. Give an account of Paul's flrst missionary journey, mention- 
ing different places visited and the chief events which occurred. 

11. Name forty books in the Bible, ascribing each to its premier 
position. 

IS. Write « memory passage from the BiUe, at least ISO words 
intengtli. 
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BTATB BOABD OF EDUCATION OV NOBTH DAKOTA, JtTNE, 
1915. BIBUCAI, HI8TOBT AND UTEBATUBE. ONE 
HAIf ONIT CREDIT 

(Atutoer any bn quMttotu; taek htu a taive cf ten per cenL Time, 
ISO minute*) 

1. Draw an outline mqt of Palestine, nsming and looting t>7 the 
number the scene of each of the ft^owiog events : 

(1) The death of Moms. 

(2) The eaH? home of David. 
(S) Sdonwm'a capital. 

(4) The capital of the Idngdcnn of brad. 

(5) Elijah's contest with the pn^hets of Baal. 

(6) The city in which Jesus grew to manhood. 

(7) The river in which Jesus wsa baptized. 

(8) The sea on which he stilled the storm. 

(S) The dty near which Paul saw the vision which changed his 
life. 

(10) The dty in which Paul was imprisoned for three years. 

2. Tdl the stories of the boyhood experiences of the four fol- 
lowing: Jacob, Joseph, Samud, David. Confine your accounts to 
the boyhood experiences. 

S. Briefly tell the stories of the four following women : Jad, 
Ruth, Jezebel, Esther. 

4. TeU the story of the Book of Job. 

5. Tdl the story of the Book of Jonah. 

6. Write a memory passage from the Old Testament, at least 
lAO wOTds in length. 

7. Describe the five following events in the life of Jesus : (I) his 
visit to the temple when twdve years old ; (2) his bapUsm ; (3) his 
t«nptati(Mi ; (4) his transfiguration ; (S) his triumphal entry. 

8. Mention ten noteworthy places visited by Paul on his mis- 
sionary journeys, telling briefly on which trip he visited the jiUux and 
what happened there. 

, 9. What connection with the lite and w(^ erf Paul did each of 
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the following men have: Agrippa, Bamabaa, Felix, Featua, John, 
Mark, Luke, Peter, Silas, Stephen, Timothy? 

10. Name and classify twenty books in the Old Testament and 
twenty books in the New Teatamrait. 

11. Write a memory passage from the New Testament, at least 
150 words in length. 

12. Explain the BibUcal allusion in each ot the following quota- 
tions: 

(1) "He, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand. 
And heard great Babylon's doom pronounced by Heaven's 
command." — Burhb. 
(S) "I held it better men should perish one by one 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua's 
Sun at Ajalon." — Tenkysoh. 

(3) "The airy hand ccmfusion wrought. 

Wrote 'Mene, mene,' and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought." — Tenktson. 

(4) "Lasarus left his chamel cave 

And home to Mary's house returned." — Tbnktbom. 

(5) "He changes the self-satisfied Pharisee into the broken-hearted, 

self-abased Publican." — N&WUan. 

(6) "Known voices are as David's harp 

Bewitching Saul's oppressive woes." — Fabbb. 
(7-8) "Nor did Israd escape 

Tlie infection, when th^ borrowed gcdd composed 

Tlie calf in Oreb ; and the rdiel king 

Doubled tliat sin in Bethel and in Dao." — Milton. 

(9) "On him baptized 

Heaven opoied, and m likeness of a dove 
The spirit descended." — MnooN. 

(10) "So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted hi^t 

lliTough the ieat might <rf Him that walked the waves." 
— Milton. 
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STATE BOABO OF EDUCATION OF NOBTH DAKOTA, JUNE, 
1916. BIBLICAL HI8TOBT AND UTEBATUBI. ONE 
HALF UNIT CBKDIT 

(Afutcer any ten quetSoiu; each haa a valve t^ ten ptr emt Time, 
180 minute*) 

I, Explain the relation of Palestine to tlie other looda mea- 
tioned in the CHd Testament Draw an outUae map (rf the whole 
r^on. 

i. Name ten (10) prominent men of the CNd Testament who 
lived before the time of David and eiplain why each is noted. 

8. Name ten (10) prominent men of the (Nd Testament who 
lived afl«r the time of David and explain why each ia noted. 

4. Name ten (10) women mentiimed in the (Md Testament and 
^>lain why each is noted. 

ff. Name two (2) books of the Pentateoch, six (0) historical 
books, three (S) poetkal books, three (S) major pn^hets, and six 
(6) minor prophets. 

6. Write from memory one of the Psalms. 

T. Name ten (10) prominent men of the New Testameot and 
^>lain why each is noted. 

8. Give an account of five (5) parables spoken by Jesus. 

9. Give an account of five (S) wonderful works performed by 
Jesus. 

10. Discuss the work of the Apostle Paul at Athens, Corinth, 
the Island c4 Cyprus, Ephesus, and Philippi. When did he visit 
each place? To which did he write epistles? 

11. Write a memory passage from the New Testament, at least 
150 w(mi1b long. 

le. Explun theBiblical alludonin eachof the following quotations : 
(1) "Marked even as Cain." — Tbnntsok. 

(4) "A heart as rough as Esau's hand." — Tknntbow. 

(5) "Gosh thyself, priest, and honor thy brute Baal." 

— Tenhtbon. 
(4) "If to be fat is to be hated, then Pharaidi's lean kine are to 
be loved." — SBAKSBPMAiug. 
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(5) "As ragged as Lazarus when the glutton doga licked his 

■ores." — SEAKXSFSAItS. 

(0) "There was a firebrand at each fox's tail 

Unleashed in the cornfield." — BsowNiKa. 
<7) "Fan- as Ruth in the old Hebrew paatoral." — WHimsR. 

(8) "To Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham." — WmmsR. 

(9) "He preached to all men everywhere 

The gospel of the Golden Rule." — Lonqfellow. 
(10) "Samson stark at Dagon's knee 

Gropes for columns strong as he." — Emsbson. 

QUESTIONS USED AT GRBEI.Err, COIrf>RADO, FOR BULE 
STUDT CBEDIT IN THE STATE TBACHERS' COLLEGE, 

MAT 35, 1913 

IHrectiona to Teaekers Cjf the dataet 

You are ^cpected to read and grade the patera. Judge the papers 
as a whole. Bead for evidences of scJudarship and intelligent grasp, 
rather than for flaws or tedmical minutite. The amount of ground 
that it is reasonable to aq)ect your pupils to cover in this writtoi ex- 
ercise must be judged not in advance, but rather on the basis of what 
those who employ their time well actually accomplish. Papers are 
to be marked S (satisfactory) or the word "Unsatisfactory" written 
across the back of the paper. When graded by the teacher, they are 
to be delivered to Dr. Irving E. Miller, of the College. 

Directiotu to StuderUi 
Answer, if possible, from three to five questions. Choose these 
questions from at least two groups. Write according to the stand- 
ards of composition that prevail in classes in English. Organize 
your answers in such a way that they will be complete and unified 
within the space which you can afford to give them in your limited 
time. You may begin with any question you choose. Do not 
waste any time copying the question ; identify it by indicating the 
number. 
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Oroup 1 

1. What do 70U undenUnd by the word "BiUe"P Explain 
the sigDificaiice of the temu "CHd Testament" and "New Testa- 
meot." On what basu is this division into two parts made? What 
is the "Apocrypha," which ia found in some editions of the Bible? 

i. Classify the content of the Bible from the litoary point of 
view. Illustrate your answer by specifying some book, books, or 
parts of books of the Bible that fall under each literary tona. 

S. Explain briefly (a sentence or two) ten of the following t«nns : 
Eden, Pentateuch, Covenant, Patriarch, the Exodus, Decalogue, 
Theocracy, Monotheism, the Exile, the Restoration, FubUcan. 
Fharioee, Sadducee, Pentecost, Dispersion, Epistle, Apocalypse. 

Group // 

4. Name four different periods io the histcwy of the Children 
of Israel. Name one man prominently identified with each period 
and discuss briefly his significance in the life of that period. 

5. How was the tendency to idolatry among the Hebrews finally 
overcome? 

6. ConqMre and discuss the apedSc functions oi the priests 
and the prophets ia the rdigious and moral life of the Hebrew 
pec^le. 

7. DiscuBS ideals and standards of home life and child train- 
ing amiMig the Hebrews. 

Group III 

8. What do you understand by Biblical canonics P Tell some- 
thing of the Cantm of the Old Testament. 

9. What ia meant by "Higher Criticism"? Tdl sometlung oi 
its problems. 

10. Discuss the place (A the Bible in the gcaietal culture of the m- 
dividual. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
APBIL 14, 1912 

1. Vihat is the meuung of the phrase "The Caaon of the Kew 
Testament" ? 

9. Distinguish between a "provisional canon" and the "final 
canon." 

8. Upon what principle were books admitted to the "final 
cautm"? About what time was the "final canon" determined? 

4. In what way were the different parts of the New Testament 
preserved, and how were they first brought together ? 

5. If the Cancm of the New Testament can be arranged into four 
different groups of writings in some systematic way, arrange the 
writings so. 

6. What is meant by the "Process of DiacriminatJon " as used 
in the Encydopiedia Britannica article F 

7. What influence had Justin Martyr in bringing together the 
New Testament books ? 

8. What was the probable beginning of the use of the New Testa- 
ment books P 

9. What brought about the settlement of the Canon that lasted 
ten centuries ? 

10. What questions have arisen in modem times about the 
Canon of the New Testament ? How are they generally answered P 

11. To what extent is credit due to the Catholic Church for the 
preservation of Uie New Testament writings ? 

IS. In what particulars do the various Christian churches of 
to-day agree in regard to the Canon of the New Testament 7 

FINAL EXAMINATION IN THE HIQH SCHOOIA OF 
COLORADO IN JUNE, 1915 

HBBOni AND TiBADBBB OF IsaUIL 

(Time, not over too hour*. Anatoer anj/ ten qf the fifteen) 

1. Name in order, and classify in groups, the books of the Old 
Testam^t. 
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Z. State the quud divisioiu of Hdirew hiator;, and nune a 
nuui prominent in eadi period. 

8. Of what interest to ui of to-day is a knowledge of tlie history 
of the Hebrew people? 

4. In what part ot the worid was Hebrew history located? 
What ancient peoples occupied that re^on ? What modem coun- 
tries occupy it? 

ff. Why is Abraham called "The Pioneer"? From which of 
Noah's sons was he descended? Where was his eariy home? 
What journey did he undertake? Why? CKve your estimate of 
his character. 

8. Who was Isaac ? Esau ? Jacob ? Joseph ? How many sons 
had Jacob 7 Why did they go into Egypt to live ? 

7. Who was Moses? Tell of his infancy — his life as a prince 
— a tragedy that caused exile — the three great periods in his life. 

8. TeU brieSy the story of Buth and Naomi. 

9. WhowasSamud? Saul? David? Sdomon? 

10. What caused the division into the two IdDgdoms, Israel and 
Judah ? Who was the first king in each and what cities were thdr 
capitabF 

11. Name four prophets whom we have studied. What was a 
prophet? What great service was rendered by the prophets of 
Isrod and Judah? 

18. When and by whom were the "ten tribes" of Isnd con- 
quoed? The people of Judah? 

IS. How long were the people of Judah in captivify? Where? 
What had Cyrus to do with their return to Jeniaalem? Exra? 
Nehemiah? 

14. What was the great work of Judas, "the Jewish ctnqueror" ? 
What was the great mismon and message of John, "the last prophet 
of the old dispensation"? 

15. What are some of the great lessons to be learned from a study 
of Hebrew history? What benefit have you derived from the 
study? 
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FINAL EXAMINATION IN THE BIOB BCHOOIB OF 
COLORADO IN JUNE, 1919 

Thb FeiBSDa and Followebb ot Jbsus — Thb Lies and 
Ladobb of Jbbub 

{Time, not (»er too haurt. Anmier any lejfqfthe fifteen) 

1. Locate Palestine; name three of its main divi^ons, three 
important cities or towns, a noted river, tmd two seas. 

8. Under what dvil government was Palestine when Jesus was 
bom? Under what religious control ? Who was C«sar Augustus? 
Herod the tetrarch ? Herod the king ? Pontius Pilate ? Annas and 
Caiaphas ? 

S. From what sources do we derive our knowledge of the life of 
Jesus, his followers, and his work ? Name the first five books of the 
New Testament. What do they contain ? 

*. Who was John the Baptist? Whysocalled? Whatwashis 
great mission to the worid ? How was his work related to that of 
Jesus ? What was the result of his preaching ? 

5. Tdl of the choosing of the Twelve, — the kind of men they 
were, — their names (as many as you can), — their work, — and 
Jesus' plan or method in training them. 

6. What disdples are sometimes called "the favored three"? 
Why? What two were brokers? What four were fishermen? 
What one was a tax-collector? 

7. Give a brief but comprehensive account of the life and career 
of Paul. 

8. In what different ways did Jesus seek to do good to the 
pec^e about him? Give illustrations. 

9. What is a parable ? Why did Jeaus use parables so much ? 
Outlinethe'Tarableof the Sower and the Seed" (or any other par- 
able with which you are familiar) and tell what lesson it teaches. 

10. What is the "Golden Rule"? Repeat it. What would be 
the effect of it^ universal application ? 

11. Where was Bethany? What dear friends of Jesus lived 
there? What woud^ful thing did Jesus do for them? 
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M. Tdl Bometliing fully of on« ot the following, showing iU rdi- 
gioiu lesson: (I) The Tnnafiguntion, or (S) the story of "The 
Good Sunarit«&," or (8) the Rich Young Ruler. 

IS. Who opposed Jesus in his work ? Why 7 What com|duiit 
did they make when he said, "Son, thy sins be forgiven thee"? 
When his diaciiJeB picked a few heads of grsin one Sabbath day? 
How bittw did their opposition finally becotne ? 

14. Tdl of the closing events of the eartlily life of Jeeua, impw- 
tant events that followed, and what his life and teachings have meant 
to the world, — and to you. 

15. How far do you think the teachings of Jesus have permeated 
the churdi of to-day? How tar society? How far business? 
How far ought they ? 

INDIANA HIGH SCHOOUS, MARCH 11, 1916 

Qcssnom on Pabt I 
(CHd Testammt) 
1. Describe briefly Palestine as to location, siEe, and its phydcal 



S. State in a few words Palestine's rdUtion to the other lands 
that surround it. 

5. What are the four great periods of Hebrew history befwe 
Christ? 

4. Name four great Old Testament narratives recorded in the 
Book of Genesis. Relate in some detail one of these. 

ff. For what are these great heroes and heroines famous in (Nd 
Testament history: Abraham, Moses, Gideon, Samson. David, 
EUjah, Solomwi, Joseph, Miriam, Sarah, Aaron, Isaac, Deborah. 
Noah, and Rebecca ? 

6. Define, in their Old Testament meaning, these terms : Pass- 
over, Exodus, Migration, The Plagues, The ^mdemess. Tabernacle. 
Covenant, I^mised I^uid, Ten Commandments, The Hood. 

7. Quote two meoiOTy passages from the Old Testament. 

8. (a) Name the five books of the Pentateuch in their Biblical 
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<nder. (b) Name three Poeticia Books of the Old Testament 
(e) Name four Hbtorical Books. 

9. (a) Underscore with one line the major prophets and with 
two hues the minor pn^hets in this list: Daniel, Hagg^, Joel, 
Isaiah, Amoa. Malachi, Jonah, Ezddel, Hosea, Jeremiah, Obadiah. 
(b) Why are some prophets called major aod others minor P 

10. What Bible stories are connected with the following places : 
The Garden of Eden, Mt Ararat, the Red Sea, ML Knai, the 
Land of Midiao, Ur of the Chaldees ? 

QniBTioNB ON Fast II 
(Old Testament) 

1. What was the substance of God's promise to Abraham? 
Where was Abraham's old home? What was the name of the 
oountiy to which God called him ? 

2. <^ve some description of the physical nature of Palestine. 
Make a rough sketch of its shape, etc., mountains, and chief river. 

8. TeD briefly the story of the flood. Who were Noah's sons ? 
What races did each establish 7 

4. In your study of Old Testament diaracten, who did you learn 
was the dreamer, the murderer, the law-giver, the founder of a 
nation? 

9. Give in some detafl the deeds of four of the great Old Testa- 
ment characters named in this list : Abraham, Moses, Ruth, Samud, 
Saul, David, Solomon, Elijah, Nehemiab, Esther, Isuah, and Daniel. 

9. Quote in full two memory passages you have flustered in 
your study. Indicate in what Biblical books they are found. 

7. Name the Historical Books and the minor prophets in their 
order. 

8. Deflne these terms : The Bible, Old Testament, Pentateuch, 
Poetical Books, Major Prophets, Deuteronomy, Geneda, Priest, 
Prophet, Ark of the Covenant. 

9. Give a brief outline of Hebrew history before Christ. 

10. Locate these characters in Old Testament history: Lot, 
Aaroo, Joshua, Ruth, Samuel, Gideon, Samson, David, Absalom, 
Elijah. 
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QmBBnom on Pabt III 

(New ToUment) 

1. N«nw the political divimooa of Pftleatinc in Chri§t'> time. 
9. Name tlie four goapd writers, and tdl liow one writer may 
differ from anotlier in hia narratiTe of Christ's life. 
S. Give a bri^ outline of the periods of Christ's lite. 

4. Give two of the memory passages you committed. 

5. What are the five divisions into which the twenty-Kven 
books of the New Testament fall ? 

6. Name tlie Epistles to the special churches. Name the general 
Epittlea. 

T. In the first period of Christ's life, describe these important 
evoita: (a) Birth of Christ ; (b) Flight into Egypt ; (c) Return 
toNasareth; (if) B^tiam ot Jesus ; (a) Temptation of Jesus. 

8. Connect certain events in Christ's life with these places: 
Bethldtem, Nazareth, Egypt, Cona in Galilee, the river Jordan. 
Bethany, Jerusalem, Gethsemane. 

9, Tell the story of two miracles performed by Jesus. 

10. Name the twelve apostles. What three stood closest to 
Jesus P 

Qdibtions on Past IV 
(New Testament) 
1. In the study of the history of the early church t^ of its 
eariy progress at Jerusalem following the great Day of Pentecost. 

i. Tell ot the work of Philip ; of the conversion of Saul ; of 
Peter's vision at Joppa, and of the spread ot the Gospel to Antioch. 

5. Trace the steps ot Paul on his first missionary journey. 
Who accompanied him on this first journey ? 

4. TeU something ot Paul's seccmd aod third missionary 
journeys and their effects. 

6. What can you say of Paul's last da^ in Borne ? 
6. ' Quote two memory passages of this section. 

7. What are the Biographical Books ot the New Testament f 
the Historical? the Prophetic? 
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8. Locate iliese places and persons in their connecdon with the 
history of the Early Church: Ananias and Sapphira, Stephen, 
CoTDelius, Antioch, Tarsus, Damascus, Macedonia, Timothy, 
Agrippa. 

9. Tell something of Paul's arrest in Jerusalem and his appeal 
to C«sar. 

10. Name in order the Epistles to special churches or persons. 

INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS, MAT 13, 1916 

QUISTIONS ON Pabt I 

(Old Testament) 

(Any ten, but itidvde Vie 8th question in the ten) 

1. (a) TeD tJie story ot David and Goliath. (6) Who was 

David's closest friend? (c) Who succeeded David as king? 

i. Connect these names with their Biblical setting: Eaau, 
Boaz, Jonathan, Deborah, Gideon. 

S. For what are these Biblical places not«d : Gilbos, Mt. Car- 
mel, Sinu, Mt. Ararat, the Cave of Adullam, the river Kishon 7 

4. (a) Name the three great kings of united Israd. (b) Name 
three kings of northern Israel and two of Judah. 

5. Locate tm a rough outline nu^ of Palestine the following : 
The riv^ Jofdan, Jerusalem, Mt. Carmel, Jericho, Judah, Samaria, 
the Dead Sea. 

9. Name three major prophets and five minor prophets. What 
was the most important work of a prophet ? 

7. Tell briefly the story of Euth or the story of Esther. 

8. Give your favorite memory passage in full. 

9. Make a rough outline map of Palestine and indicate its im- 
portant geographical divisions. 

10. Recount some of the eaq>eriencea of the Children of Israel 
during their journey through the Wilderness. 

11. Relate briefly one of your favorite Biblical stories, not 
mentJoned above. 

li. Name some interesting event in the life of Moses, of Jacob, 
of Samud, of Barak, ot Saul, of Jodiua, of StJomon. 
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QUSBTK>NB ON PaST II 

«Xd Testament) 
(Ang ten, but tnduiie the 9th in the ten) 

I, (a) Tdl hov Nofth and his famfly were aaved during the 
flood. (6) What was the cause of the flood? (c) How long did 
it laatP id) Tell bow Noah knew that the waters had abated. 
What was God's promise to Noah and what sign did God give Noah 
that this promise would be fulfilled P 

i. (a) Tell about Abraham's call and migration, (b) What 
was the greatest trial of Abraham's faith ? Result ? 

5. Compare and contrast the following characten (select 
any three groups) : (a) Lot and Abraham ; (6) Saul and David ; 
(c) Samuel and Samson; (d) Ruth sod EsUier; (e) Moses and 
David ; (/) Jacob and Esau. 

4. (a) Why did Jos^h's brothers hate him 7 (b) What did they 
do with him P (c) What story did they tell th«r father P (d) How 
did Jacob receive the news? (a) Give three incidents in Joseph's 
life in Egypt. 

6. (a) Give three incidents that occurred during Israel's trip 
through the Wildemess. (6) How long were they in the Wilder- 
ness? (e) Who was their leader? (d) What were some of his 
duties as leadffl'P (e) Who was his successor? 

6. Name five judges of Israel. How were they chosen ? For 
what purpose ? 

7. Who was tlie first king of Israel ? Of which tribe of Israel 
was he? Why did Israel want a king? What marked diSerence 
was there between Saul and Jonathan P How were they related P 

8. (a) Who was Solomon? (b) What was his first work as 
king? (e) Where was the temple? What is on the site now? 
id) What became of Solomon's temple P (e) Give three character- 
istics (rf Solomon's rule. 

9. Write one memory passage cm Part II in full. 

10. Describe briefly the life and work of Elijah and of Elisha. 

11. Make a mxp of Palestine showing : The Jordan River, the 
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Ffaun oi EBdndon, the Sea of Galilee, Mt. LebancMi, ML Tabor, 
Jenualem. Sam&ria, Shiloh, and BetUehem. 

IS. (a) Tdl the story of the giving of the Ten Conunandmenta. 
{b) Write htitd charactef sketches of Ruth, Esther, and Samud. 

QCXSTIOKTB OH FaBT HI 

(New Testament) 
{Any ten, but include the 9tk in the ten) 

1. Tdl how each of the politictd divisions of Palestine was 
governed during the life of Christ. 

S. (a) Who were the authors of the "synoptJc gospels"? 
(6) What other writer tells the story of Christ's life and in what 
respect does he differ from the "synoptic gospels" t 

S. Tell brieSy the story of Christ's life up to the last week. 

4. Tell brieSy the events of the last week, beginning with the 
triumphid entry into Jerusalem and including the Besurrection. 

5. (a) Tell the story of one miracle performed by Jesus. (b)Tell 
the story of one parable spoken by Jesus. 

6. (^ve a brief account ot Jesus' baptism; his temptation; 
his transfiguration. 

7. With what events do you connect these places : Mt. Her- 
mon, Cana in Golilee, Bethlehem, Gethsemone, Nazareth ? 

S. (a) Wliat connection had these persons with Christ : John 
the Bap&t, John, Peter, Matthew, Thomas, Judas Iscariot, Laza- 
rus, Martha, Herod the Great, Pontius Pilate? (6) How did Peter 
rank in prominence among the other disciples of Jesus ? 

9. Quot« one memory passage of Fart HI in full. 

10. Nome the five divisions of the New Testament and the books 
included in each. 

11. Tell the story of Jesus' birth and the flight into Egypt. 

12. Describe the final trials of Jesus before his crucifixion. 
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Quwgnotn ott Past IV 

(New Testament) 
[Any tat, frid intAvde OuSQiinAt l«n) 

1. Nunc three men wlio were active in the progress <rf the 
Church at Jenualem and tell something of their work. 

2. Name three toko who carried the Goapd to the Gentiles and 
tell how they did it. 

8. Name seven cities visited by Paul on his missionary journeys. 

4. Tdl something of the treatment received by the disdi^es 
after th^ acceptance of Christ. 

5. ^Vhy was there a great council held at Jerusalem, and what 
was its effect ? 

6. Tdl briefly the story of Paul's life. 

7. In what way were these people connected with the history 
of the early church : Stephen, Philip, Cornelius, Dorcas, Timothy, 
Fdix, Ananias and Sapphira, and the Philippi&n jailer? 

8. Quote one memory passage of Part IV in fuU. 

9. Name the supposed authors of ten boc^ of the New Testa- 
ment. 

10. For what purpose was each of these divisions of the New 
Testament written : (a) The Goepek ; (6) the Acts of the Apostles ; 
(c) the Pauline Epistles? 

11. Describe briefly these events : (a) The ministry of John the 
Baptist; (b) the baptism of Jesus; (e) tlie triumphid entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem. 

12. Relate briefly two weU-known miracles of Jesus and name 
four famous parables of Jesus. 

SPOKANE, WASBINOTON, UAT 15, 1915 

(dd TeaUment) 
{Aiuwer ten quatiotu. Time, 90 minvtet) 
I. Draw an outline map of Palestine, showing seas, rivers, im- 
portattt cities, and trade routes. 

i. Name three of the most prominent persons in ^l»ew his- 
tory before tbe entrance ctf Israel into Canaan. 
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S. How are the Old Testament books grouped? Name tlie 
books of the second division. 

4. Outline the events associated with David's cry, "0, my sod 
Absalom 1 My son, my son Absalom I Would to God I had died 
for thee, Absalom, my son, my son I" 

5. Stat« briefly what you know about the following ten men and 
women: Aaron, Danid, Deborah, Esau, Esther, Gidetm, Isaac, 
Jonathan, Joaah, and Rachel. 

6. Write the First Psalm. 

7. Tell the story of Euth. 

8. Give a brief account of the life of Moses. 

9. After the death of what king was Israel divided, and who 
were the first kings to rule over the divided kingdom 7 

10. Describe briefly the chief events in the life of Elijah. 

11. Why is a knowledge of the English Bible necessary for general 
culture? 

12. CHve the ten conunandmenta. 



(New Testament) 
(AtiMxrfite fuestiont. Time, 90 mmuUt) 

1. Enumerate the chief events recorded in the gospels concero- 
mg the life of Jesus prior to his first pubUc miracle. 

i. Write a memory passage from the Kew Testament, select- 
ing a passage outside the gospels and about ISO words in length. 

3. Briefly recapitulate the chief events of the last week of 
Christ's earthly life. 

4. lodicate carefully the use that has been made of the I^st 
SuppCT in ^glish literature. 

5. Name twenty (20) books of the New Testament, properly 
grouping them. 

6. Name six of the disciples chosen by Christ, and in regard to 
each of those named, mention some interesting historical fact 

7. Briefly review the chief events in the history of the eariy 
diuich from the Day of Pentecost to the converaon of Saul of 
Tanus. 
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aPiXKAXK HIGH SCHOOLS. EXAIONATIONB ON STUABUa 
OF BIBLB 8TUDT, MAT 20, 1910 



{Time, 90 minvta) 

1. Give the CNd Testament story of the origm of languages. 

2. hbntion the Old Testament books that are dassed under the 
fcdlowing Utemiy forms: (a) Drama, {b) Poetiy, (c) History. 
(cO Novel, («) ligU treatise. 

S. Mention an important incident connected with each of the 
fcdlowing: (a) Goshen, (6) I«ban, (c) Cain, (d) Samud, (e) Sinai. 
(f) Jephthah, (s) Athaliah, (A) Ajalon, (0 Mt Nebo, (ji Jeridio. 

4. (a) Mention three CHd Testament stories in which animals 
[day an important part. 

(b) Give the authors and titles of two weU-known English poems 
that are based on Old Testament narratives. 

(e) Explain the meaning of the nunbow. 

(d) What protest did Danid and his friends make against the 
food that was ^ven them 7 Why ? 

5. Tell the story of Xaboth's vineyard. 

6. Write a brief biography of David. 

7. (a) To what was Jacob's name changed and what was the 
occasifMiP 

{b) How was Kaaman healed 7 

(c) How did Gideon choose his army ? 

(<f) What was the cause of the division of the kingdom ? 
S. (a) How did ^sera meet his death P 
(6) How did Saul die? 

(e) How did Esther frustrate the plot against her people F 

(d) About what is the elevation of Mt. Ararat? 

9. Who captured Jerusalem and what did be do with the city, 
the king, and the people 7 

10. Complete any five of the following sentences : 

(o) "Hcmor thy father and thy mother that — " 

(b) " And thou shalt bind than for a sign upiw thine hand and — " 
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(e) "Therefore th« ungodly shall not stand In the judgment 
nor — " 

(<0 "Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me — " 

(e) "God is our refuge and strength — " 

(f) "The Lord is merciful and gracious — " 

(j) "Happy is the man that findeth wisdom and — " 

(A) "But tley that wait upon the Lord shall — " 

(i) " And onto man he said. Behold the fear of the Lord that is — " 

(j) "For my thoughts are not your thoughts, ndther — " 

(New Testament) 
{Anaton- eight questimu. Time, 90 minutes) 

1. Draw s map showing the political divisions of Palestine in 
the time of Christ. 

i. Name the divisions of the books of the New Testament and 
the number of each. Which book do you like best ? Why ? 

3. Nome five of the miracles of Jesus and five of his parables. 

4. Write from memory the Beatitudes. 

5. Tell what you know of the following : Pentecost, Stephen, 
Joppa, Damascus, Sapphira, Comdius, Crete, Gethsemane, Iiozarus, 
Cana. 

6. Write not less than 60 nor more than 100 words about Peter. 

7. (a) Give an outline of the life of Paul. (6) Name three 
churches established by him, and three addresses given by him. 

8. In what business were the following engaged ; Peter, Paul, 
John, Luke, Zebedee, Matthew, Timothy? 

9. (a) Name the periods in the life of Christ. (6) Name the 
principal locaUty connected with each. Name two events in each 
period. 

10. When was the diurch established among the Jews f among 
the Gentiles? in Europe? Mention the chief actor in each event. 
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125, 126, 218. 

Certificates of qualification, 119, 121, 
220. 

Certificates of approval, 120. 

College credit tor outside Bible 
study, reasons for, 04. 05. 

CoItHwlo plan, 23, 24, 34, 58, 72-84, 
86. 153, 154. 186, 172, 187, 193, 
199, 203. 213, 218; Committee in 
charge of, 78; Contrasted with 
North Dakota plan, 80; Outline 
of course, 76. 76; Questions on 
examinations, 79. 299-302 ; Reso- 
lutions of State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, 74 ; Besults of examinations, 
78, 79; Suggestions for teaching 
course, 77; Syllabus, 75, 76, 77, 
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isa, HS-MO; Teuhtn' hud- 

bM^77.8S,M8. 
Odumbim Dutrict U, IH. 
OwDcctkut, 10S. 
CoDititutioiM] difficuttiet, qucttion 

of, ISS, 191, lOS, 193. 
CoiMtnictiv« Seriea, W, 23, S8. 102, 

IDS. IM. ISB. 
CaSperSition between aUte bcIunJb 

and church schools, 1-11, 21, 74, 

lar, 148, lee, iss. iso, 191. 192. 

203, 21s, 224, 225. 
Coundl of moral and teligioiu edu- 

catiMl,211, 212,21A. 
Counes, content of. 22, 42, 47-49, 

6S, OS, 69, 75. 76, 80, 8«, 102, 118, 

128, 132, 143, 108. 163, 178. 207. 

210, 222. 223, 22S. Sit Syllabi. 
Credit for outdde study, 12-19, 16S, 

214. 
Credit for outside Bible study, 19 

tt t«q. ; Outline of the plan. 22-28. 
Credit, aniouDt of, tor outside Bible 

study. 46, 70, 7A, 37, 91, ftS, 101, 

103, 106. 107, 109, 110, 111, 113, 

114, 118, 126. 128. 129, 130, 134, 

136, 137, 138, 143. 146. 1fi7, 158. 

161. 183. 212. 
Credit without examination, 22. 24, 

9«, 110, 13% 167, 170. 
Credit for Bible study, an incentive, 

38.37. 

Denominational bterest in plan, 150, 

174, 184-186. 
DifficultJea involved, 161, 187-204. 
Director of religious educatiim, 212, 



Educational and relif^ns organ- 
iiations, action of. Set ActioD of 
educational and religious organ- 



Efficiency at Sunday schocJs, 80-33. 
112, vaateq. 

Elementary education, plan q>plied 
in, ««. 166-175. 176, 212. 220. 

Equipment for effective Bible instruc- 
tion, 32, 110. 201. 212. 

Elzaniiiutitm questions fm Bible 
study credit: North Dakota, 290- 
297; Colorado, 297-302; Indi- 
ana, S02-90B; Spokane, 808-311. 

Examination questiMW, bow pre- 
pared. 25, 26, 59. 61, 78, 86, 103. 
106, 111, 113. 125. 144, 148, 157, 
158, 159. 163, 177, 196, 217. 

Examinations, how conducted, 25, 
26. 59. «1, 70, 79, 87, 104. 105. lOfl, 
111. 124, 130, 135. 143. 144, 157, 
158, 159, 163, 217. 

Examinations, quesUon of thdr 
value, 203. 

EiaminatJODS, results on : Colorado, 
78. 80; North Dakota, 70, 71, 
194; Indiana, 88. 89; Washing- 
ton, 131. 

Existing organizations utilised, 1S1, 
222. 

Expense not generally bwoe by 
sUte, 23, 27, 71, 79, 83, 84, 86, 87, 
111. 122, 127, 133, 148, 183, 198. 
109. 

Florida, 164. 

Forward, Rev. De Witt D., 43, 44, 
51, 52, 153, 187. 

Gary plan, II, 12, 32. 

Gradol series. See International 

Sunday School Lessons. 
Gredey plan, 43-S4. 66, 72, 73, 74, 

75. 77, 187, 198. 209, 220; Com- 

mendatJODS tA, 51-54; Course of 

study. 47-49; Details of, 46-47; 

Genesis of. 43-45; Purpose of. 

51; Significant results. 50. 52; 

Students enrolled, 50. 
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BArmonizBtJon at religious interesto, 

38, 39, 72, lOS-iaS. 
Higlier education, plan applied in, 

41-65, ITS, 176, aao. 

Idaho, 134-136; Lewiston. 2% S6, 
135-137, ei4, 221. 

QliiioiB, 95-97, 224; Paris, 95-97, 
186, 196; Bockfoid, 97. 

Indiana, 28, SS. 84, 85-90, 151. 187, 
189. IBS, 196. 198. 21S; Board of 
Control, 86 ; Examination ques- 
tions, 25, 86, 302-308; Examina- 
tions, 66, 87, 86, 89; Outline of 
course, 85, 60; Places where plan 
b in operatioD, 88, 89, 90; Regu- 
lations conoeming examinations, 
67 ; Besolution of State Board of 
Education, 85, SO; Syllabus, 85. 

International Sunday Schtml Asso- 
dation. 32, SS, 182-184, 223. 

International Sunday School Les- 
sons, 22, 23, 29, 31, 70, 80, 92, 93, 
10^ 113, 131, 136, 138, 147, 149, 
I», 162, 160, 173, 178, 222. 

Iowa, 41-43, 108-112; Corning, 108, 
109; Dea Moines, 26, 108, 100; 
Indiutota, 109; Report of Com- 
mittee to State Teadwra' Associa- 
tion, 110-112, 225; Univeiaty of 
Iowa, 41-48. 

Kansaa. 109-108, I1T-I27, 218 
Abilene, 107; Hiawatha, 108 
Newton, 19, 107; CHathe, 25, 106 
Solina, 19, 24, 25, 84, 105, 106, 
215, 221 ; Tupeka, 19, 24, 25, 34, 
103-104. 18B, 197, 215. 

Kentucky, 164. 

Legal difGculties, question of, 187. 



MicMgan, Grand lUpida, 19, 26, 

112. 113. 106, 215. 
Mississippi, 4. 25. 26, 161-163, 197. 

214. 
Missouri, 99-103. 188; Iberia, 22, 

23, 25, 26, 35. SO, 102; Univetdty 

of Missouri, 56, 57. 100; Webb 

City, 23, 101, 102, 215. 
Montana, 140, 174, 217. 

Nebraska, 119; Falls City, 113, 115; 
Pawnee City, 23, 113; Tecumsefa, 

113, 114, 188, 197, 221. 
New Jersey, 153. 

New Mexico, 140. 

New York, 13-16, 148-151, 199, 216 ; 
Poughkeepsie. IS. 16, 140. 

North Carolina, 152. 210. 211. 

North DokoU plan, 34, 56, 66-72, 
79, 60-84, 85, 151; Contrasted 
with Colorado plan, 80 ; Bxaniina- 
tion questions, 26, 70. 290-297; 
Fundeunental principles of, 67, 
68; Questionnaire to determine 
qualifications of teachers, 61, 82, 
200; Beaults of examinations. 
70, 71, 104; Syllabus, 23. 58. 
66, 67, 69, 71, 81, 83, 85, 114, 
130-134, 138, 151, 166, 172, 182. 
194, 200, 201, 216, 217, 224. 233- 
244. 

Nova Scotia, 179. 

CMo, 00-95; Attempt to incorpo- 
rate plan in legislative bill, 00; 
Cincinnati Training School, 63; 
Coshocton, 91-95 ; Cleveland, 01 ; 
FindUy College, 64, 01; Lake- 
wood, 91 ; Report card used at 
Coshocton, 93, 94 ; Toledo Coun- 
dl of Moral and Beligious Educa- 
tion, 212. 

Oklahoma, 62, 63, 167-161. 170, 171. 
172, 168, 196, 202, 214, 220. 

Ontario. 26, 27, 176-178. 
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Or^on, 84, ISS-1S5, ITS; SylUbui. 

S9, 87, 134. Sie. 818^ MT-SST. 
OutHrf-wbool inwk, credit for, 18 

^lenti' idatbn tn Bible atudy, 7, B, 

ft, SSL 174. 
Feniuylvuiui, 1S3. 
nepwatioD for Bible stud^ credit, 

eos-sic 

Privmte kod p*rochud scliooU, credit 
tor BiUe atudy id, 39, IH, 219. 

Proceduie in inaugunting plan, 
31S-22S. 

Quebec 4, ITS. 

Reaaoiu for college credit for Bible 

atudj, 64, en. 
Becaintuktion of methods ol in- 

ku«nt«tii)g plan. 218, 214. 
Beligioiu Education Auodation, 181, 

ISe, 188, 190, fie. 227. 
Belifiou* Edueation magazine, 227. 
Religioua instrucUcni encouraged. 



SukatclwwaD, 180. 

School buildingt, uw made of, 223, 

824: New York law relative to 

uaeof, 824. 
Secondary education, plan aj^died in, 

19-40, e8-17«, ITS, 178, 280. 

Set names of states and localities 

where applied. 
Sectarian coOpention, 38, 39, 72, 

192-198. 
Sectarian difficulties, qnestioD oC 187, 

198-198. 
Sectarianism avoided, 68, 198; 195, 

196, eiS, 21Q, 220. 
Separation of state and church, 8, 3, 

18, 97, 183, 187. 18ft-lft8. 



South Carolina. IAS; UniTnnty oC 

37. 
Sooth Dakota, OS, 173. 
Sautbera SUtei, 139-175. 
Spread of movement, 83, 84. 
Squires, Dr. Vonon P., 34, S{^ 

««, 67, 70, 71, 78, 82, S3. 88. UI. 

182. 189, 190, 193, IM, 800. SOI; 

Articles by. Met Bibtiogcaphy . 
StandardiEation of BiUe study and 

teaching, 30, 74, 92. 90, B9, 100. 

IDS. 109, 110, 112, 120, 133, 162, 

804, 805 et uq.. 881. 
Starting the plan, 21S. 
State educational authoritiea, action 

of, 67, 85, 87, 128, 133, 148, 148, 

136, 157, 163, iOt. 

State Sunday Schocd assooationt, 
71, 73, 74. 75. 77, 79, 83. 84, 91, 
98. 99, 103. 107, 118, 116, 117, IIB^ 
119. 134. 133, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
145, 149, 150, 151. 1S2, 153, 154, 
160, 161. 168. 164, 168, 169, 178, 
179, 180, 188, 194, 814, 217, 218, 
819, 223. 

State eupmntendents, indorsement 
of. 71, 99, 103, 116, 135, 140, 137, 
164,808. 

State teachers' or educational asso- 
ciations, 66, 73, 74. 85. 66, 99, 103. 
110. 118. 116, 117, 118, 1S4. IS5. 

137. 138. 139, 141, 132, 160, 161, 
214, 217, 218. 210. 

Success of the plan. 60. 50. 61, 62, 
71, 78, 79, 89. tOO, 113, US, 131, 
133. 135, 136, laS. 159. 160. 107. 

Supplemental; credits, 17, 18ft-178; 
Alabama. 24. 166-172; California. 
166; Oklahoma. 160. 165. 170-172, 

SylUbi. Bible Study. 23, 66, 67, 69. 
71. 81, 83, 85, ISO, 138, 133, 134, 
ISB. 148. 155. 156. ITS, 800, 803, 
216, 217, 222. 224 ; North Dakota, 
233-244; Colorado. 845-266 ; Ore- 
g<Hi. 86T-887; Virginia, 2afr-28e. 
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Teacbera, qualificatioiia of, 30, 31, 
33, 31, 3S, 46, 47, SS, 74, 81, 06, 
100, lOS, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 
112. 110, ISO, 1S6, 147, IM, 162. 
1S7, 100, 800, 203-211, 217, 220- 
222; North Dakota questiomuure 
to det«nnme. 81, 82, 200. 

Teachers' Council, 200. 

Teachers' training daaaea, 60, SI, 63. 
64,07,200. 

Teacbera' trsitung schocds or insti- 
tutes, S*, lfi3, 206-811. 221; 
Chicago, 208, 200; Cincinnati, 68, 
207, 208; Des Moines, 208; 
Gteenboro, 210, 211; Rochester, 
S3, 151, 209 ; Topeka, 34, 104, 208. 

Tennessee, 1S4, IBS. 

Texas, 23, 155-157, 106, 214; 
Austin, IfiS ; University irf Texas, 
64-56. 

Test and reference books recom- 
mended, 49, 76, 77, 91, 102, 106, 
100, 138, 146. 158, 257, 260. 266. 
Sat Coiutructive Series. 

Vacation or snmmer Bible schools, 

10,11.28.149.210. 
Vermont, 25, 141, 147. 
Vii^iua, 24, 26. 27, 36, 40, 141-144, 



107, 214, 216, 217, 220; Harrison- 
burg nomuil school, 59-62; Sad- 
ford normal school, 67-59, 197; 
Sfllabiu. 142, 143, 288-280; Uni- 
versity of Vir^nia, 57. 

WashiDgtoD, 23. 84, 12»-I38. 174, 
175; AlgDna,I75; CcDtralia, 1S3; 
Charieston. 175 ; Cowlitz County, 
175; Eveline, 174; Everett, 133; 
Roslyn, 176 ; Spokane. 26, 36, 129, 
197 ; Sunnyaide, 133 ; Tacoma, 
23, 24, 25, 35, 131-133, 18B, 197, 
213. 

Week-day Bible schools, 10, II, 2S. 
00, 177, 182, 212, 218, 219. 

Western stat^, 12S-140. 

West Virginia, 4, 144, 104, 196, 224 ; 
Chester, 145, 148, 173. 

What to do. 20S-225. 

Wisconsin, 08 ; Stou^tOD, 98. 

Wyoming, 130; Laramie, 139. 

Young Men's Christian Assocnation, 

20, 27, 89, 104, 106, 148, 200, 210, 

211. 216, 219, 223. 
Young Women's Christian Assoda- 

tion. 27, 43. 44, 45, 53, 67, 50, lOi, 

148, W8. 209, 211, 215. 
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